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TUI'' KSSliNCU'. OV TlIK SYS'l’I'A! 


Ol’ PO'Wb'.R 


tSVii/c intetfsl 

It is u.itur.il to consider increrintilisin .is the ci nuoink system of 
nationalism. This euneeption is also elaboiated by bdi'.ir h'uunss 
in ‘The Pouiion nj the Labour in a Syslem of NationaJiMU (ip'jo), 
one of the most doscly icasoncd expositions oi' the subject And 
to the extent that ineicantilism slioived mdiUcrciirc toieards 
anything unrelated to its own country, the view is subsLantialed. 
In piinciplc and in practice it denied all those univcr.salist 
factors .such as the church and the empiie which had fashioned 
medieval society, If the mercantilist concentrated on cncoui aging 
the sale and consumption abroad of native products, he was not 
thinking of the well-being of foreign consumers but, stiange as 
it may appi'ar to (lie dispassionate observin', he saw in it an 
advantage for his own country To this ('xLeut one is perlectly 
jiistdiecl ill ( oiisidecitig men anldism as a n.tlionalisl syslem 

It nuisl, however, be ponded out that Ibis .ippmaih does nol 
lead (o any fiiiulameidal explan, ilion ol' Ihe e.sseni'C ol iiier- 
laiililism Its pci iiliaiitics .ire uve.ilcd when lomiiaicd with (he 
doctiines ol bee ti.ide as fust enuni i.ited by Hume and hitc.i 
claboi ateil thcoi'ctic .illy by Ricardo Id'orn i ertain points of view, 
free trade provides the strictest coutr.i.st with mcicantilism. But 
jiaradoxical as it may seem, free trade on its fust premises was 
likewise entirely preoccupied with the interests ol the native 
country. Only in its consequences was it cosmopolitan. 

Free-trade theorists believed that consideration for the 
inlcre.sts of their own country demanded free c.xchange with 
other countries. In the construction given to it by Ricardo, the 
theory of foreign trade was based on the presujoposition that the 
factors of production in a country were entirely reserved to it. 
It was thus postulated that these — not only the natural resources 
including land, but also labour and capital — would not leave the 
country. The theory of foreign trade, with free trade as its prac- 
tical result, was thus built up on the principle that the factors of 
production were mobile only "within the individual countries 
but not over their boundaries. From the theoretical point of 
view this is the most significant basis of free-trade theory. From 
the point of view of economic policy, the most important thing, 
however, is that free trade was based on the considered well- 
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being of one’s luUive laud. Otheuvlst' ll unuld nut liuvc had 
much pruspecl of success in any cmiutry, and tc-rt.uidy not in 
England. I'his outkaik was expre.s.sed in Hume's cnvin' itn _ 7 <u/e«p' 
of Tiadc (i75'J)} which coulaius his definitive iiulgmeiu on 
mercantilist commercial policy. The eonchbion to the e-is.iy runs 
as follows: “1 .shall therefore venture to at know ledge, that not 
only (li a man, hut ax a Bi ithli nthjet'l, I puiy for the ilonrishing uun- 
mercc of Germany, Spain, Italy, and even Er.mee itself. I am at 
least certain, that Great Britain, and alt those nations, would 
flourish more, did their soveteigns and luinisteis adopt such 
enlarged and benevolent sentiments towards eai h other."* 

; The interests of the native country were the deciding factor in 
determining policy botli under free trade and under meieantilism. 
dhe differences between the two lay in tinotber direction. 

It is only when we come to the cpicstion of what c(mstitute.s 
the national interest that we arrive ul something concrete. Must 
discussions on nationalism and national problems are nliscurcd 
through the lack of theoretical clarity on lids point. 

In attempting an analysis of mereantilism on these lines, it 
must be admitted attheoul.sot that tin; emineuee of ilieir respec- 
tive countries was emphasized by bcuh English .ind Ereneh 
writers, often in the most etcaggcTuied and giMudilot[uent m.umc'r. 
Nevertheless it appoar.s to me that the e.vpre.ssion.s "nationalism” 
and “national eousidorattom" are inaptly foisted ou mere antilism. 
There is something in the exprc.ssinn "uationalisin" which, in 
my opinion, is later than mereantili.sm. Nallonalisiu is a child of 
i8th and igtli-century roraatilieisU, an outcome of the belief in 
the predetermined natural peculiarities and individual destiny 
of nations. Such ideas were almost entirely alien to peoples of 
the i6th and 17th rcnturie.s. The collective entity to them was 
not a nation unified by common race, spei:ch, and ctusloms; the 
only decisive factor for them was the stair. In most ca.se.s the stale 
concerned included many varied national elements, and it was 
considered possible to deal tolerantly willi these national and 
linguistic dissimilarities so long as they did tiot conflic t with the 
interests of the state. Extremely typical oi' Lhi,s arc the Swedish 
parliamentary 17th-century records of the deliberation-S of the 
House of Nobles, the first of the four Estate.^ constituting the 
Swedish Parliament until 1866. It follows from these records that 
speeches were made in Parliament both in German and Hutch; 

1 Hume, Essays Moral, Political and LUmty, Part a, No, 6: Of the Jealousy 
of Trade (ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, Lond., 1898, t 348). The italics 
are mine. 
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and the sccrcl.iru"^ ol'llu' lltmsa td' NuhUs showfil no h(‘sil.uinu 
in roprudndng tlnnu in tlu* Utnmui.u[<‘ in u’hich they wert* iiuide. 
To bring nut (he nintnist, vvn may imagine how a mndeni 
representative asVanbly uuuld react if a mcnilier used any otfiei 
but tlic native tongue and ir.sueh speeches were reennled in tlie 
minutes. Mercantilism wars the expimcnt of the prevailing eim- 
ception of the lelalioirshii) between the .state ami nation in the 
period bd'orc the advent orrnmantieism. It was llu^ state and not 
the nation which absorbed its attention. 

To put the case in this manner at once throw.s more light on 
the attitude of mercantilism to organized society. 'I'he slate must 
have one outstanding interest, an interest which is the basis for 
all its other activities. What distinguishes the stale from all 
other social institutions is the fact that, by its very nature, it is 
a compulsory corporation or, at least in the la.st instance., has the 
final word on the exercise of force in society ; it has the “authority 
of authorities” {Kompctenz-kompelenz), to borrow the (ci’miuology 
of that eminent German eonstitulional jurist, Jcllinek. Power 
must tlicrcjforc be the first iuleresl of tlm stale, which it cannot 
resign without denying its own existence. La rni.sim d'rtaf -the 
history of which since Machlavelli, its modern starting-point, 
has recently been described by hricdrich Meincckc in his well- 
known book Pic like (Ur Stimisxhon in (Ur iwurrrn (iiwchichlr (cpw.l) 
— is .simply the claim of the .slate that regard for its pow'cr tiitisl 
precede all other eonsidenuions. 

Mercantilism would similarly have had all ccouomie aelivity 
subservient to the slate’s inlcre.stin power. Here we have a parallel 
to the ideas put forward in the finst part: mercantilist cirorts 
at unification endeavour to secure the state’s power intenmlly 
against particularist institutions, and the question here is lire 
external power of the state in relation to other states, 

Keeping in mind that the state cannot dispense with its external 
power, especially if there is no guaranteed super-stale juridical 
system, we see that it is only natural that all social forces should 
have to consider the interests of power. That even economic 
activity should be made subservient to it is therefore not peculiar 
to that period. Consequently we have not yet penetrated to the 
root of the problem, to the actual peculiarities of mercantilism. 

It is true that several mercantilists considered it an exclusive 
feature of their times that interest in power .should be applied 
to the economic sphere. Cunningham was thus able to find 
support in contemporary statements when he represented mer- 
cantilism as an economic system of power par prijirence. Bacon, 
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in his hisloiy of lltniry VU, has ;i vets t tuuai lnihtit passvii't; 
on this point : “'riu* Kiui; ahn, havhis' i am u. make his 

rt'iilni potent, as well hy sea as hy land, lur the better tuain- 
tenniKC ol'the navy, (lulained, '’I'liat wines anti wn.uK limn the 
parts of Giisenign and LanfipiedtH , shnulil nm ht‘ himii<lu hnt in 
English bnltoms,’ hnwing tlu* tim ient pthu y ol' this estate, limn 
ronsiderutinn ol' plenty to t onsuletation nl puwer,'' 

Blit still it may he asserltHl that, un this [loinl, ineit antilisiu 
was not limdamcatally tliil'ereiit remit iht‘ polit \ veldt h was later 
to supersede it. This is partieuUuiy tleai in the letnuiKs nl' Athim 
Smith. EIc showed him, self in pettHiund agreement with nie.isures 
prcfisely in the sphere of the polity of ])tiwer, whieh, in view of 
his general attitude, would not on other gromuls have met with 
his approval. Best known is his judgment tm the Navigation 
Acts. lie not only gave these laws his t'xplieit approhalitm, hnt 
even called them “pt't'haps .tin' wise.st of all the etnmuenial 
regulations til' Eaighuul", indeeil, giving as a reason his- elear 
(.ipiinontluit“tlcfeueeisornuieh more iiupoi'lani e tluui opulent e”. 
In spite of the laet that many elan.seH in the At ts were at tuated 
by purely national feelings, they appearetl to him to be “as wise 
as if they ha<l been dtelatcd by the proltnmtlesi wisthnn''', Nor ditl 
Adam Smith eonfiue himself to ihU, width hr loiisideietl the 
most important insUuiee. In atioiher eoiinettimi hr writes: *if 
any partienlar mamilUeturr wtus m'ee.ssary, Imlerd, ftir ihr delrut e 
of the society, it might not always he piutlent in tlepeml upon 
our neighbours for the .supply; and if .sueli mamtfaelure eouUl 
not otherwise be sujiportcd at home, it tnighl not he imreustmalile 
that all the other branehes of iuduslty .should be taxed in order 
to support it.” No one could have made it i learer that economic 
activity ought to be subordinated to the slate’s striving for 
external power.® 

The analysis must thcrcibrc be carrlctl a stage further if we 
are to arrive at any understanding of the fealur(:.s peculiar to 
mercantilism in its attitude towards the .stateks striving for pmver. 
The most vital aspect of the problem is whether power is con- 
ceived as an end in itself, or only as a mcan.s for gaining something 
else, such as the well-being of the nation in this w'orld or its 
everlasting salvation in the next. 

® Bacon, The History of the Rei^n of King Hernj the Seventh (Works, Lond, 
1803, V 63). — ^Adam Smith, Wealth of Hations, Book 4, chaps. 3 & 5 (cd. 
Cannan, I 427 fF., 11 23) ; similarly his attitude to bountiw on fisheries, which 
had his qualified approval on principle, although he did not like, the manner 
in which they were applied in practice. 
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livc'ix lhouf>;li there is not' always a clear lino of deiuarcution 
bclwcen these two conceptions, tlicre can he no doul)( (hat an 
essential distinction is tUscerniblc here, a distinction which had 
its reactions on Ml aspects of the problem. Adam Kinith’s argu- 
ment was undoubtedly that the endeavours towards opulence 
must make such sacrilices as security demanded. Vor liim, power 
was certainly only a means to the end, as can be seen tlcarly 
enough* from the title of his book, and from the rare and almost 
insignificant exceptions to the general rule which he permits 
for the sake of defence. Mercantilists usually believed the reveise, 
and mercantilism as a system of power was thus primarily a 
system for forcing economic policy into the service of poiver as 
an end in itself. To some extent means and ends changed places. 

With that epigrammatic touch of which he was so fond, 
Colbert expressed the principles of his policy in a letter to his 
cousin, the Intendant at the naval base of Rochefort (1666). 
“Trade,” he wrote, “is the source of [publicj finance and [public] 
finance is the vital nerve of war.” In this passing remark, Colbert 
indicates dearly the rclatiomship between means and ends, 
'fhe cud was war, and esscntliil to its purpose wa.s a healthy 
state of iinauco, which in turn prc-supposcd an active and vital 
economic system. This statement of opinion really expressed 
Colbert’s fimdamcntcd outlook, as may be seen in the whole of 
his work, which was most emphatically directed to subjecting 
economic forces to Louis XIV’s military policy, llic well-known 
antagonism between Colbert and Lonvois did not arise on tire 
question of whether the development of external power should be 
the state’s highest ambition, but on how far the financial resources 
for developing this power should be frittered away in premature 
military adventures instead of being allowed to mature. Colbert’s 
memorandum of advice to Louis XIV of the year 1664, even 
though not so lucid as his above observation, is another illustration 
of his attitude. He explained that it was essential to the lofty 
ambitions which the king set himself “to limit all the industrial 
activity of Your subjects, as far as possible, to such professions as 
may be of use in furthering these great aims, that is to agriculture, 
trade [la marchandise, i.e. trade and manufacture), war at sea and 
on land”. Everything else ought to disappear. The utterances upon 
the measures to be taken in actual contingencies reveal this 
attitude even more clearly than do the general statements. Into 
these, too, Colbert crams considerable information. 

Colbert was thoroughly convinced that the eagerness of the 
Dutch to fetch goods from the countries of origin and “to acquire 
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the truth' of the whole world into tht-ir owu hunds . < . aiul 
to roh other nalioiih td' the .suiiu'” h.ul poliiu ul luutiee^, ( )u the 
queslloji of whether Fruiiee .should t luio'ie huufhuid tu' llnll.uul 
for an ally, Colhert went on tos.iy: "Upon this thev h.oe the 
prineipul dot trine of their j^ovenuiieiit, knowiiuf luU well that 
if they hut have the inaslerv «il trade, their powtas will ton- 
tinually wax on laud and sea and will m.ike them so misdilv 
that they will he able tt‘ .set vm as arbiters of lu'Ui e and war in 
Europe and set hound.s at their pleasure to the justiee aiitl all the 
plans of priuecs.” Two years later (’olherl wrote to the Freiieii 
aniba.s.sador in 'I'hc Hague : "It i.s eertain that their whole power 
has hitherto eonsLslccl in trade; if we eould lUituage their trade, 
they might find it moi'c dinieuU in the fituire to cany out their 
preparations for wair than they have hitherto done.” 

This coneeption of Duteh progress and its rt'asons ami motives 
was naturally dependent on t’nlherl’.s views of Kranee'.s own 
jjoUcy. 'riuiy arc best expressed in a memorandum on the linaiu es 
of tlic etnmtry pre[)ared for the King in ifiyo. The following 
extniet Illustrates his view on the relalionshi[> hetwreu r.eonoinie 
matters and ciueslious of ptiliey: "U sretns as if Your Majesty, 
luiving taken in haml the adminislratum of your litiaturs, has 
untlcrtakciv a luoneliuy wav against all Kntopean states, Your 
Majesty has already erjiuptered Spain, Italy, Cleriuany, England, 
and .several other eouuiries, and has foreed them into great 
misery ;ind poverty. At their e.xpense. Your Majtsiy has waxed 
rich and .so aerpiircd the mean.s t>f earrying out the matiiy great 
works Your Majesty has tmdcrlakeri ami .still daily undertakes. 
There remain.s only Holland, wliieh still struggles with all its 
great power. . . . Your Majesty has tounded companies whieh 
attack them (the Duteh) everywhere like armies. 'I'he manu- 
factures, the shipping canal between the 8ca.s, and so many other 
new establishments which Your Majesty .sets up are so many 
reserve corps which Your Majesty creates from notliing in order 
that they may fulfil their duty in this war. . . . Thi.s war, whieh 
must be waged with might and main, and in which the most 
powerful republic since the Roman Empire is the price of victory, 
cannot cease so soon, or rather it must engage Your Majesty’s 
chief attention during the whole of Your life.” Ending the 
memorandum with a budget estimate, Colbert was so obse.sscd 
with the importance of his commercial creations that he lowered 
the claim for direct military needs by a total of eleven million 
limes, while he increased the amount for trading companies by one 
million— for it was they, in reality, which in Colbert’s mind 
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conslittUcd the annles in the most important war. F.vcn after the 
military w:ir with the Netherlands in 1679, he wrote to one of 
his intendants tln^t Marseilles was “a city which must be employed 
in a constant trading war against all foreign commercial cities”.''* 

It may perhaps be thought that all this provc.s vtuy little, in 
so lar as the mini.sier of finance of the most ambitious monarch 
of the dme simply had to make a virtue of necessity, and that 
his remarks cannot therefore be considered a reliable index of 
the prevalent opinion of the age, or indeed of his own pensonal 
opinion. It is certainly true that no statesman of the time was so 
hard pressed to create means for military and other political 
expenditure as Colbert, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the enormous effort which the situation required of him shoi tened 
his life. But the examples quoted are evidence that his optlook 
was deep-rooted; and, moreover, it was shared by many others 
who, unlike him, were not weighed down by a political burden 
of the same magnitude and could therefore express their opinions 
with greater freedom. A few examples will illustrate the point. 

First it is clear that such tendencies as those of Colbert must 
have produced similar tendencies in other places even where 
they had not lutherto existed. In a memorandum on a com- 
mi.ssiou on trade taken from the papers of Lord Rliartcslmry, the 
mos( highly gifted among contemporary English statesmen, we 
read “that which makes the Consicleration of Trade of far greater 
import now than ever is that the Interest of Commerce, though 
formerly neglected, is of hue years Become an Expre.ss Afhiir of 
State as well with the French as with the Flollandcr and Swede. 
And because it is understood by latter experience to be more 
Conducing towards an universal Monarchy (either for the gaining 
or preventing of it) then either an Army or Territory, though 
never so great, of which Instances out of several kingdoms might 
easily be Produced, In regard It is Trade and Commei'ce alone 
that draweth store of wealth along with it and its Potency at sea 
By shipping which is not otherwise to be had.” That is Colbert’s 
own opinion expressed from the other side. Significant, too, is a 
statement from the same period (1668) of the Duke of York, 
later James II, quoted by Samuel Pepys, in whose presence it 
was made. The discussion turned on Turenne’s prospects, after 
he had turned Catholic, of becoming more powerful than Col- 
bert, “the latter to promote trade and the sea, which, says the 
Duke of York, is that that we have most cause to fear”. Thus 
Turenne’s military successes were obviously considered less 
^ Letlres de Colbert III : 167, VI 3, 364, II 610, VII 250-4, II 706, lesp. 
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importiuiL by oonipurLson. A very .similar remark is asi ribed tti 
Napoleon, the mo.sL iinportaat reprc-scntative of tlu*. eeonomie 
policy oF power, lie is said to have remarked tp Olterkampl', the 
rounder of the French cotton iiulustry, durin.t! the time of the 
Continental System: “Wc both are fipditinp the Kii^lish, but 
yours is the better wur."^ 

There are in addition many tuber anti inofoundei ubseuMtions, 
less dictated by the exigencies of jitdilical situatitms. Of ivut- 
standing importance is the reason usually given for the intere.st 
in the rising tvell-being of the country ; for siu h an intetc.st can, 
in many different ways, go hand in hand with a regard for the 
power and economic strength of the stale. In ptcst-meicantilist 
times, people would have explained the need for a powerful 
state mainly by saying that it provided an indispensable con- 
dition for the spiritual and nialerial welfare of the nation. Under 
mercantilism the argument was usually llic other way about: 
the well-being of the subject had the function of funiishitig the 
necessary support for the power of the slate. Several ohservation.s 
of the middle of the itilU erntnry are typical of this attiiinle. Sir 
"William Forrest, the author of an exeirable, but rather typical 
poem entitled Plmaml Poeyye of Piincelk PmUhe .says : 

“'J'hat Kyiigt! (bee suie) can neauer hee pttore; 
wheare as ids (lommons lynethe welthe’lye.” 

The Dismrsc of llic Common J-Vral ofthh Rtnlm of Knyjund^ ascribed 
to John Hales, contains one sreiion entitled "Ilow die King can 
not have ti’easurc when his sidijccts have none". In precisely 
the same way the French tailor-statesman Barthdlcmy de 
Laffemas, the commercial adviser ol Flenry IV, wrote in iboi : 
“A king is never rich when his subjccl.s are poor," 

In the German cameralist literature, this point of view was 
simply overwhelming. Indeed the task of the cameralists con- 
sisted in filling the "chamber" of the prince, in other words, 
they were to ensure that the sources of his income did not run 
dry. Even in a comparatively modern representative of this huge 
band, Wilhelm von Schrdltcr (Schroder), who was strongly 
influenced by western Europe, this attitude is to be ibund in 
its pure form. In his work Furstliclie Schalz- und Rmt-Carnmer (j 686) 
I he wrote : “Therefore must a prince first procure for his .subjects 

* Shaftesbuiy: Quot. Beer, The Old Colonial Sjislm i6Ga-i^34 (N.Y. igia) 
I : I 242 f. — Duke of York : Pepys, 20 December 1 6C8 (eel. M. B. Wheatley, 

Lond. 1924, VIII 184). — Napoleon: Levasaeur, Histoire dei classes ouvrilres H 
de I’ Industrie en France de i';rSg A iB^o I (Paris 1903) 421 , 
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a good livelihood il'lie will take unyihing from them.” The scremd 
was the reason I"or the first. According to Schrottcr a special 
council, ‘"highest and absolute” {mnmim el absolutum), should be 
creaU'd iudepenSent of all others to deal with the prince’s 
revenues. The means of filling the slate treasury, which was the 
end, consisted in the orthodox method of seeking revenue in the 
riches of the subject and a great circulation of money or capital. 
A later publisher of von Schrdtter placed as a motto on the title- 
page of the book the picture of a sheep-shearing, and added the 
following verse, which though it has wrongly been ascribed to 
vSchrdtter himself, expresses his point of view by no means 
inadequately : 

Useth the wise prince thus his flock, 

Well will they live, and wool shall he stock. 

But let him strip its fell forthwith, 

No future profit doth it give.** 

This drastic outlook-comparing a nation to a flock of sheep 
which is shorn for the benefit of the prince— might appear 
characteristic of the adviser of a German absolutist prince; l)ut 
as a matter of fact it is in complete agreement with that of the 
best jncrcantilists of western Europe, and von Schrdtter had a 
forerunner in Thomas Mun {England’s Tmmre by Forraign Trado^ 
written about 1628, published 1G64.), lie said : ‘‘For if he [the 
Prince] should mass up more money than is gained by the over- 
balancc of his foreign trade, he shall not FleecS) but Flea his 
Subjects, and so with their ruin overthrow himself for want of 
future shearing.”® 

If we keep in mind that power was considered an end in 
itself, and that economic life was mobilized for political purposes, 

' Wenn cines klugen Fiirsten Herden 
Auf diesem Fuss gentttzet werden, 

So konnen sie recht gliicfclich leben 
Und dem Regenten. Wolle geben. 

Doch wer sogleich das Fell abzieht, 

Bringt sich um ktinftigen Profit. 

^ Forrest, leprinled (as an extract), England in the Reign of King Henry the 
Eighth I (ed. S. J. Herrtage, Early English Text Soc,, Extia Ser. XXXII, 
Lond. i8y8) Ixxxix. — Discourse of the Common Weal (ed, Lamond) 35, — B. dc 
Laffemas, Les discours d’une liberty gMrale et vie heureuse pour le bien du peupk 
(Paris 1601) 15. — [von Schrotler], Fursthche Schatz- und Rent-Cammer Preface 
§ 1 1, ch. a § 12, ch. 4 § 9, ch. 50 § a (isl ed. Lpz. 1686, Preface 22, text 23, 
47 ) 245 etpasiim.) — Poem: quot. (as though written by von Schrotter himself) : 
A. Oncken, Geschichte der Nationalokorwmie I (Lpz. 1902) 231.— Mun, England’s 
Treasure by Forraign Trade chap. i8 (ed. W. J. Ashley, N.Y. 1895, 92 f.). 
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mmh becomes clear ii> the mercantilist outlonk. Sin h iiKitleis 
have been ciilidzcd ))y representatives ul a dili'rreiu son ol' 
pliilost)pliy, but are cpiite logical on the part ol' representatives of 
a policy of power, 'iliiH applies chielly to the' notion, prevalent 
among later mercantilists, that the goal could be .tehieved just 
! as well, if not better, by weakening the eeonomii power oi other 
; countries instead of strengthening one’s own. If weahl\ is eon- 
- sidcrccl as an aim, this is the height of absurdit)', hut from the 
point of view of political power it is tpiile logical. 11 power means 
increase in the strength of one country us against lliat of others, 
absolute economic progress lose.s its value. Hume's argument in 
his essay on Jealousy of l^tade of 175a therefore nrissos the point 
completely, in so far as it purports Ur be a criticism of an outlook 
motivated by ideas of pure political power. That such an out- 
look should have appeared to Hurnc the aenre of foollshiress is 
ciuitc another matter. To mercantilists it did tutt appear so. 

Many examples can bo giveir of Iiow mcreantili.sts regarded 
the economic weakening of other eomrtrIe.s. In one of his es.say.s, 
.Bacon epute logically advised (i(iaf)) “that princc.s do kccir due 
Iscntincl that none of their neighlrouns do overgrow .so, by inei’ca.so 
lof territory, by embracing of trade, by approaclu’s, or the like, 
as they become more able It) annoy them than they were". Iho 
notion that wcU-hciirg eonsists of a reUitiou.ship heiwet'u the, 
condition of cUlfcrcnt courilrics has never, to my knowledge, been 
cxpres.scd so clearly as by one of the lypietd later (htrnrau mer- 
cantilists or cameralists, P. W. von Ilurnigk, Beeher’.s In'oilu'r- 
in-law, in his book entitled Oeskrreich ilber alles, iParin es mr will 
(1684). “Whether a natron," he said, “be to-day iniglity and 
rich or not depends not on the abundance or .scarcity (»f it.s 
powers or riches, but principally on whether its ncighljours 
possess more or less than it. For power and riches have become 
a lelative matter, dependent on being weaker and poorer than 
others." This observation, stating explicitly that riches do not 
make a country rich, makes Hornigk, it may almost be said, 
the Tertullian of mercantilism. 

It is interesting to note how this train of thought recurs among 
the subtle, theoretical English mercantilists of the end of the 
17th century. For them the stock of money was the important 
point. On the question of when a nation could rest from its 
perpetual striving after a favourable balance of trade, Sir 
William Petty makes the reply (in Verbum Sapienti, written in 1665 
and published in 1691) : “When wc have certainly more Money 
than any of our Neighbour States, (though never so little,) both 
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in Aritliiuoticul uiiil GeomeLrical proportion, (i.c.) when W(; 
have moic years provision aforchand, and more present eil'cets.” 
Roger Coke, one.of the most independent ol the English mercan- 
tilists, uses almost the same words (1675): “And thcrelbre if 
our Treasure were more than our Ncighbtniring Nations, I diil 
not care whcthei we had one-filth part of the 'i'rcasure \ve now 
have.” . 

The most characteristic observation, however, originates with 
the most famous of them all, no less a poison than John Locke. 
He discussed (i6gi) not only the amount of money or precious 
metal necessary for a country, but also how that amount was to 
be created. “Nor indeed, things rightly considered, do Gold and 
Silver drawn out of the Mine equally Enrich, with what is got 
by Trade. He that would make the lighter Scale preponderate 
to the opposite, will not so soon do it, by adding cncrcase of new 
Weight to the emptier, as if he took out of the heavier what he 
adds to the lighter, for then half so much will do it. Riches do 
not coniiist in having more Gold and Silver, but in having more; 
in proportion, than the rest of the World, or than our Neiglibours, 
whereby we arc enabled to procure to oui selves a grcuiti'r Wmity 
of the Conveniences of Life than comes within the reiu'h ol’ 
Ncigliliouring Kingdoms and Slates, wlio sharing the Gold and 
Silver of the World in loss proportion, want the means ofrienly 
and Power, and so arc Poorer.” U might be thought that it 
would have been tcnijiting to an exponent of the quantity theory 
of money, such as Locke, was to base his reasoning on the con- 
sideration that the purchasing power of the precious metals was 
lowered by increased production, but not if they were imported 
only from other countries. This is, however, not the case ^ through- 
out he considered the advantage to consist in the relative 
superiority over neighbouring countries.’ 

Stake conceptions 

The whole of this mercantilist outlook provides one reason for 
the commercial wars, carried on almost without interruption from 
the end of the 17th century down to 1815. In the last instance, 

’ Bacon, Essays or Covnsels Ctvill and Morall, No. ig, “Of Empire,” in the 
1625 ed. (ed. W. A. Wright, Lond. 1920, 77). — [Hormgk] ch. 7 (1723 Regens- 
burg ed., 20). — Petty, Verbum Sapientt ch. 10 {Econ. Writings, ed. C. H. Hull, 
I 119). The geometrical and arithmetical proportions are an idea originating 
in Aristotle, see A. Nielsen, Die Enistehmg der deutschen Kameralimssenschqft 
im ry. Jh. (Jena 1911) 48 et passim. — Coke, Treatise III; England’s Improvements 
44 f. — Locke, Some Considerations of the Consequences of the Lowering of Interest, 
etc. (in Several Papers relating to Money, Interest, and Trade, etc., Lond, 
1696, 15) — Cp., however, 238 IT. below. 
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the ideas wore based on a xtatir com option orooonoiuio litb; the 
view that there was a fixed quantity ofoeonoinio it'snmoos in tlu' 
world, which could be increased in tnie country only at the 
expense of another. Any attempt at ooonomir advame by one's 
own efforts in one eounlry inu.sl llieudiore ha\’e appoanal point- 
Ic-s.s, unless it consisted in robbinjf cUlier toiiiUrios of part of their 
possessions. Scarcely any other clement in mcvciintilist phUosoplvy 
contributed more to the shaping of economic policy, and even of 
foreign policy as a whole. 

It is true that .some, writers, foremost amongst them \Verncr 
Sombart,® have not only failed to realize this, but have even 
regarded mercantilism as dominated by a dynamic view of 
society, by way of contrast with the laisiez~f(Ui‘e doctrine, which 
is regarded as static in its outlook. To a large extent, these oppersing 
interpretations arc due to a confusion between the u.sc of the 
terms static and dynamic, as applied to mclhotls of .study on the 
one hand, and to the nature of social life on the other. This 
conrusion has led to serious misiuulcrsiantling.s and .should therc- 
Ibrc. be dispelled. 

In speaking of the static altitude of lahu'z-Jaiu', vvluil one 
undou1)U5cUy has in mind i.s the fact that ilii.ssical cctmomic 
theory is static, in the sense lliat it dc.ils with the .stagtss 
of economic equilibria, without having discovered the laws of 
transition from one stage t() another. In this, moreover, it 
resembles almost all the economic theory that ha.s been ehibonited 
to the present day and [jfoved to be tenable. A.s to it.s view of 
the factors tending towards economic change, it i.s also appro- 
priate to point out that laissez-faire theory had too litth'. regard 
for what could be effected by investing, so to speak, capital in 
human beings, that is, by increasing human efficiency in industry, 
through cutting down the hours of labour and imprtjving the 
material and non-material conditions of life. 

But quite irrespective of this, the laissezfaire doctrine was based 
upon a beliefin human progress to an almost exaggerated degree. 
It was consequently dynamic to the core, in the sense that it 
attached the greatest possible importance to the factors working 
for what was considered as economic progress. Adam Smith led 
the way with the third book of his famous work, entitled Of the 
different Progress of Opulence in different Nations. He there sought to 

® Sombart, Der moderns Kapitalismus, 3rd ed. 11 (Lpz. igtg) gi8.— Like .so 
much else that has been written in German literature on classical theory, this 
conception originates in List’s very suggestive but also very perverse exposition 
of the “school” in Das naiionaU System der Poliiischen Okonomie (104.0). 
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oUu'idatc the reasons for the obslrueliou or faoiUtuiiou of eeonoinie 
progress. In other wcjrd.s, he set himself a purely dynamie pioblein. 
Two ([uotation.s shonUl illustrate the pt»int : “A revohilioii of (he 
greatest iiui)ortancc to the public hai)pine.ss, rvus in this manner 
brought about by two dilFcrent orders of people, who had not the 
least intention to serve the public. T’o gratify the most childish 
vanity .was the sole motive of the great jjroprietors. The mer- 
chants and artificers, much less ridiculous, acted merely from a 
view to their own interest, and in pursuit of their own pedlar 
principle of turning a penny wherever a penny was to be got, 
Neither of them had either knowledge or foresight of that great 
revolution which the folly of the one, and the industry of the 
other, was gradually bringing about.” “The capital, however, 
that is acquired to any country by commerce and manufacture, 
is all a very precarious and uncertain possession, till some part of 
it has been seemed and realized in the cultivation and improve- 
ment of its lands.”® 

It would, in fact, have been remarkable if the i8tli century, 
with its unshakable belief in the perfectibility of man, had over- 
looked economic progress ; and nothing conlcl be farther from the 
(ruth. It is precisely this lino of thought that was followed by the 
active and inllucnliul economists of the ipth century, and they 
arc largely responsible for the naive optimism with regard to 
progress which has rightly been considered as ly[nc;d also of the 
last century, 'fliis was in strictest contrast to a sialic conception 
of economic life. 

(^s to mercantilism, on the other hand, it is true to .say that 
it was hardly concerned with economic equilibria, and that it 
was definitely bent on discovering the methods of deriving as 
much profit as possible for the individual country.^Further it 
is true that this was a great change from the medieval ideal of 
a suitable subsistence, which in practice presupposed no change 
in the social status quo of class and individual. Within the state, 
i mercantilism consequently pursued thoroughgoing dynamic ends. 
But the important thing is that this was bound up with a 
static conception of the total economic resources in the world ; 
for this it was that created that fundamental disharmony which 
sustained the endless commercial wars. Both elements together 
I implied that the position of a particular country could change 
and was capable of progress, but that this could only happen 
through acquisitions from other countries. This was the tragedy 

” Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Book 3; the passages quoted are to be 
, found in ch. 4 (ed, Cannan I 389 f,, 393), but the whole book should be read. 
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ormerouitilisiu. Buth the MitUllo Ages ■with tht'ir uuiversul static 
ideal and laiwz-ftniy with its iniiversal dynamic ideal avoided 
this cnnseciuence. Without grasping this it is imyttssible Iti uiuler- 
stanc! mereautiiism either in theory (tr [uvn tire. 

It is easy to find courumation of this mereautilisl eonrepliou 
of the static nature of economic life. One of the earlie.st observa- 
tions along these lines is to be, fuimtl in Montaigne's. ianum.H 
\ Essays (15B0) whithj even then, were vsidely read: “Tlie ]>rolii 
I of one man,” he said, “is the damage iif another . , . no man 
profiteth but by the loss of others.” 'I'hi.s is then [iroved by 
showing that owing to changes in .supply and demand, the one 
only profits at the expense of the other. It was probably with this 
in mind that Montchreticn, the aullioi of the well-known, rather 
than distinguished, Tiaicle dc VOeconomie poliiiijvCi stated a few 
decades later (1615) ; “It is .said that no one ever lose.s without 
another gaining. Tliis is true and is borne out in the realm of 
(.'omniGirc more than anywhere ehe.” And again, ten yeans later 
Bacon wrote: “It is likewi.so to be remembered that, lonusmueh 
as the increase of any ICstute umsi be upon the Foreigner, (liir 
whatsoever is somewhere, gotten is .somewliere lost), there 1)C' 
but three Things which one Nation selleth unto anoiluT."*'' 

No one has prodticed so polished an exposition of the .Htalle 
conception of ceouomie life as Clolberl. lie, moreover, applied 
the conception in praetice, in a most ominous manner. Ills 
observations therefore merit fuller eonsiderution. 

His most important remarks are to In- found in a paju-r of 
1669 in which he discusses the question of the cluhce of France 
between an English or a Dutch ullianee. A c[uutulion from this 
memorandum ha,s already been given above. The argument is 
set out in very logical sequence and the rno.st typical passages 
arc the following : “From all our knowledge and after scrupulous 
investigation it may be asserted witlrout doubt that the trade of 
all Europe is carried on in about 20,000 shlp.s of all sizes. ... It 
is easy to see that this number cannot be in(Tca.scd so long as 
the population in all countries and consumption are always 
equal. . . . This is the position therefore in which European trade 
has hitherto found itself and still Ends itself at present. . , . After 
setting out this information, which is reliable, wc must con- 
centrate on the first fundamental point that by this alliance 
England seeks primarily to increase her trade, Such increase can 

'' Montaigne, Essais Book I, ch. aa (ed. F. Slrowski, Bordeaux 1906, 1 135), — 
Montchrdtien, Traioti de VOeconmie politique ( is t cd, Rouen 1615, [II] 38}. — 
Bacon, Essays No. 15, “Of Seditions and Troubles” (cd, Wright, 59). 
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o»ly take p]a<Je by providing tnore employment for her aubjects’ 
ships and raising thdr numte. Tins cannot come about except 
either through thp discovery of new, hitherto unknown, trade or 
through the decrease in the number of ships of one of the other 
nations. The discovery of new made is very uncertain and an 
airguinent based on the assumption of such an accident is ruled 
out; or-,rather it may be said that an accident of this kind will 
definitely not occur. And even if it did occur, it would not bring 
about new consumption of necessaries or luxuries. At the most 
it would make it easier for one nation rather than for another 
tQ attract these goods which are already consumed and which 
Constitute a part of the consumption of all Europe. The intended 
increase qf English trade must therefore occur through the 
decrease in the number of yessds of one of the other nations, , , ,, 
;,Ah4>b . we conolulsioti that England cannot 

_ was taken ^ p-roied, 'ak4‘ it fOllqtv'ed'-Afi^bt)^'! 

and logically that the trade war must continue- *^TtiaUst be Mjtied!' 
that trade causes perpetual strife both in time of war andjh tape;, 

, of peace between all the nations of Europe to decide wM^b. ’bf, 
them shall have the greatest share.*’ . ’„v ^ 

/ 'Writing on public finance in the following year, 

' adapted the same argument to the proriouS metEls as 
.jOniploycd in 1669 for commercial swjsping, He identifiie4M|i^”‘ 
S(df with the uotiott wliich we have already obs^ed In 
■ mercantilists 1 “ , \ only a‘ fined quantity qf silver 

in the- whole ope, which is' increased -frdinvfilp#. 

‘ ' ■ “ ' ' certainity,#: 

^/,;of,#« 

,pt|l5ljo/''fit.:is not' possible to 'incTeasO 
E-j* *'-'-'-^-'‘im:,br_kq;niilhonwitnbut':a%'A^^ 

.. .!i .’tfl, . ... *. • >•' 2' r ll'.V j I'kW 
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f6fil'i;,lW^e''styf;m<fenseSj_ bn ihje; Ot^ 
enemies and iU-wisheni' ^d Oolfiejt^ ‘ 
of an absolutist nionarch and ’the yeunde^uof.lfir^'; 


the constitutional stg-te^thus agreed 
atter of recognised mercanjti'fist 'dqcfiSliel tr .c,> . j, y ;''4i 


■ m!0^tter 

, tny UUre^ if Coliert Vt ‘Vlt hag ;^sp. , , 

least ifiW .English author jajAduntnceMoiti'- 

iiiltevedlth.’whft. iflJSniin -nf hi'k ,t,ir«4k',tnaiiiieB .ot 
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rhfe.ftiadamemtal outlook of racfcaatiHsm m a system oi^pow^r 
isv^p lexplainc^* 

Tltd above should not be uadarstood to mew that ah aW" 
csmtillst. statamen wd writers were dominated by tke poUey of 
powet with the same supreme one-sidedpcss m Colbert.^ In the 
ihtroduction to tMs work wc have already shown that^feeh hn 
assumption distorts the facts, 

' , Xhe relation bedveen poUdcal and military power ^md ccouch; 
mlc power was often reversed^ in contrast with the view just 
illustrated. Where that was so the striving toWiU'ds political' power, 
^ considered a means for rnastcring the riches of the whole 
world. Such, was particularly the case in the older colonial polipy 
with its eternal hunt for precious metals and its uoscmpulotn 
amployment of military powetj standing as it did halftway betwoto;, 
piracy and peaceful trade. 

; Many^a^ pass imperceptibly from one view to fhe od^^r., 
i^e e;d'Stedce of the second of. the ,two is evidenced 
^f,lh|,:&cphat'p pronounced an advocate of the .policy 'd'^dwer / 
■ ' '^oiithda ■thi»"yiew-ppiiit 'clearly' in.; I#' ' 

tsee^n ''heara 'the ride' “ponceming''; tpdte, ’.as- 

'''thhrd\oustO'tM&ufy,! pc*hap»i ;'W,,a^;4«fd,';ipd|s 

"'d pwp .1^, |hd ?ldd 'of ap^ftchlly 'ec^o^ 

.strivdtt 'after, for, 'tihrir owh’isrhke,, W#.;;«iiswh| 

'to p'lace thehrat tho/servNnf .the',»hrie^4'',pby^^l 
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A clisUnguisIicd representative of this ccleelie ])oint of view, as 
it were, ^vas Sir Josiali CHiiltl. In rebutting the attacks on the 
Navigation Acts, lie wrote (his own italics) : “ . . . I cannot ciony 
but that this may be true, if the present prolll of the geueruHty 
be barely and singly considered; but this Kingdom being au' 
Island, the defence whereof hath alwtiys been our Shipping and’; 

I Sea-men? it seems to me nb^ohtlely necessaiy that Profit and Power- 
ought jointly to be fid. Similarly, though with rather stronger 

emphasis on the idea of power, an anonymous pamphleteer 
wrote a few years later (1672): “The undoubted Interest of 
England is Trade, since it is that alone which can make us either 
Rich or Safe ; for without a powerful Navy, we should be a Prey 
to our Neighbours, and without Trade, we could neither have 
Sea-Men nor Ships.” Likewise, Charles Davenant, at the turn of 
the following century, introduced power as an item among a 
number of more obvious elements in the national wealth: “what 
tends to make a people safe at Home, and considerable Abroad, 
as do Fleets and Naval Stores.” When he derended the import 
of Indian textiles by the East India Company, his reason for 
sacrificing the considerations of sale of English goods and employ- 
ment of the people was — at least if lie i.s to bi' taken litorally-- 
thc necessity of foreign trade for purpo.scs of political power. 
“England could subsist,” he wrote, “and the Pt)or perhaps 
would have fuller Employment, if Foreign Trade were quite 
laid aside ; but this would ill Consist with our being great at Sea, 
upon which (under the present Posture of Affairs in Europe) 
all our Safety does certainly depend.”^* 

Most ofthe later mercantilists viewed the matter in roughly the 
same light and seldom lost an opportunity of referring, if only 
briefly, to the necessity of political and military power, even in 
those cases where they regarded purely commercial considera- 
tions as the most important. To this extent there was no dis- 
tinction between the later and more particularly the English 
mercantilists and, for example, Adam Smith. But there was a 
distinction of degree, and that was both great and important. To 
the very end, the policy of power remained a principal factor 
in mercantilism, while this was never so in laissez-faire. It is 
clear that practical policy was not much different, whether the 

Child, New Discourse of Trade, ch. 4 (Lond. ed. of 1698, 114!). — Letter 
to Sir Thomas Osborne (1672) ;quot. Beer, Old Colonial System 1 16. — Davenant, 
Discourses on the Publtck Revenues etc. (Lond. 1698) 11 60; An Essay on the East 
India Trade ( 1 697, repr. with separate pagination as an appendix to the previous, 
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policy of power was alone decisive oi whether it tiiercly aceupied 
a predoniiiumt position. From the practical standpoint, mer- 
cantilism was here essentially iinilonn and iia sharp contra.st tOj» 
what came after it. 

In the following chapter of this part tho.se [jractical measures , 
will be briefly dealt with in which mercantilism expressed itself 
as a system of power. 
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METHODS* OF THE POLICY OF POWER 


Two tneihodi 

In ihcapractical application of the principles of the policy of 
power, mercantilism followed two different methods ; the first con- 
sisted in deflecting economic activity directly towards the particular 
ends demanded by political, and more especially military, power ; 
the second in creating a kind of reservoir of economic resources 
generally, from which the policy of power could draw what it 
required. The significance of this important distinction is revealed 
when analysed theoretically from the economic point of view. 

The direct use made of the policy of power was deliberately to 
influence the supply and the accumulation of stores of goods 
in the desired direction and to cause corresponding changes in 
prices. The import of goods necessary for war was directly ordered 
or cncouragecl by premiums, while their export was forbidden 
or burdened with dues. In this way the country’s stock of these 
commodities was increased. By similar, though somewhat more 
complicated, regulations, the number of ships or sailors, the 
rural population or the total population, could bo increased. 
This was the first method. If the second method were adopted, 
the total national income, not the supply of particular goods or 
services, was taken as a starting-point. It was then considered 
that taxation would be the state’s weapon for accumulating the 
particular means required, i.c. for exerting an effective demand 
for such goods and services as were needed for defence or for the 
policy of power in general, and also that this demand would be 
sufficient for the purpose. If the problem was tackled in this 
second way, considerations of power became a motive for stimu- 
lating the general economic prosperity of the country, for this 
was considered the best guarantee for ensuring a powerful state. 
Money and the precious metals had a peculiar role to play 
under either of the two methods. The attempt was made by their 
means to serve both the direct political ends of state power and 
even more the indirect ends, for they were considered necessary 
for fostering general economic prosperity. 

Where the striving after power assumed the second form, it 
was bound up with general economic policy in quite a different 
way from the first. The ever-growing importance of general com- 
mercial considerations in public discussion and statesmanship 
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must h.iu* lu.iLlf [UHijilc mi Ur unit uuui- itu tsurd tn i.ill haik 
u[)un gfiuiul t‘i ouimiii irMumrs tm [utUtii.d rud‘. liit* m.mv- 
sitlni and v.irytm; drmumK imimit'ii liy thi**'t.itt‘ in it*, stiuini.- 
after power aho luritiitiutfd lu ttu‘ de. Hue cj the iliiei t, piim 
tipally tuilitary luettmd, toi it ttetume welluiL'h iiupM‘,.itiie to 
prepare tieforehaud everything leqimed tw Uati'it.Ut. Only in 
(iiir sphere did the liml nietluHl still asset t its iulltseiuf down to 
the heginniuf;; of the ttitti leutury', and leiaiii its iitimal (nwition 
till even rmuh later. This refetied In one nl the iMteiiinst items of 
the policy of power. U .seems appropriate to dewiihe first this 
earlier type ofsuie policy of power. 

Dejtim on land 

For reasons into which we need enter no further, this type was 
to Vjc fonnd mainly in Fmglaiid, not oidy in .sin h tnatiers as 
were pcetdiar to a maritime and i nlnni.il powei, hut alsn In 
others. A beginning; had alre.vtly been math’ hefnre the end of the 
Middle Ages in the iimvlnee ol land tlelein e. Ihirinit hdwaitl I Vs 
reign, etuletivmirs were made m tnmpel a hrttrr supply ot woml 
for bowH and !U'rnw‘.s, All men hams importing gnoth Inmi 
Veniee or any other pUtee which hiihrrtt* had rspnited bow 
staves were rccpiircd to bring timr #m h Hiavrs vs ith them for every 
ton of goods (14.7!!). A decade later (i.jfht/hl) the same tihliga- 
lion was imposed in the itnport of wine. This pnlii y, umrcnvrr, 
lasted longer than might be as.sm«ed, in fact at lean a temury, 
for even in the 1570’.^ the Hanseatic mcrchanl.H tomplainrd that 
this obligation, in their opinion, entailed cost.s nnt tif jinipnrtinn 
to the value of the goods, hir 'Fhomas Ciresliarn, KU/.aheth's tight 
hand in all continental affairs, wrote irimnphtintly in J5(>a to 
William Cecil (later Lord Bnrghley) regarding his own deliveries 
of saltpetre and bow staves, "it is a thing better than any 
treasure”, which was, at the same, time, a dedaratkm that this 
kind of tangible preparation was belter than inrmcyd 

Soon after, when changes in military tcehnicpic redegated 
bows and arrows to the museum — Lord Bnrghley wrote towards 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, "the strength of the wars being 
altered from bows and arrows to ordnance”“a very similar 
policy was pursued with regard to the new armaments. Early in 
the 16th century the export of various copper alloys had bcetr 
forbidden. The original statute ■was then renewed and extended 
in 1541/42, the reason given being that "All other Realms and 

1 Statutes; jz Ed. IV c, a; i Rich. Ill c. n.—R. Ehrenbei’g, Hamburg un ' 
England im ^italkr der Kdnigin Elisabeth (Jena i8g6) 133, 

Letter : in Burgon, L\fe qf Sir Thomas Gresham II J 1 . 
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(.•uuntru-, hr lull ut Aitillrty ;it»i umnitiDiw* atul tiiis RtMlui i': 
likf l«> lt« k I hr Millrs RiA.ll aliciC iu Rli/alu'tlt’h I'ri.tfn us iHit* 
()1 lUr {usi joint s^oi k t oiiijianii-,. jluimlrtl [trim ipully with an 
t\t‘ to artillrry Uiinir«‘iiinirs, ‘I'his altitmlr ^ols uhvayN niahuaiiuHl 
in lati't littns, althoiiyji thr fxjntti [iinhihitiitu aiti'rar.s to have 
hts oiur jirat tit ally iiicllts livr. A [iftit laiiiation atfainsl the exjuiit 
(iCt amioijs OK iified even as late as itifiiA 

'Fht' .saltiietve imlustty, as the basis lor the luatiuhu luit' nl 
yfimpovviter, was Iviter y>;iveii nwisl eareliii uLlentiori. SaU|H'tre 
was [tnidneeil iroin the exi rejuenl oi’ man, hoises, and doves. 
'I'he ray;eniess toset nre lliis litr military purptt.se.s oteasioned many 
eonllii t.s, width [dayetl their {tart in the long .struggle ngaimst 
th<‘ system ot [itivileges under Elizabeth and the two early 
Stuarts (see Chajiter VI iu previoas jrart). Iloth the production 
of ,suU[H-lrt\ uitil even more the supervision of “saltpetre mines”, 
us they were stjiTtcwhat rujthcmistically railed, were granted to 
various indivitluals innumerable times in the {tcriod between 
Elizttheth’s art e'.sjon and the Ptiriian Revolution and oeeasionally 
even latiu' the “haUpetre men” a.s they were called who w'crc 
etuiiloyetl ilirrctly to iusr.stigate the saltpetre mines tiud thus 
iiuule themselves event more than tisuaily unpopular. 

In .spite id this tinpopiihirily, the military rtiqiiin’ment.s were 
.so generally recognized that llie.se privilegc.s were to .some 
e-xtent given nil excepiitrmil {msition. During the .struggles 
agnliisi {tateuis in itiot Lord Burghlcy's younger .son, Robert 
(‘Veil, later laii'd Hali.sbury, who wa.s at the time Elizabeth’s 
.Heere.lary ui' .State, frankly admitted that to meddle in these 
uiatters “generally troubleth the Subject”, and he also informed 
the people tiial the queen would have the validity of these 
privileges legally investigated. But at the same time, he emphasized 
dial the country had an insufficient supply of gunpowder. After 
several attempts to tax the extortions, which had little effect, 
James I promised in 1606 to abolish the patents; a promise 
which wa.s presumably not seriously intended. When his last 
Parliament made the Statute of Monopolies in 1623/24 the basis 
of the system of patents and privileges, both saltpetre and gun- 
powder production, as well as artillery and munition works, were 
c.KCCiitfcl from the prohibitions against monopoly. This was very 

“ Staiuk's: 21 Hen. VIII c. lO (1529); 33 Hen. VIII c, 7 (1541/42); 

&, 3 Rd. VI c. 37 (154O).— Cecil’s statement, ttc.'.&coii, Joint Stock Companies 
>t lyuo I 113 r.— Mines Royal and Artillery works; H. Hamilton, The English 
and Cupper Industries to xSao 25, 75 note 3, 276 el passim —Export pro- 
•fcibitions on 1 aniions ; Holdsworth, History 0/ English Law VI 305, 
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welcome lo (thurU's I, ibi' no one so Hooded the ctmulry with 
patents of monopoly as he. lie Ibllowed in his lathei's t(U>tsteps' 
even to the extent ofinstitutinfi a tlunvnigh system of rt'gulaiion, 
A proc luniatitm issued in the moiilh.s befove his aetession pro- 
hibited not only the export of the miu'h'<lesiied defuisits Init also 
that .stables, dove-eoLs, privie.s, etc., be covered with stones, 
boards, thalk, sand, tir earth so as to render more dilht nil lluar 
employment lur saltpetre; and thi.s ruling was nsaintained. The 
[Kilicy was continued with great tenacity of purpose even during 
and after the Puritan Re.volutiun, .so tltal as late as in itiflp 
prohibitions against the export of saltpetre wore tlrawn up, and 
new patents for its production were granted in ibyo and liipa. 
The results do not appear to have been altogether eommensurate 
with the clfort-s. Only a third of the demand eotild be satisfied 
ul liome in Charle.s T’s reign. After the Restoration, Sir Josiah 
Child was fully justified in drawing atumtion lo the great services 
rendered l)y the, East India Caunjiany in importing saltpetre. 
Tlie.se regulations, however, aie of inleresl in that they re])re- 
•senU’d the uio.st far-reaching attempt lo serve general military 
tmds by using the wcxipons of econtimic policy.'' 

tSht/i/nitf! 

'I'he method of the policy of power under consideration luu'c 
achievctl its grciilest .stK’ces.s in the .sjihere of .shipping, In this 
u.spect ofil.s activity, too, England wa.s by far the mo.si important 
country, though it is true that the policy, centring tiround direct 
military t’ec[niremenls, wa.s to he found in its most concenlratc.d 
form in the Scandinavian conntrie.s at an earlier stage of 
development. I'hc way in which it w;is apjiUcd there was to 
compel the building of [irivate .ship.s which could be adapted in 
time of w'ar. Such were the so-called “mounted'’, or armed, 
merchantmen in Sweden and the. defence shijis in Denmark. It is 
obviously anulogou.s lo the; English policy in the mattca' of supiily 
of artillery on land. The ship.s which satisfied certain military 
demands were given cu.stom.s reductions and thc.se acted as 

® Sources for the policy regarding saltpetre, etc. i.a. : early rluiiU'r.s; in 
Trice, English Patents of Monopoly 149?., >. 57 , 163.— Cecil’s .speech of ifiot: 
in Tudor Eton. Docs, II agi, —James I's declaration: 1G06; in Juwnah of the 
House of Commons 1 317!. — ^Proclamation of ilia/j: in Cunningham IE apt 
note a. — Proclamation of 1635: in Foedtra (ed. Rymrr) ist ed. XVIII 33 If. 
Hague ed. VllI: it 16 ff. — .Statute of Monopolies (at Jae. I c, 3) § to.-”Other 
measures under Charles I : Calendar of Slate Papers, Domslie iFjPSSi G 1*7 
Charier of 169a: in Select Charters of Trading Companies (ed. Carr) a34“B; 
cp. Ixxixff. — Child, Hew Disc, oj Trade eh. 9 (1C9H ed. t6o).--Sc« further, 
among other-s: Cunningham IT (Jof., 363; Hotdswoitli op. cil. 
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bouiilics on the building of such ships. In this way the cxnnitry 
was meant to be better prepared for defence in case of naval 
warfare. These measures were first taken towards the beginning 
of the 17th century, in Sweden from 1617 onwards, and in Den- 
mark some few years later. Sweden clung to the policy longer 
than any other country, in fact for a whole century, under the 
name of'helfnhet (i.e. total freedom from customs duties, though 
in actual fact there was only a reduction of one-third). England 
also pursued the same policy, to some extent, but considerably 
later. It first -introduced such regulations during the Restoration 
in 1662, and they became more prominent after the Revolution 
of 1688. At this period English shipping policy, with its underlying 
military modves, had already been fully developed and the idea 
of encouraging the use of armed merchantmen never played 
more than an insignificant part in England, for the obvious 
economic reason that she was the strongest naval power. 

English shipping policy, dictated by interests of defence, and 
to some extent also the policy of continental countries, was, 
however, one step removed from the kind of policy discussed so 
far, which was directly concerned with creating military supplies. 
For it sought support for Its military aims in normal, private 
economic activity, such as was not directed by military ends, 
and so approximated somewhat to the second of the two methods 
of the policy of power, namely the one which sought the source 
of political power in a prosperous economic system. But it did 
not altogether coincide with the second mcthocl, for it was con- 
cerned not with the general stimulation of industry, but only with 
its encouragement along certain definite lines — shipping, ship- 
building, and fishing. 

The practical embodiment of this programme were the 
measures which have become famous through the English 
Navigation Acts. These aimed at reserving the country’s shipping, 
and particularly the long-distance shipping, to the native trading 
fleets. The next step was to place a premium on native ship- 
building by laying down that ships were to be built in the country. 
Furthermore, sailors of native stock were to be bred by means of 
appropriate regulations for the nationality of the crew and the 
ships’ officers. This system was more or less common to all 
Europe. It occurred, for example, in Aragon as early as the 
13th century, then it came to England towards the end of the 
14th century. It was adopted by the Hansa in the 15th century, 

* Heckscher, “Produktplakatet och dess foiutsattningar” {Historiska siudter 
iilldgnade Harald Hjdrne, Ups. 1908, 698-704). 
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and, al the end of the century by CaHtile, in tlie 171I1 tentury by 
Franee and Denmark, and in the lymi’s byiSwc-den (hmuj-li (he 
so-callcd jnodnklplakat.^ 'The policy nuiy Ino f- lieeu aetUiUed by 
different motivea in the various countries at different times, hut 
its importance here is its connection with the mastery of the seas, 
wherein England led the, woild. 

The preambles to English Acts of Parliament are prhverhiully 
misleading as expressions of the real rnotives of policy. Hut in this 
case there can be no doubt of their authenticity; for thi' motives 
given therein recurred in all public and private utteriince.s of the 
century, wherever the question of English shipping \s as hi ought 
up. The language used was so uniform and almost stereotyped 
that it sounds very much like an evcr-iccurring refiain, whether 
the measures in question wci'c the long-distaneo sea trade ami the 
voyages of discovery, the trading eompanies, colonial tuule, .ship- 
building, fishing, supjily of naval mokss, training of sailois, t»r 
anything which luul even a lemote eonucetion with naval power. 
It is true that this should by no means he taken its (hough tuorc 
conimereial eon,sldt'rati(m.s were eulirely wanting. ’I'hey were 
usually mentioned together with the olliers; only the interest in 
power was never allowed to wane. 

It may be enough to give, the following examples chosen from 
an tivcrwhe.lming number, esiiccially trs few fiu is in Ihiglish 
economic history arc better known, us a re, suit chielly of the 
writings of Cunningham. 

Even the earliest English Navigation /ket, lliat of i ;5H t .cemtuined 
a reference to the decay of the navy and the nccc.ssity tif employ- 
ing the usual means ftir assisting it. The same idea reeur.s in 
Henry VII’.s law of 1485, with regard to which Bacon made the 
statement quoted above on the reorientation of policy from one 
of abundant provisions to one of power. From Henry VUI 
onwards until Qpcen Anneks reign, llirougiiout two rcnlurie.s, 
this Leitmotiv reappears with a monotony of repetition in one 
Act of Parliament after another, and very often, too, in other 
official statements. In one of the statute.^ of Henry VIH (1531/32), 
the decline of the navy is deplored, the navy which “had been 
not only a great defence and surety to this Realm of England 
in time of War, but also a high commodity to all the Subjects”, 
so that the kingdom would suffer great danger and the nation 
would deteriorate if there were seafaring men no more. In 
Elizabeth’s time, legislation was even more vigorous in this 

' Heckacher, “Produktplakatet och ties fSnitailtlningar” {Historiska sludUr 
tUlagnade Harold Hjdrne, Ups, 1908, 780), 
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sphere. In one of these laws (1580/81) it was complained that 
soon there would no longer be “a great number of Mariners and 
Seamen fit for the* Service of her Majesty and her said Realm 
for the Defence thereof in time of Wars”. When the Levant trade 
was about to be regulated, Elizabeth’s minister, Walsingham, 
wrote to her ( ?) offering reasons for the conceding of privileges to 
the Levant Company. “First, you shall set a great number of 
your greatest ships in work whereby your navy shall be main- 
tained, one of the principallest strengths and defence of this 
realm.” Under James I the same theme was varied slightly so as 
to flatler his by no means trifling pride. An Act of 1603/4, 
viding for the production of sail cloth, discusses “His Highness’ 
Navy, the chiefest strength of this Realm (next unto God and 
his Highness)”. In the instructions to a Commission for Trade 
set up towards the end of his reign, in 1622, it was stated that 
“because the Maintenance of our Navy and the shipping of oui’ 
kingdom, is a principal means to advance the Honour Strength 
Safety and Profit thereof, we will and require you ...” and there 
followed a large number of commercial measures that were to 
be taken. Preoccupation with interests of power was not peculiar 
to one or another political regime. The reasons given for the 
1651 Navigation Act of the Commonwealth were “the Increase 
of the Shipping and the Encouragcmcnl of the Navigation of 
this Nation, which under the good Providence and Protection 
of God, is so great a means of the Welfare and Safety of this 
Commonwealth”. The 1660 Navigation Act of the Restoration 
period, the most detailed and most decisive of them all, repeated 
this wording almost literally. And to conclude this tedious 
enumeration, the 1705 colonial law of Queen Anne alludes to 
“the Royal Navy and the Navigation of England wherein under 
God the Wealth Safety and Strength of this Kingdom is so much 
concerned”.® 

One of the most important aspects of this policy concerned 
fishing, which was considered a unique training for sailors. It 
is, however, superfluous to enter into a detailed description of the 
regulations for its encouragement, for, with one exception, they 
were identical with those instituted in other spheres. Identical, 

“ Statutes : 5 Rich. II st. t c. 3 , i Hen. VII c. 8 ; 23 Hen. VIII c. 7 ; 23 Eliz. 
c. 7; I Jac. I c. 24; la Car. II c, i8; 3 & 4 Anne c 9, — Navigation Act of 
the Commonwealth (Acts 1651 c. aa) • in Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 
164S-1660 ed. C. H Firth & R. S. Rait (Lond. 1911) II 559 ff. — ^Walsingham : 
pr. m Epstein, Early History of the Levant Company a45. — The 1622 instruction: 
in Foedera (ed, Rymer) ist ed. XVII 414, Hague ed, VII : iv 14. 
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loo, was the thcorelicul nature of the polity. lUit iht* t-xtt‘pti(m 
mentioned is of considerable interest and fonns oju' of the most 
picturesque phenomena in mereantilLst ])olicv; it was the .so- 
called Political Lent. 

Political Lent was lir.st introduced in 15.1;); tluH-fafter it was 
vigorously maintained for about a teiiUny, and did nut iljs. 
appear from the statute book until the itjih century. Its purpon 
was as follows: with certain exceplutns which varictl from time 
to time, people were obliged to refrain from eating meal and 
to cat fish on certain days of the week. As thmniugham points 
out, this legislation is so interesting because what was originally 
a religious custom was reinstituted for political purpn.scs, although 
its former raison d'etre was completely discarded. In the prefaee 
to the first of these Acts it is staled into alia that “Albeit the 
King’s Subjects now having a more perlcct and dear light of 
the Gospel and true word of God , . . and thereby pertadving 
that one day or one Kind of Meat of it .self is u(»t tiu,n> holy more 
pure or more clean than an other, for that all day.sand all Mciih 
bo of their nature of one ecpiul purity deauues.s aiul htirme.ss , , . ; 
Yet forasmuch as diverse of the Kings Hitbjeci.s turtru\g tlirir 
Knowledge therein to Siiiisfy their .sensuality . . . : The Kiug'.s 
Majesty . . . comsldcring . . . specially that Pishcj-s . . . may 
thereby the rather be set on w<trk . . <au.scs the particular 
regulations to be passed. 'I’hal the object wa.s to imrease (he. 
country’s readiness for defeuee on the .sea.s is numifcsl in the 
next Act on the .same .snbjcd, llie mo.sl important ol' (lie liliza- 
bethan Navigation Acts, called an Act lonching lytiain Politique 
Constitutions made for the Maintenance of the Mii>y 'rherc 

Political Lent is regulated by still more detailed prescrqilitms, 
dosely bound up with Uic aim of naval defence, though the need 
for economizing meat is also mentioned. In the long series of 
.statutes and proclamations regarding Polilieal IjcuI, rercrence.s 
to the need of preparation for naval defence arc constantly 
repeated.’ 

The naval policy of power had yet another a.spect. It cn- 

’ Statutes quoted: 2 & 3 Ed. VI c. tg; 5 Elia:, c. ,>) §| ti -14, aa 23. — 
The final repeal took place through 3 Geo. IV c. 41 § 2 (1B22) and ;)t & 32 
Vic. c. 45 § 71 Sched. 2 (1868), — A law which had once repealed the system for 
a short period (39 Eliz. c. 10, i 596 / 97 )> contains an inte>-e.sting and rather 
damaging criticism of it. The remainder of the relevant legislaiitm is t (‘pro- 
duced or mentioned in Cunningham 1 * 499 f., II® 67--73 ; and tlte remainder 
oi the English fishing policy may also be studied there.“.-.li'or the rest, the 
literature on this subject is too great for me to be able to refer to it liere with 
any completeness. 
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deavourcd to secure for the country an abundant stork of naval 
stores {Jomnusemenls de la marine). In doing so it fell back upon the 
older of the two methods discussed here, procuring the particular 
articles apparently necessary for defence by direct measures. 
This policy was directed mainly against the northern Powers, 
particularly Sweden and Finland, the main sources of supply, 
who were thoroughly determined to take advantage of their 
monopolistic position, especially with regard to the production 
of tar. Colbert met this by stimulating native production, and 
partly also by attempting to wrest the Baltic trade from the 
Dutch, though this attempt was chiefly dictated by his over- 
whelming desire to deal a blow at Dutch shipping. England, on 
the other hand, reali2ed more and more that it had in the North 
American colonies what from the mercantilist point of view was 
an ideal source of supply of these stores ; all the more so because 
to develop their production of these goods was to restrain them 
from competing with the mother country in manufactures, 
particularly the cloth industry, the apple of her eye.® 

The scarcity of timber prevailing, as it was thought, in most 
European countries, provided a difficulty which, at any rate in 
England, was a very real one, for limber was in demand primarily 
for naval purposes. Oak was always considered necessary for 
mcn-of-war and generally for ships carrying arras, and oak was 
especially scarce. The encouragement of native shipbuilding 
meant first and foremost an increased consumption of the meagre 
stock of native timber. And if this stock was insufficient it was 
necessary to import, which involved an expensive outlay on 
freight and tonnage, whereas to import ships would not only 
obviate both freight and tonnage costs, but would in fact economize 
freights and place more tonnage at the country’s disposal. 
Importing timber, moreover, did not make the country any the 
less dependent on foreign supplies than importing ready-built 
ships would have done. If, in spite of these difficulties, native 
shipbuilding was stimulated, it is a proof that considerations of 
power actually had to be subjected to the general or com- 
mercial mercantilist interests and that defence was not always 
furthered by measures which had it for their motive. In this case 
® On England, see t.a., Cunningham II® and Beer, Old Colonial System, 
passim. — On France, see e.g. Leilres de Colbert III: i 76 ff., 223, 240, III; n 
54 f., VII Q42 f. ; Marlin, La grande Industrie sous Louis XIV 184-7 5 the Baltic 
Sea tiade P. Boissonnade and P. Charliat, Colbert et la Compagnie de commerce du 
JVord', on Colbert’s Compagnie dcs fournissements de la marine, see also a 
speech of the deputy for Nantes at the Conseil de Commerce of 1701 ; repro- 
duced in Correspondance des contrdleurs gMraux (ed. Boislisle) II 498. 
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the. import of raw lualorials was rfj'anlfd as iisciiil, while the 
import of (iiiislied goods was IVowuod upon, 'lids poUry wu.s 
derisive, although Kuglish naval strength ' might liave been 
better served by directly contuuy measures. .Vpiiarently, however, 
people tvere ignorant ol'this t ontratlii lion. In so I'.ir as they were 
at all ( ousdotis of it, they may have belies ed that eeononde 
pro.spcrity, whicli wa.s con.sitlered tiie outi oiue of .shipbuilding at 
home, was a source orpolltkal power tueording to the seeond of 
the two methods distingui-shed at the begiiiiung of this thaiiter. 
It goes without saying that attempts were madt' to maintain 
and to inerea.se the .stock.s ol'tiniher in the ( oimtr)' itst'll', httt with 
negligible sucecss in the majority orcounlries." 

In the relation betw'ccn political power and economii- policy, 
the colonics played a great pait. The sitnation was outlined 
by Sir John Seeley half a eentury ago and has been vigorously 
confirmed by the more teeent historian of linglish eolimial 
policy, the American O. L. Beer. Aeeording to the Old (kilonial 
Sy.slem the tusk ol'the mollter i ountry was to prot('ct tlie i oionie's, 
but in return they were to grant her conuunvial advantages; 
more, especitdly they were to direct their produt thm along lho.se 
linos which the mother emmtry e<iusidei'ed iiuol adv.mtageous to 
licrsclf. To this extent it was eommert ial ami not poliih al interest, s 
which predommated, with the exception that the sy.stem W'as 
to provide a means for colonial deietice. Hut two other aspeel.s 
may be distinguished in the systent and their main eiul was the 
power ol'the state, Both were eonuectetl with the primiplc oi 
sclf-suiTicIency, which was chiefly tliclated by ctntsiilevaliuns ot' 
political power. 

Self-siiJficiencj 

The fact that the colonics dilTcred widely in their geographical 
and economic make-up from the mother country made them 
well suited for supplementing its needs. They ojjcned up the 
possibility of providing a system of supply within a self-contained 
empire. To make the colonies thus the complement of the mother 
country, the latter guaranteed their products a preferential or 
even a monopolistic position in her markets, and in extreme 
cases went so far as to wipe out completely any native manu- 

9 On this question it will be sulficicnt to refer to tlie most complete exposition 
on the subject ; R. G, Albion, Forests and Sea Power, the Timber Problem of the 
Royal Navy i 6 ^s-iS 6 s: (Harvard Econ. Studies XXIX, Cainbr., Mass., 1926); 
the effects of the shipbuilding policy 74 f., 1 15, 244 f., the policy in forestry, 
ch. 3 parff. 1 1 7-38. — On the question of fuel in France cp. for instance! Martin, 
La grande Industrie sous Louis XIV 313 f., do, do, sous Louis XV 149, 15: f., as 
well as the deputy for Nantes 1701 (see previous note). 
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faclure competing with the one which it was desired to foster 
in the colonics. The best example of this is the policy directed 
against tobacco growing in England) which was systematically 
and vigorously uprooted, partly by the use of armed force, 
throughout several decades in the supposed interests of the 
southern states of North America. 

The policy of self-sufficiency had a second economic function, 
and that was to prevent the colonies from so developing their 
potentialities that they would be able to stand on their own 
feet and become politically independent. The English Staple 
Act of 1663, one of the keystones of the Old Colonial System, 
referred in explicit terms to the need for developing “a greater 
correspondence and kindness” between the colonies and the 
mother country; but at the same time required the former to 
remain “in firmer dependence upon it”, etc. — a droll com- 
bination of two inconsistent points of view. As far as Ireland was 
concerned, friendship was hardly ever so much as mentioned. 
Lord Strafford, who ruled the island in the 1630’s with a rod of 
iron, wrote frankly, “I am of Opinion that all Wisdom advises to 
keep this Kingdom as much subordinate and dependent upon 
England as is possible, and holding them from the Maimlacturc 
of Wool . . . and then inforcing them to fetch their Clothing 
from thence and to take their Salt from the King (being that 
which preserves and gives value to all their native staple Com- 
modities), how can they depart from us without Nakedness and 
Beggai’y?”^® 

Both attitudes are extremely important in colonial policy, 
even though they were hardly as well considered as they might 
appear. 

To consider first the latter point of view, the need for political 
subjection of the colonies : if it were true that the colonies 
could be kept in perpetual subjection, under the conditions 
prescribed by Strafford, this postulates three things, and in practice 
it is very unlikely that all three conditions should be fulfilled. If 

Staple Act : 1 5 Car. 1 1 c. 7 § 4. — The Earl of Slrafforde's Letters and Despatches, 
ed. Knowler, I 193; quoted in Cunningham II® 368 note a. — Seeley’s Expan- 
sion of England (1883) • the two series of lectures it embodies, the fourth lecture 
of the first series contains the phrase “England gave defence in return for 
trade-privileges.” — ^For the general policy, see Beer, Oiigins of the British Colonial 
System and The Old Colonial System (not completed) partr ch. 3 in the first and 
ch. 1 in the second. For the tobacco policy party, Origins 403-8 and Old. Col. 
Sysi. I 140-7 — Perhaps the best short survey for France is still Pigeonneau’s 
“La politique coloniale de Colbert” (Amales de I’dcole litre des sc. pol I, 1886, 

487-509). 
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wc assume in the first pUiee that the tHfuuuiiit' side nl' the avgiw 
ment were sound, it docs not t’nllovv tliat the eoliinists, eager for 
liberty, would allow themselves to be liighfeiied ufl' (Vom 
I'evolting. In fact it is conceivable tiuit they would put up with 
“nakedness and beggary" for the sake of what in their eyes were 
a higher end. But actually the ecownnie argument itself is not 
without flaws, and for two reasons: if an iiulustiy wdiieh has 
natural advantages in a counliy has been forcibly reslr.iiucd, it 
does not follow that it cannot arise om 0 the- restrii tive measures 
disappear. And finally even though it were really true that such 
manufactures could not arise in colonics which had grown 
independent, because they had formerly been artificially 
restrained, would it therefore really be likely that the colonists 
could no longer procure their supplies from dicir funner mother 
country? Mercantilist doctiiue taught that ocpint was the 
only dc.s'irable coonomii: tran.sacliou and goods w<-ic cx[}oried 
to enemy countries even in war time. It is tints exlremely improb- 
able. that cxjKn’L U) indcpeudeul tHdouit's \vouUl he fta'biddcJi, 
and in fact the actual tamnse of devctopmcul proves that it was 
by no means the case. After the Auierican eohmies gained tlieir 
independence, they continued to draw their supplies from 
England, and England did not for tme nioifieiu (oiiirmpluie 
withholding her goods from them, But if this argmueut is not 
sound, it is auffleient to invalidule the whole train of rt'a.souing; 
and that it was false is proved by the t our.se of history. 

In the second place, with regard t<) the principle of self-sufli- 
cicncy, its military value could not iie particularly great if it 
were applied in practice to a sy.stcui coinprbiag a liunipnm 
country and its transoceanic colonies, I’or if the country were not 
mistress of the seas, she could notin ease of need draw her .mipplics 
any belter from her own colonics than front foreign countries, 
in fact far less easily than from her immediate neighbours, 'riiis 
axiom was borne out in the i8th century as regards France, when 
England laid an embargo on all Frcncfi colonial prfKhicts. 
Besides, where there was a shortage of tonnage it might be 
more difficult, even for a country which dominated the seas, 
to draw its supplies from distant colonics than from foreign jtorts 
closer at hand. Thus even England found difficulties in procuring 
timber from her colonies, because to obtain it thence involved 
from three to five times as much freightage costs as to oblaiu it 
from the ports of the North Sea and the Baltic, In addition there 
was the greater cost of labour, sometimes six times as great, and 
the less efficient commercial organization. 
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There was, however, one set of conditions under which the 
policy of drawing supplies from the colonics could spell greater 
safety than import from foreign countries, i.e. when foreign 
states placed embargoes on their own exports for political or 
other reasons j for such obstructions were out of the question when 
the goods came fiom a territory subject to the same government. 
And these conditions were not altogether absurd, for it is well 
known, for example, that Sweden under Charles XII was an 
unknown factor in this respect — there was no knowing how she 
would act. It was, further, of outstanding practical importance, 
that the Baltic, the enclosed sea from which naval stores were 
drawn, could be blockaded very easily by any adjacent or other 
maritime power, whereas this was impossible in the Atlantic 
Ocean on to which the colonies bordered. There is thus a kernel 
of common sense in the endeavours of the Old Colonial System 
to build up its political power on a self-sufficient territory com- 
prising the mother country and its overseas possessions ; but the 
' weight of this argument has certainly been much over-estimated.^^ 
Autarchical aims appear still more self-contradictory in 
mercantilism, because the old idea of blockade, the cutting oIT 
of the enemy’s supplies, is inconsistent with the conception that 
a country’s gain lies in export, and that import constitutes a loss. 
The result is then a kind of “self-blockade”, the most stupendous 
example of which is Napoleon’s Continental System. 7’ho work 
' to be carried out in the interests of defence by the policy of self- 
sufficiency could thus not be very great; for enemies were on the 
i look-out for the opportunity to flood a country with goods. It 
follows that in reality it was based on a strictly economic doctrine 
and not on any considerations of power. It is not impossible to 
find instances of a consciousness of this character of the policy. 
Richelieu, a statesman who was continually engaged in war, is 
silent on the need for protection against blockade when dis- 
cussing in detail that France ought to manage without importing 
from her neighbours. Montchretien’s view on the economic 
problems of war is revealed, e.g. in his desire to send expensive 
furs to the enemy “so as to draw thence gold and silver and other 
advantages and, after he has been thus enfeebled, to be able to 
u Cp Albion 238 f., 240. — ^An English proclamation of 1625 concerning 
saltpetre calls it a country’s good fortune not to be dependent on the “danger- 
ous, chargeable and casual Supply thereof from Foreign Parts” {Faedera, ed. 
Rymer, ist ed. XVIII 23, Hague ed. VIII; i 16). The second of these three 
adjectives obviously refers to the naive view that native production was not 
“chargeable”; the first is explained by the third, which is therefore what 
remains of the argument. 
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cotKiuer him more easily aiul to heimut' hin luastei". The 
measures amt ainis whieir are taken to have lieeu tlietaieil by 
political considerations ul' pttvver r<*\mal themselves in such 
obscrv'ations as a cloak lor ec(’>ntnuii ideals.*" 

Population 

There, were still other and more impoi taut tispects ol cHonomic 
life which were brought into contact with ilie state’s interest in 
power; the policy regarding pofUilalitm was partii ulaily afhated 
by it. It usually manifested il.sclt merely in ti gener.d attempt to 
increase population, which was alst) actiiatctl by many other 
economic, motives (economic in the narrt>wet sense of the woid) 
as will be elaborated in the following part. In the eoutinnal 
struggle against the enclosing of past me lands to the detriment 
of corn growing, carried on in England throughout the i6th 
century, the idea that was always uppermost was the need to 
maintain a peasant population in the interests of national defeuee, 
A prorlamation of pydi, for instance, stated that “the surety . . , 
of the Realm must bo, defeudecl against the eueniy with lone of 
men, and the multitude of irue subjnts, not with (huks of sheep 
and droves of beasts", And the. idea inuis again and ugaitt in 
contemporary literature. 

It Is of still greater inU're.sl that in extepiiomd i uses the poliey 
of power was concerned not merely with the si/e Init also with 
the quality of the, population. It might be iluiugUl that nutilily 
would already have Ijetm eousidered impoitaui fur general 
ccononric reasons; but actually mercantilists did tint give much 
thought to the clTect on production ofihe tptaUiy ol'the workijtg 
population, except in the case of mdivitliuds with superior u'idls- 
manship. As far as the mass of the working pcjpuhituin was 
concerned, they were counted rather than weighed. Clousidera" 
lions of power occasionally introduced another eoueepllon. 
True, the idea that man and his welfare might be an end in 
themselves certainly never occurred to anyone; they vverc merely 
a means to be used for purposes of the .state. But to be .sidled for 
such purposes certain human qualities were .still cortsidcred 
necessary. This attitude is best expressed by Bacon, and his 
remarks are therefore particularly inlcrc.sting. IIi.s es.say “Of 
1 ** Richelieu, Teilament politique (previous chap, note is) chap, p, .sec, 6 
(1691 ed. 136-9 eij'jawim).— -Montchriticn, Traict}, etc, (11) 131. 

Proclamation of 1548 reproduced in Discourse of the Common Wed (cd, 
Lamond) 149, cp. xi,— References in the general literature : ib. 90, 93 ; “Polices 
to reduce this Realtne of England unto a Prospci'ou.s Wealth and Estate” 
*549 {Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill 31 1 IT.) chap, i ; K, Latimer, Seven Sermons before 
Edward VI (1549 ; English Reprints, ed. E. Arbor, XIII, Birminghani iBtiy, 40). 
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the True Grcatncsse of Kingdomcs tuid iislatos'’ iiu[uirt‘s, iw the 
title suggctiLs, into the essence of true politic ul greatuess, which 
according to Bacon was a matter of quality not quantity- : 

“The population may appear by musters, and the iiumher and 
gieatness of cities and towns by cards and maps. But yet tlieic is not 
anything » among civil afiairs more subject to eiror than the right 
valuation and true judgment concerning the power and forces of an 
estate. The Kingdom of Heaven i.s compared, not to any great kernel 
or nut, but to a grain of mustard seed, which is one ni the least grains, 
but hath in it a property and spirit hastily to get uji and spread. So 
are there States great in Territory, and yet not apt to enlatgt; or com- 
mand; and some tliat have but a small dimension of stem, and yet 
apt to be the foundation of great monarchies. 

“Walled towns, stored arsenals, and armouries, goodly races of hoise, 
chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, and the like ; all this is 
but a sheep in lion’s skin, except the breed and disposition of the 
people be stout and warlike; nay, number itself m armies importctli 
not much where the people is of weak courage; for, as Virgil saith, 
Tt never troubles a wolf how many the sheep he.’ ” 

One of the most popular ideas of the time, then, eome.s under 
the lash of hi.s urgunicnl : 

“Neither Is money the sinews of war, as it is trivially sahl, wliert' tlu' 
sinews of men’s arms, in base and ciremiiiatc people, are railing,” 

He then develops a complete social jn’ogrannnc : 

“Let Slates that aim at grcatne,ss take heed how theii nobility and 
gentlemen do multiply too fast; for that maketh the common subject 
grow to be a peasant and base swain, driven out of heart, and in 
effect but the gentleman’s labourer. . . , And you will bring it to that, 
that not the hundred poll will be fit for an helmet, especially as to the 
infantery, which is the nerve of an army ; and so there will be great 
population and little strength. 

It must be admitted that the Machtpolitik aspect of population 
policy could hardly have been expressed more conclusively. 

The ideal behind the distribution of property, it must be 
emphasized, and the relative strength of various classes was 
related, in the considerations of power, to medieval aspirations. 
I refer to the subject dealt with in Chapter VI of the foregoing 
part (I 271 f.). People were fearful that “the rich cat out the 
poor”, that monopolization might create a small number of rich 
at the expense of a suitable subsistence for the large majority. 

Bacon, Essays, No. 29 in the 1625 ed, (ed. Wright 119-22). An extract 
from this has been chosen as a motto for the whole of the present work. 
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Jii Bat'on wo .see tho tamuft litm hotuotu ihis siaudjuiint .uul that 
of the jinlii'y of ixiw'fi, applyini' not iiunrK tu tho uiral [topula- 
lion refemal to ia the last (piotaiton hut mmoivotl uii. miuh 
broader lines. “Ahovt* all thiu^s p.iuu! [atliiy i'^ to he taed, that 
the treasure and luouies in a State he not y.itheied into few 
liaiuls; for, otherwi.se, a State may have a Rreat .ok k and yet 
.starve. And money is like tmu k, not good eKiepi it he sjnead'’- 
this phrase was also meant itt .snppotl the demand to kee}) money 
in eiiculation. "This is done tliielly hy .snpptesdnii, or, at the 
least, keeping a strait hand upon, the devout iug trade.s of usury, 
ingrossirig, great paslurage.s, and the like.”'® 

This attitude, it should be tidded, hu.s htani (‘Xi'ejjtiiinal til all 
limes in the treatment of population problems, and it heeaine 
increasingly so in the course of the mcieantilist period. The 
military aspect of pnpulati<ju was not emphasi/.etl »il all strongly 
in later mereaiUilist thought. 'Vhe wotker came to he legatdcd 
allogethcr as a fartoi of ptoduetiou, as will Ite discussed iu tleiail 
loward.s the end of the following paif (e./. if, a tye). ’The 
individual pltiycd a pari iu the .system only as ti sen. ant of 
economic ends, ihongh these ends, in their tmu, multi he made 
sulwervicut to the intcreshs of power. With a huge [lopuhidou 
and low wages it was hoped to elfeet a huge eJvjHUt tauplus of 
mamtfaclurcs and a large import .sutphis ol goUl ami preiious 
stones, and this desire hceamc iisdf a part of the state’s policy of 
power. 'Diis l)riag.s u.s elo.se to the (>f the tvvt) methods of 
the policy of power: the state attempting to suengtheu it.s power 
through national economic prosprtily, 'I'he view ol the mcan.s 
to that end consequently coloured the policy of power. 

Money 

The attitude of the policy of power towards money is particularly 
characteristic of this, for it was naturally contlttionctl hy the 
general mercantili.st conception ol' money as embodying all 
economic resources. Again and again the view is repeated, with 
greater or less clarity, that a slate could be williout money 
only on pain of serious political and even, more serious military 
consequences. John Hales, in his Dismme of the Common Weal, 
calls "treasure” the sinews of war because the king could not 
use other sorts of money (of leather, etc.) abroad. 

"Money the sinews of war” {pecunia nerous belli or turn hellorurn) 
was a slogan that seldom failed. Bacon, with his mote organic 
view of society, did not approve of it and attacked thi.s most 

Bacon, Bssajis, “Of Seditions and Troubles” (No. 15 in 1625 pubh, cd. 
Wright, 60). 
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l^opular opinion on the relation between j^ower and economic 
life. Sometimes it was said that it was “now” no longer the 
sharpest sword but the longest purse that won wars, and some- 
times the illustration was more detailed. In a typical, anonymous 
pamphlet of 1671, The Use and Abuses of Money, the opinion is 
given that “The greatest and most weighty reason that money 
is of public use, is, that it tends to the preservation of a Kingdom ; 
money is the sinews of war, and riches the honour of a Kingdom 
in Peace. . . . And if Soldiers could be paid without money, or a 
Crown maintained and kept without Coin, there would be no 
absolute need of it.” As usual, Locke was a particularly good 
‘ representative of the mercantilist point of view. In support of 
the thesis that a country must have more money than its neigh- 
bours, he wrote “if any of our Neighbours have it in a much 
greater abundance than we, we are many ways obnoxious to 
them — ( [sic] — he must have meant it the other way about) . i . They 
can maintain a greater force. 2. They can tempt away our People, 
by greater wages, to serve them by Land or Sea, or m any Labour. 
3. They can command the Markets and thereby break our 
Trade, and make us poor. 4. They can on any occasion ingro.ss 
Naval and Warlike Stoics, and thereby endanger us.” 'I'hc 
argument was based throughout on the charactciistic mercan- 
tilist theory of money, and is interesting as a proof of how 
important considerations of power in money policy appeared 
even to so advanced a rationalist as Locke. It shows how im- 
portant this attitude was in the practical policy of mercantilism. 

The relation between monetary policy and power was parti- 
cularly close in the sphere of public finance, for financial resources 
were of course one of the first prerequisites of military policy. 
The economic justification for connecting this with the supply of 
money was possibly greater than when applied to economic life 
as a whole, for many states, especially on the continent, found 
great difficn^y in reckoning their revenues on a money basis 
to the same degree as they had to do with their expenditure. Be 
that as it may, the policy harmonized perfectly with the general 
mercantilist conception of the role of money in economic activity. 
Needless to say Colbert was the best representative of this view, 
m Discourse of the Common Weal 86 f. — [M. de St. Jean], Le commerce honorable 
ou considerations pohtiques (Nantes 1647) sect. 2 chap. 3 & 4, part^. 150, i6q fF. — 
The Use and Abuses of Money (Lond. 1671) 4f, — Locke, Further Considerations 
Concerning Raising the Value of Money (2nd ed , Lond. 1695, 15 f.). — Sir F. Brew- 
ster, Neva Essays on Trade (Lond. 1702) 28, 31. — J. Law, Considerations sur le 
commeice et Vargent (1705, French ed.. La Haye 1720, chap. 7 & 8, e.g. 183). — 
D. Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce (1728, repr. Lond. 1928, 39 f.) etc. 
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Ibr hr was tlu‘ gveatrst maiiji tn luuuii ial jtnliis, la tlif nn.n 
Mmoin’ an Hoi mu li'\ Fhumi't^ i>t itc/n miotril ahovr hr rhtluuatrd 
thr rrlafiun.shil> in ihr .ijiralrst »h-raih fir fficjr virurcl ihr 
inniKvUnu hrlwecu tlir iuiuumt ot taxation ant! iht‘ tola! uf 
firiuhiliti}^ iiuuiry nr jnrtinu-i stoutw in a iiiatmri ispital nf 
mruMntilism aiu! its inourlaiy t nni fiiiion'., Ur thru rntrird 
into drtailril tnuiptiUUinn (d'thr wax iu whith a hrttri I'utptu- 
tion between the two uniUl hr atiived at, lu liis lipuiitin, tlu' 
proportion .should be 1:^5, wheiras in leaiilx hr t.thiilatnl the 
total taxation at 70 million /trxo mnipaietl with a '■iher cir- 
culation of only lytt millions. In this way he easily mined at 
the ii.sual mercantilist precept, th;u (>r iiu reusing; tin' amount 
of money in the country, and with him thi.s pieu'pl became a 
strong fundamental of publit fmanre. How intimate Colbert 
regarded this rclatitinship and how seriously he xveut about the 
mattei may be .seen iu the fact that he not ttulv uiged .sliiit 
ceonomie.*! iu the budget, but seiiousK i outemplated phuing 
olwliU'le.s in the way (>f the UHulatitui ol siKei between the 
provinces, so that one should not be .d>le to have too little mid 
another loo much. For the same je.isous he mgrd that the 
forlificaliom in the newly acquired teuiloiies be liuiitrd ,nul 
no troops be sent theie, so as lu p» event money liom (lowing tu 
neighbouring countries. A .statesman uune ihuu usu.illy ilumin.iied 
by consideration of power is here seen to allow his pun lit al 
measures to be protbuiKUy iuHuemed by his views ul the »(m* 
ncclion between cause and clfcct in the economic held, above 
all iu the lielcl of inoncy.i’ 

In this way the policy of power led to the typical men antilist 
programme for the organi'/alion of economic tu tivity, because 
the latter was considered a means for the uttainmciit of power. 
At the same lime it is evident that such a progranunc could ohen 
easily come into conflict with the demand that the country must 
be prepared for war, and in fact many examples hav c been given 
above to this effect, Colbert attacked Louvois’ war expenditure 
and military undertakings, because they underinined, in his 
opinion, the real source of power-- economic activity. C)a the 
same grounds, others were able to attack the encouragement 
given for military reasons to individual industries, because thi.s 
was considered harmful to the general economic developmciil. 
The English Navigation Acts, for example, therefore did not 
enjoy universal approbation among mercantili.sl writers. Roger 
Coke’s vigorous criticism of these Acts is a particularly character- 
Letlres de Colbert VII S35 IT,, 1154. 
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istic example, for it expiosses in il.s ino.sl rdiiied Ibim the point 
of view of political ^powei as a factor in the slate’s economic policy. 
Genetal policy 

Like tlicmajoiity of the mercantilist writeis, Cloke was strongly 
influenced by the consideration oi power. In the ‘’Definitions” 
with which he prefaced the first of his series of four pamphlets 
on trade, he stated, c.g. (1671), “The end of trade is threefold, 
viz. Strength, Wealth, and Employment for all sorts of People.” 
Thus power took first place among the benefits of trade; ancl this 
was consistent with Coke’s view that the victory of the Dutch 
over the Spaniards was due to trade ancl that his panacea for 
all evils, increased immigration, meant increased power to the 
country. But this by no means prevented Coke from vigorously 
attacking the Navigation Acts. His reason was that supremacy at 
sea, like domination in any other sphere, was to be won simply 
and solely through commercial prosperity: “I desire as much 
as any man, that Navigation ancl Mariners may be cncreasccl 
by the Natives of England, and English Ships, as far as the 
Natives of England in such Shipping can maintain Navigation; 
yet both must be clone in lime, as by such means ns Cod and 
Nature have ordained, viz. by encrcasing Tiacle in England: 
and if both Trade ancl Navigation cannot be carried on ))y the 
Natives alone, I sec not reason why (at least at present) Trade 
(which is more excellent than Navigation) should not be cnci cased, 
though upon the account of foreign Navigtition.” There follows 
a long scries of maxims regarding changes in the regulation of 
economic activity, whereby the admission of foreigners to various 
employments could be made easier and the purchase of ships 
from abroad rendered possible, ancl thus not only trade but also 
shipping could be encouraged. He delivers himself finally of the 
following reflection : “It is not the royal French fleet, its numbers 
and greatness, which makes the French King almost as mighty 
at sea as the English or Dutch ; but it is the lack of the latter of 
such industries as could increase their shipping and the number 
of their seamen 

Thus the state’s policy of power was welded firmly and com- 
pletely to the general economic policy. We have therefore arrived 
at the point when it is necessary to turn to the treatment of the 
economic matters proper in the mercantile system; and this 
will be the subject of the two parts that follow. 

r® Coke, Tteahse I “Definitions” (unpaged); II “Pieface to the Reader” 
(unpaged) ; III 27 ; the whole of IV, part^ 75, 80. 
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DIFFERENT ATTITUDES TOWARDS aOMMODTITES 

To recagiLulate liricfly the points leading to tlze present stage: 
the first joart of the present work attempted to elucidate the 
endeavours towards moulding the state into an economic unit. 
A subordinate part of this refeired to the formal or admini.s- 
trative question, the attempts to transfer the treatment of problems 
of economic policy to the state. The main task, however, was con- 
cerned with the actual nature of the policy, i.e. the extent to 
which the economic disintegration of the state among feudal 
institutions pi’operly speaking, and even more the towns with 
selfish local policies of their own, was overcome during the 
period, or the extent to which this task was left over to a later 
economic and political regime. To some degree, this was intended 
to shed light on the part played by economic policy in the 
economic upheaval known as the Industrial Revolution; how 
far, in other words, the policy encouraged or hindered the 
economic forms of society which grew up in the etzurse of the 
njth centiuy. 

The ,sc('ond part has likewise dealt with the rclalion.s to the 
aims of the state, not by way of contrast with national disiute- 
gralion, but with regard to the use to which the resources of the 
state .should be put. More precisely, how far economic life was 
subordinated to considerations of state power, especially in relation 
to foreign states, though also in some cases in relation to dependent 
colonies. So far as a number of primitive measures were concerned, 
this was a simple matter, for their connection with the aims 
of political power was unequivocal. This referred to activities 
directly intended to increase the supply within the country of 
commodities of military importance. But together with these, 
were discovered other aspects of economic policy, which became 
increasingly important in the course of time. The measures 
expressing these aspects were not dictated directly but indirectly 
influenced by considerations of power, their direct aim being to 
foster economic life as a whole, as an aid to political power. But 
what was considered economically beneficial or harmful to the 
country depended in turn on the general conceptions of economic 
matters. It is therefore necessary to look into these conceptions. 

In the third and fourth parts, ideas on the interplay of economic 
forces will be considered, in so far as they influenced economic 
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pulky. It will ht‘ lu't rssary in iiuf'itii^att' thr way in wltii h 
ccnuomit' activity was iutcndcd ttiM'i vr the lauiiiulav cuds, and 
the nteaiis that were cnusidcred >uitaf)lc tVnm the puiul ot'vitav 
of society or the state. To undeisund this, it is neu-ssaiy to 
exphain the influence of the j-i'iieral ideas of the time on the 
working.s oi' the ectvnomic system. Otdy .siuh general hleus can 
explain why action wa.s taken in (*ue or .mother diret lion. It 
is in this way that we anive at what i.s .spet ijically euinmnie in 
mercantilism, what, from the economic point ol view, distinguishes 
it ba.sirally from earlier or later duclrines. lleneelorth the (pie.stion 
arises oflhc choice of means for parlieutar ends, whereas hitherto 
only the ends themselves have been dealt with. Now, an eeonomic 
system is nothing but an adaptation to given non-ecauiomie cnd.s, 
so it follows that we have only now reai'hed what is sperifieally 
economic in mcrcantili.sm. 

fnrlhei', the ell'orls hitherto (le.serihed antse more or les.s of 
nceessily, fotred by tlie reejuirements of the state, wheieas there 
is nthhing which arose obviously or of neeesMly in what hdlow.s, 
A slate authority there must he, and this authority will alway.s 
attemid to niastcr partieulur instittuiuiis and to provide itself 
with the economic re.scmrees necessary to a.sserl itsell. It is true 
that the manner in whieli it grapples with this problem will 
not always be the same at dillerent times, hut the prohlem itself 
is always there. On the other hand, the economic- policy deter- 
mined l)y the prevailing eeonomic ideal, mul llte conception of 
economic life on which that ideal Is l)a.sed are .su.sceptihle of 
unlimited change. 

An investigation into what is specifically ecotumtir in mercan- 
tilism must start from its attitude lowtirds comtrwdilifs. This and 
the related problems will be dealt with in the third part. The 
fourth part will then be devoted to the relationship of mercan- 
tilism to money. The connection between the money aspect and 
the goods aspect is very dose, perhaps even clo.ser in mercantilist 
conception than in reality. These two a.spcct.s of economic life 
were thus most intimately related. Yet they were treated differently 
in many respects. The attitude towards good.s was taken more or 
less for granted and was hardly ever made the subject of a 
thoroughgoing analysis during the actual heyday of mercantilism, 
but only in the time of its decline in the i8lh century, Tlie 
mercantilist conception of money rested just as much on unguided 
instinct, but it was increasingly the subject of lively and intensive 
discussion and so was well thought out and rationalized. For 
the sake of clarity it is therefore essential to keep the two 
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aspects apartj though we must never lose sight of their inter- 
connectedness. 

The altitude of'any econornic doctrine towards goods might 
appear to be the same and too obvious to require mention. For 
one would expect every society to make elForts to provide 
its members with as plentiful a supply of goods as possible for 
their requirements. When trading with other groups, it would 
do this by endeavouring to get the greatest possible value out of 
the transaction. In other words, the interests of the society, like 
the interests of the individual, might be thought to lie in buying 
cheap and selling dear. On closer consideration, this is seen to 
be merely two aspects of one and the same thing ; for the actual 
payment for one’s own goods is made up of the goods of someone 
j else, so that if relatively many commodities are received in 
exchange for one’s own, one is both buying cheap and selling 
dear at the same time. 

To the ordinary observer, however, the matter is not so clear. 
Moreover, economic life is so complex that the application of 
this simple argument to concrete cases involves considerable 
difhcultics. It may be said that laissez-faii e concentrated on the 
goal described, often with complete indifference to the compli- 
cations involved. As in other cases, it stood laixscz-fahe in good 
stead here that it could, in a way peculiar to itself, ignore the 
economic ideas of the “natural man”. These did not dare venture 
forth in the face of its doctrines, for these doctrines came to 
appear too irrefutable to stand contradiction. 

A parallel to the attitude of laissez-faire towards commodities 
existed in a much earlier period, in the early Middle Ages. What is 
usually described as medieval economic policy is undoubtedly a 
relatively late phenomenon, succeeding an earlier state of affairs 
in which there was less interference from above and greater 
economic mobility. North of the Alps, the new, so called medieval 
tendencies were not of much importance before the 13th 
century, and in the Hansa, for example, the new policy was in 
full swing only after 1400. It is difficult to determine how far the 
apparently “liberal” order which had prevailed until then was 
the expression of a particular economic outlook, for its character 
is revealed most clearly in the measures of compulsion which set 
it aside. But it is not inconceivable that it was partly based on 
ideas which saw an advantage in the expansion of trade and the 
visit of foreign merchants.^ The main explanation, however, must 

1 The greater freedom in the early Middle Ages in the case of the German 
towns has been emphasized particularly by von Below’s ProUeme der W^rt- 
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hr siHi.tiht in anuihrr ilu'rdinn. l>c hhri.itr riu tn.u liuirut un 
rrounmii' ai tivity was iinimssihlr simjRy hn auM* thrir urrr no 
hisuuuinnspowfrtul atui puriuisrlui nuiui'li Uiidt n(U\ tlu-iusclves 
with such a puliry. In mi far a^ ihrir ua'. an\ mu It rtunniiiit 
pttlii’y at all, it cUlVrt'ialrntirrly Inmi thr ttl Liirr limrs. 

t'un.srquently, an artnnut tif the hi'-tiny nf ruaannii pnlity 
after uncienl times need nnt ,r:tt fnrtlier haik than tn nuinieipal 
polity in its c hissical, medieval htrin. 

The first part of the present work has shown, with ileiailed 
evidence, hoW' vtistly important were the meditwal towns in all 
aspects of economic policy, and how they retained their im- 
portance until w'cll into the iplli eenlnry. And mnnicipal 
inllueiice made itself ftdl just as imuh in the altitude inwards 
commodities. But even from the point of view of mnnicipal 
policy, there were, three diflViTiil conceptions of the siynilicanee 
ofjionds, and all three enjoyed a far-mu him!; .md lasting (nfluem e. 

In (he lirst jilace, j^otnls could hr regaided purely from the 
sttuidpoial of eK<'hunKe. This was how’ they wric regarded in 
trade, or rather in mkUUemeu’s trading. Where the town was a 
iradiiiK cmtrd, this view was derisive. Seiondly, even when viewed 
from the standpoint of municipal interrst-., goods lould he 
treated a.s was natural to titi/eus who mil) ‘ onsunird hut did not 
produce goods of this kind. For the most essential of all gtmds, 
ibod-stuHs, a towm is almost exelitsively a rr«/»c e/ lonuimplm. It 
Wits therefore natural to vum at as plcniiful u .supply of good.s us 
possible without considering the elfret on the produeers. That 
was the second aspect. The thirtl was a funetiun of the town in 
its' capacity as a production mitre, goods being regarded through 
the eyes of the producer. Production wars then considered to .some 
extent an end in itself, and the goal of [iroduetion, tht' catering 
for wants and consumption, was ignored. These three poinLs of 
view arc mutually exclusive, but they ran all be deduc'ed from 
the principles of a selfish municipal poliey, as we have observed 
in the fourth chapter of the first part. In practice, each of the 
three exercised a wide influence both in space and time, 

The results of all three may easily be de.scribed. From the point 
of view of trade, pure and simple, no sentiment, as it were, enters 
sehafisgeschichte (Tubingen igao) 233-45; cp. the sentiment placed at the head 
of the oldest code of Strasburg, dating from the lath century: “Ad formatn 
aliarum civitatum in eo honorc cundila est Argentina ( .S’traaburg), ut 
omnis homo tam extraneus qviam indigena paeeiri in ea omni tempoic ct ab 
omnibus habeat” {Urktmclen i:ur filSdtisclien Ver/mmftsMesihkhte, ed. F. Keutgen, 
Berl. igoi, 93). In Italy, France, and England municipal policy proper begins 
approximately equally laic. 
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into the uttitude tuwuvcl.s goods. Their only fuuetion is to provide 
prolits in t;xehungc tnui-saclions, uacl for the rest they are a matter 
of indificrcnce. Next, from the point of view of consumption, at 
least in the short view, the aim is necessarily to attract and 
retain the goods as much as possible. 'To exaggerate somewhat, 
this aim may perhaps be called a htiiiga foi goods-. Lastly, from the 
producers’ point of view, goods arc regarded with precisely 
contrary feelings. The danger then lies in having too much, in 
not being able to dispose of the goods, and in having them 
remain on one’s hands ; while the object is to rid oneself of them 
as fast as possible. Under the influence of such ideas there arises 
a sort of/cfl? of goods. 

With regard to prices, too, these three aspects are clearly 
differentiated. Commerce desires neither cheap goods nor dear 
goods ; it wants to buy them cheap and sell them dear. Here is a 
point of agreement with the laissez-faire outlook, which will be 
illustrated Itclow in greater detail. In this connection, too, goods 
arc an indiferent facloj' from the standpoint of commerce. The 
consumers, on the other hand, desire to jn'oeure the goods us 
cheaply as {jossiblc, Their gospel is the gospel of cheapness. The 
standpoint of the producers leads to the gospel dearne.ss. 

I Still, if the altitude towards goods is reflected in a corresj^onding 
' attitude towards prices, there emerges an im])ortant and novel 
' factor. It is true that high or low prices always appear, to the 
untutored mind, as the result of a scarcity or abunclancc in the 
supply of goods. But if prices arc expressed by a common measure 
' of value, the monetary system in reality enters as a new conlri" 

, butory factor of the most far-reaching importance. The demand 
; for higher or lower prices then leads to a corresponding monetary 
I policy. Here, therefore, exists a close relationship between the 
'goods aspect and the money aspect of economic policy. This 
relationship will be discussed in the fourth part, in connection 
with monetary policy itself. 

The following exposition may be considerably simplified if 
special expressions are adopted at the outset for the three types 
of economic policy just outlined. 

The policy determined by the interests of intermediary trade 
/will be called staple policy. Historically the word “staple” has had 
a double meaning, but one of its meanings, and in fact the more 
important, indicates precisely the standpoint which it is here taken 
to characterize. The second meaning of the word staple, with 
which wc are not, at least primarily, concerned, arose from the 
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practitc c(t‘ nu-n h.ml ursaui/atiuii'i cii lu auuf, ’iat tnut-s’' or 
I onmu'ri'ial tfutri's aluaiad, uu uli'uh tmiudfii wviv uunc or 
l<‘ss lannpt'llfcl to tot us ihfir Inisinris, witlioiu aii\ rti;aul tor llir 
interests of l lie loi at mert hants. In tlii-. srt onti nu-aning, the 
Imn ‘'stapU'” is itU-nlu al with ’’nvait lo\\ji'\ anti i\ rn\ploycil 
as such in the Ilansa as well as in the various Ihatlish tiaiiiufr 
curpnnitions, the Mtua hunts of tin' .Siai<le ,tntl the Men haul 
Adventurers’ Company. The .staph- politv umlt'r < onsiikaation 
here was, on the ( ontrary, pursued by the towns theniselve.s in 
their own inteie.sts. 

The policy which ha.s the eonsuniets’ interests in mind may be 
described by a contemporarv Spanish expression liie poluy of 
provision {poliiiia (k lo\ abushs).' 'I’his cxpre.ssion will be nsed to 
include both what i.s intt'ntional and wliat is unintentional in the 
policy. 

For the polity dmninutetl by piodni ets’ interests lliete exists 
an ex[)re.ssinu of respet table anti(|uify In the term pnikclionim, 
Ihtt it i« purtienlavly necessary ttt I'tiurd against a possible tuis- 
luulcrstanding' on this [mint. As used in this book the wiiul tloe.s 
not refer to the [n'esenee ttr absent e of governmental measures 
a.s .such, intt'ifering wilh ecrmoniie at tiviiy, lot these were t muuion 
to all three types. Proteetionism here is taken ii» be the ontutnie 
of a definite atlitiKle towards gtiotls, the "fear of gtmds" or the 
“gosiicl of high prices”. 

On eltwcr examination, the three tyiie.s, in .s[jite offnndutnejital 
dilFcrenccs, will bo, fmmcl to present tmmy features in eotuuion. 
For our purpose, the relatumship of bitth the stujtle polity and 
the policy of provision to protectionism arc of impitrtance, At 
the outset, however, it is necc.ssury to emidittsi/.e iltcir tlifrercuces. 

Finally, it might seem natural to as.sutue that the three kinds 
of policy were always applied to different groups id’comtnodilies — 
the staple policy to the goods used in the Intermediary trade of 
the particular town, the policy of provision to it.s food-slufls, and 
protectionism to its manufactures. Actually this was partly the 
case ; the staple policy and the policy of i)r()vi.sion in particular 
often went together, and indeed ihi.s often gave ri.se to friction. 
In the normal way, however, the town.s limited thcinselve.s for a 
long time to these two of the three [)os.siblc methods, so that 
protectionism, in the sense here used, never or hardly ever 
occurred at all in the medieval system. This was due to the 
circumstance, which must be stressed over and over again, that 

‘ M. J. Bonn, Spaniem Medergang wSitrend der Prdmmlutm drs iff. Ja/ir- 
hunderts (Stuttgart 1896) ia8. 
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econoniit.' policy is dc'tenuiiu-cl not so luufh by tlie, oconomic 
fads as by ijeojdc-'.s.coiu'eiJtions of thcso fads. Now during the 
greater purl ol the Middle Ages, those eoneoptions did not favour 
a protectionist .system. After the end of the Middle Age.s the 
position wa.s completcdy changed. lu thi.s way there was a break 
hetweem tjie staple policy and the policy of provision on the one 
hand and protectionism, on the other. Protectionism, as T under- 
stand the word here, was a relatively laic phenomenon, which 
gave rise to another policy and another attitude towards com- 
modities. 

This must by no means be taken to imply that the older methods 
* had disappeared completely before the 19th century. That is 
true neither of them nor of any other elements of medieval muni- 
cipal policy. What took place was that there arose in addition a 
new phenomenon, which pushed them further and further into 
the background. The new phenomenon is the policy of protection 
which, together with monetary policy, rejircsents the most 
important original contribution of mercantilism to the history 
' of economic policy. 
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.S'l'APi.K POLICY 

Even a Hiniplo tTontsmir uu;il\M'i mvt,st tuiunu t* the nicnliant 
that the supply aiul the sale tifRixals .iie must iutiuuiteh lehued. 
Pure aieichaul interests luue tlieiehue always aimed at i;uarau- 
tceing the supply of goods lu the particular touit nr curporation 
to which the mcrehunl belonged, aiul likewise tlieir sale. The 
underlying j)rinei])lc of the .sla[>le polie\ is well expiessed in an 
indignant description which the eka lorul touneil of'Praudenburg 
gave of Ilanilmtg's policy in if, Ha; "The Handnirg people ate 
eoueerned solely wiUi extorting lorn at low jnites and on their 
uw'ti terms IVoin the Elector oj' lU.intlenburg’s subjrctn, and 
Kellitig it tiguiu alh'i ward.s as dear as they please." Whal the 
Hamburg mmhaui.s weie reproaihed wiilt was ihrir eageine.s,s 
to secure at the same time both the pun base aiul the .sale of 
corn, in other words, with the fm I that so vital a need us torn 
oeeujiicd their jUtention only us the basis of a business iransm lion, 
'I'hc attitude deuomveed here wu.s the same, in ptimiple, as that 
whitdi gave, rise hi the Uniletl Provinie.s to wluu has olten been 
called the. Dutch leudeuey to free trade, an expression wliieh 
can easily bo misconstrued. Laspeyres, the Herman eetmoinie his” 
torian of seventy yeans ago, has aptly Hiaraeleri/ed tins DtUeh 
trait in the following terms : "The merchant wa.s a fretvtrader in 
cveiT respect, He de.suTcl no linutation on expoit.s, so that he 
might export as much as possible, and no limitation on imjKU'ts 
so that he might import as much as po.ssible; fnudly he wanted 
no limitation on transit so that he might import and then export 
as much as possible.”^ 

In elaborating sucli a policy the problem could first of all be 
approached purely topographically, a.s it were. One could con- 
centrate solely on preventing the goods or the trade in the goods 
from passing by the particular town, that is, on making the town 
the staple (or entrepfit) for the goods, Thi.s factor i.s never ab.scnt 

I SchmoIIcr, “Studicn tiber die wirtschafiUclie Polidk Friedrichs des Groa- 
sen": VI Die alicre Elbhandelspoliiik, die Hiapelrechte und -ktimple von 
Magdeburg, Hamburg tind Liineburg (.Sclunoller’s Jalid.f. Gmtzgebung, etc., 
VIII, 1884) 1039, — ^E. Laspeyres, Geschichk def wlkmirtschuftlkhm Anschauungen 
der Miederldnder zur ^eil der Republik (Preiaschr. der Jablonowsklschcn Ciesell 
schaft XI, Lpz, 1863) 16a. 
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in Klaplc ])<)li<7. To this exlnnl llu- idea di' a staple i nitre us a 
part of the tirgani/^Uinn of I'ordgn trade, wliieli has dtlienvi.se 
been CKcluded li'om \'iew in this pluee, may he inehided iu the 
meaning of the teun. And it was iu I'aet through the organization 
of staple centres in foreign trade that trade, rvas ilrawu to the 
place whc,t'e the staple was lixed. loir tins reason llie ( ities usually 
strove to become staples for the Hanseatic or Isnglish trading 
- organizations. The aim of staple poliey in this c-ase was solved by 
so-called passive trade, whereby the merchants and the population 
of a particular place allowed the merchants of other countries 
and other places to bring and fetch goods, instead of thcmseh'cs 
carrying their goods to foreign places and fetching others back. 
Without using any kind of compulsion, Bruges employed these 
principles of passive trade in earlier times, in rhe same way as 
Antwerp did, to an even larger extent, during its unique period 
of prosperity towards the end of the Middle Ages and in the 
i6lh century. Both of llicsc towm succeeded in this way in 
attracting merchants from Uie whole of western Euroiic. Even 
iu a city such as Venice, with its great shipping interests, the 
policy of passive trade was maiulaimicl for the sale of goods 
coming by land from cransalpinc Europe, though iu this ease, it 
could certainly not be punsuccl without strict measuros of com- 
pulsion. The policy aimed at making the city the “place ol' con- 
tract” {il luogho di contratto) as it was called in Venice. 'I’lic English 
historian of Venice, H. F, Brown, lia.s epitomized this idea in 
his observation “where the goods arc there the merchants will 
gather”. Even a monarch like Gustav Vasa, who rationalized 
medieval ideas to an unusual extent, placed passive trade in the 
centre of his programme of foreign trading policy, because he 
believed that transactions effected with foreigners in one’s native 
ports meant more advantageous terms than it was possible, in 
his opinion, to get before, when “we were always accustomed to 
dragging them (the goods) to their own door-step”.® 

® Most of the soufccs for the North Italian cities have been inaccessible 
to me. For this reason the greater part of the data has been taken from 
A. Schaube’s invaluable collection of materials, Handelsgeschkhte der Romanischen 
Volker des Miltelmeergebiets bis zum Ende der Kreuzzdge (Below and Meinecke, 
Handbuch der Mittelalterlichen und Neueren Geschichte, Munich and Berl, 
1906), part^. chaps. 37-46. The facts are partly to be found in W. Flcyd’s 
classic work Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyetv-dge I-II (ed. frang. p. F. 
Raynaud, Lpz. 1885/86), and in A. Schulte’s Geschichte des miUelalterlichen 
Handels und Verkehrs zunschen Westdeutschland und Italien (I-II, Lpz. igoo; but 
part^, for the later Middle Ages). For Venice, which is not treated in Schulte’s 
work, there are other valuable data, especially in : W. Lenel, Die Entstehung 
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As a uile, hinvf^cr, jHHtph* wfU' nut i muctitt'd '■.imply with 
alt rat' I ini.', Ri'ods in tin* uts thf\ .iKn liird to t niufuttalc the 
husiut'.ss within the til) in the h.mtK nl natiu' i uiltwiu'n, iner- 
rluuUS, In'nkeis, ranifis and shipiirf*. A t;uMt pail ni the .shipie 
IKilicy was nl this nntnu* am! this -.hnw-t hnw iiisiejulit uiit were 
ihe fu'e-lnule elements, in a Reneial --ense nl the leim, in this 
tench'uey. 

At the. same time the pnliey i nnlt! easily he made tn .serve 
the purposes of the pulley td' pruvisinu, heuniNe it vsas bent upon 
supplying the city w-ilh goods. With legard In impnri.s, staple 
poliey and the polity of pinvisinti therelnie went hand in hand. 
They only clashed when the .sla[)le jinliiv and the mitldleinen 
interests also demanded export. A sttrve\ nl the late oi the staple 
policy gives a clcaicr kh'u of its teal nature. 

«. ITS l)t-VKt.tU‘M1-.NT 

'reiideneie.s towards a staple polity wete tleail) manitest even in 
aueietit limes, fuiter, Hy/.antium appairuily hatl a litll) th\elo))t'<l 
sLa[de polity, iu eonneettou with state nading. Kumpeau mer- 
ehanls were not permitted to go to the t )iient via I ‘onstaniiuople, 
nur were they allowed to tnule with one anothei within the city.® 
From there the sy.stem im.ssed i<i the Ntuih Italian t ities, 

In North Italy thc.se temleneies were uhuiniums, both in the 
coastal and in the inland towns. About the mitUlle ol' the lalh 
century, for example, when there were tierce .struggle.H between 
Lucca and Fisa, one. of the. disputed points was wlieiher Liu'ea 
had the right to e.xert'i.s’c .staple, rights with regnnl to the trafiic 
from the North to Pisti. It may sulliee, however, to restrict our- 
selves to the two most important exampIe.H, Vemec and (lenoa. 

In 1005 the Emperor, Henry IV, caufirmed an earlier treaty 
between Venice and the. Regntim Halicum, at the same, time making 
the important proviso that his people, i.c, the non-Venetians, 

der Vorhmschaft Vmedigs an der Adria (.Strash. dtc)?); If, I'. Brown, Studies in 
ihe History of Venice 1 (Lond, 1907) ; II. Simon.dt-ld, Her Fantlaco dd Tedescin in 
Venedig II (StuUg. 1887) part i , — I'or Gustav Vasa, see my artido "Natural and 
Money Economy as Illustrated from Swedish Histcuy lu the dith Ccntuiy" 
{Journal of Economic and Business History III 1930/31, u), Ui). 

There is a remarkable agreement with Gustav Vasa’s arguments in Wheeler's 
Treatise of 1601, defending tlic Merchant adventurers {(19 f.) ; Wheeler attempts 
to show the value of the company’s conccniration of trade in the "mart town". 

“ L. Brentano, "Die byzantinische Volkswirtschafi’’ (Schmoller’s Jahrbueh 
XLI, 1917) 588; cp. J. Kulischcr, Allgmeine Witischaflsgewhkhle des Mitlet- 
alters und der Memit (Below-Meinecke’s itandbuch) 1 (Munich and Ikrl. igaS) 
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should be given the right to trade as far as Venice, though not 
beyond (itsquc ad d non timplm)^ Front the Iteginning of the 
i2tli century onwards, it was jirimarily Genoa which pursued 
tills policy. Its aim was to become the sole staple for what is 
to-day the south of Franco, and to exclude the cities of those 
jiarts from particijiating in trade on the open sea and primarily 
the trade to the Levant. In the course of the centuiy, Gciroa 
extended the same treatment to the cities of the west coast 
of Italy and particularly to Pisa. The slrictc.st measures of all 
were naturally taken against the cities on its own rivicra. In 
1153 Savona, one of these cities, had to agree to the arrangement 
that every ship bound for Sardinia and Barcelona should set sail 
from Genoa, take with it a number of Genoese merchants, and 
unload at Genoa on the return journey. 

The policy was not adopted in Venice for another hundred 
yeans, but wlicn it came, it was pursued wilh’a completeness and 
consistency that far outstripped Genoa. It persisted, with little 
or no change, down to the overthrow of the city republic by 
Napoleon in 1798. During the first half of the 13th century 
variotis Venetian measures were passed, combining the aims of 
the staple policy with those of the policy of provision. For the 
attempt to hinder the intermediary trade of other cities went 
hand in hand with the endeavour to provide Venice with those 
goods which it needed itself, that is, not merely with goods 
intended for resale. This interconnection, which has been referred 
to before, was also to be found in the German cities. A treaty of 
1230 with Ferrara cannot be interpreted otherwise. It gave the 
Venetians the right to fetch corn, vegetables, and fish from 
Ferrara, so long as the price did not exceed a certain amount. 
The same applied to a treaty of 1234 with Ravenna. This city 
was allowed to sell corn and salt to Venice only and to send to 
Venice only such food-stufFs as were brought from the Marks 
and from Apulia. The same two-fold aspect was obviously present 
in the prohibition of 1236 concerning Ragusa which was not a 
foreign, but a dependent, city. It was allowed no dealings with 
the cities of the north Adriatic, except for the purpose of importing 
food-stuffs into Venice. 

Even at that period there were premonitary signs of the 
notorious Venetian trading system, which took definite shape in 
the second half of the 13th century. At this point I shall 
confine myself to a description of its earlier features. An essential 

* The wording is ambiguous (cp. Lenel 3 f., Schaube 7), but in both possible 
readings the quotation suppoi ts the view of the text. 
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uspeil nl’ tlu* ',).stt'ut u*iN tu it'sfUr iiu ilir \'t‘iu‘U.ms all tnulr, 
aiul t'hidly trade wUli tlKtaut uiunuit-fi juun. iiiall^ , that is, the 
Levant triule. 'l'v\ts tlitlVresU piiiuiple', apiieai it, h;ue been 
applied here, tlepeiuHug t>n whether t,r not the Wnetiam believed 
thtMiiselves to he tapahle td eiuiieh evhitiuiit lotnpeliiig tiths 
and eoiintrit'H. Ifirot tliey i»nly atteinptetl to attiati it, theit imn 
eilylheuierehanliugt'rtheititiuhbiiiitghi fnnnihel.ev.mt h\ tnher.s. 

The first inclhtid was used in lonnertiun with a depeiuleul 
eity such as Kugusa. In i'a;V 4 it was given exnnpiinn hiim t usUuns 
duties on its goods in Wuiee if they etutie front Slavonia, in 
Ragu.sa’s immediate neighlHiiirhood. Othetuisr it had to [)a\ in- 
creasingly high duties, which varied in direct projtcniion to the 
di.stancc goods had conic. Fiuall> it was tmly pci nulled to scud 
into Venit c a liiulicd fiuola of goods IVinu Syria and Alricu. What 
the Venetians reckoned tm here was oitvionsly that (he Ragusan 
merchaut.s would not he tilde to sell elsewhere such goods as they 
did not .sell in Venice, or that, if need he, they i ould he pt evented 
from doing .so hy force, To limit the .sale ol l.evaut goods in Vettice 
wa.s therefore llie, .suuie as tti liniit the sale ol Lev.mt goods hy the 
Ragusau tncreluuils in general. UT ,uu not inislakeu this may be 
taken as an ituitanec of Venetian pttliey :it a ittne when it believed 
it had c'ompiotc control over a nt.uket, Willi a povseiftil and 
independent state such as Shily, or an independent city siuh ua 
Ancona (laGcj), uveites oi’the other type weie employed. Under 
the Ilohcnstanfen Em[)cror, Frederick, II, and also hiter in 11157 
and i!259, Sicily had (o undertake to import foreign goods into 
Venetian territory. In this ease I a.ssnme th:U Kit ilj and Am ona 
could not be prevented frtnu importing goods hom the Levant 
and that the next best thing, I'rom the Venetitiu’s point of view, 
was at any rate to divert the goods to their own lity. 

The measures mentioned hitherto only rt'guUued imports, 
The measures designed to reserve the .salc.s for the Venetians were 
even more numerous. Ravenna (1234) and Anetma (laG'i) were 
to renounce the pilgrim traffic entirely in favour of Venire. 
Ancona and Aquileja (1248) had to agree to import no goods 
into the inland territory reserved for Venice, Ravenna (1261) 
had to give up all direct imports from countries at'ros.s the sea and, 
with certain exceptions, even from North Italy. Ferrara was 
forced, after its final defeat in 1240, to accept goods, taken up 
the Po, from Venetians only (or, possibly, from Venice).* It is 

® Theoriginal has the abbreviation “a Venee". This nmy mean "a Venetis” 
(from the Venetians) or “a Veneciis” (frotxit Venice) , In the latter case the clause 
belongs to the next paragraph, 
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seen that trade, not the goods themselves, was everywhere the goal. 

Parallel to this vjas a tendency towards a staple policy in a 
purely local sense — the endeavour to attract merchants to Venice 
or to the particular dependent town which Venice wished to favour. 
We have already observed that Venice subscribed to the 
principle^of passive trade with regard to the sale of goods on the 
land route. This applied principally to Germany. With certain 
exceptions, Venetians weie actually prohibited from travelling 
to Germany to sell their own goods or to buy German products. 
Such transactions were all to take place in Venice itself (1278). 
The relations with western Europe were different as regards 
both export and import. This trade was reserved from the 
beginning of the 14th century onwards for the famous Venetian 
galleys. The attitude towards the German trade was probably 
occasioned by the contempt of the Venetians for trade by land. 
Their endeavours to attract trade to Venice manifested themselves 
in a large number of other measures, and not only in the pro- 
hibition forbidding their own merchants from travelling across 
the Alps for purposes of trade. When a Venetian stronghold was 
established on the southernmost arm of the Po, Marchamo, (“the 
sea calls”), its commander was obliged to see that goods passing 
downstream were, with certain exceptions, sent to Venice only. 
Goods sent to Venice, moreover, had to be sold there. The 
chronicler and monk, Salimbcnc, who was bitterly hostile to the 
Venetians, wrote towards the end of the 13th century: “If a 
merchant brings his goods there to be sold, he cannot take them 
back with him, for he is compelled to sell them there whether he 
will or no.” A law of, to my knowledge, a later date laid down 
more precisely that two-thirds of the cargo carried by a ship 
putting in at Venice was to be unloaded there. Trade in Venetian 
territory outside the city proper was, generally speaking, likewise 
forbidden. Certain favoured, dependent cities, however, were 
granted staple rights, sometimes with surprising lack of scruple. 
The patriarch of Aquileja, e.g. in 1248, had to pledge himself 
to fetch no wine from his own territory of Istria without trans- 
porting it first to the Venetian city, Isola. It was not without 
justification that Salimbene said of the Venetians, “They are a 
greedy and stiff-necked people . . . they would gladly subject the 
whole world to themselves if they Could ; brutally do they treat 
the merchants who come into their hands.”* 

“ Schaube, “Die Anfange der venetianischen Galeerenfahrten nach der 
Nordsee” (Historische Z^itschnfl Cl, 1908) 28 fF. — For Salimbene; Simonsfeld 

II 32 note 6 (according to Monumenta hist, ad prov. Parmns. et Placent. perUnentta 

III 25a). 

Mercaif^ism — Vol, IJf 
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111 tlu' (I’ciiiuiu tiiltv t '.'■rnlLilh (lu* ■aiiif HiitUinit-i wcif 
pirw'ut, aUh(uu>,ii jUtlitii.il .iml I'ti-iutiuii i.ult.i-, airoulul them 
IchS .sioju',' '1 Ill'll amliith.U'. \s(it‘ vi'.it.ilU tmi> h iiutit* riuidf.si 
ami must litits U'cie tiuui'iutU uiih the ti.uU' .tlmt", jutituiilar 
muU'.s, muhtly ahm;' the v.rr.u iiMm. 'llii'ic weif llitu line nut 
ho inuny juihsilhliiiiw nl iintlun ih \t hi[ im-m a'* in l-itily and 
esjieeiuUy in VetiU'c. 'I'he \t't\ t',e'Uitaitlih al '•ifitation ui the 
Uerman eitie.s nuule u vital diHViem e and \\a\, in hu t, nhstuictue 
to economic expansion, I'hc gcojijraj'hic.il jinsitioji td' the Italian 
cities j^ave them ftir .t;reatef juitentiaiitici. Un iuU'ttnedimy trade 
and tlicy could thcrdlnc gain .siuh luule imuh luuic easily and 
without strennoius acts of iutcrrciciicc Situated ;is they were on 
the coast, the Italian cities weic usually at the etul n! the route, 
whereas the inland (iermun i ilicN wine situated somcwhcie along 
u route whieli in the uornud wa\ passed on. In \‘rnh e tnid tlenoa 
all that the coinjnilMiry staple olien meant isa** tliat lliey be- 
iiunn pUlees of unloudtiig and sale imluut ot other (hies, -while 
in Oologne and Vieutiu it meant that the Roods h:id to lie un* 
Itifulcd there additUmulh. 'fUe loiujmKoiy stajde in the (ietmuti 
e.itica ihcrcrore led to entirely .snpeiJluous ttnloatHuy/i and tran» 
Hhijiuicnt.s. U forcibly creittetl an uimnissat^ ijitctmediai) irude 
which was hardly the case in Italy. 'I’his damaging ellht on 
(rcrmany’s trade, howmer, was halamcd by the hut that no 
German dtins hud the .same polUhal oppoiimiitics ot enforcing 
their power unscrujniiouitly tis did the .stuingest ol the I luliau cities. 

Every German city with .sltijih' rights thus iitlempted to tijipro- 
priale to itself as much of the up- ntul doun-sttcain tnillic as it 
could, axul in the city itself the goods were then vcl'aincd in some 

’’ The siajile policy of itie CJciinaii citie.s lias hcni clcalt willi in mimcious 
works. Here follow some treatise.s bringing togetlier llie iiioi’e important facts : 
M, Hafemanri, Das Stapdrcchl, erne mhhhhtorisdir ['nlmiidiung (I.pi!, tpio; 
rather mechanical) ; W. Kticcla, Art. “Stapeherht’* in llmituiiUabuch dir 
Slaatmissmschaftm (VIP HoBtF. ; discotiwcrlcil fails); .Schmollcr, "Die 
aiterc Efbhandelspolitik,” cte. (sec note i above) ; W, Natid< 5 t DeiUsck slitdlistk 
GetreidehandelsjiolUik vom 15, — /y. Jahrhundtrl mil bewmhrtr Berikkiidtiigwig 
SteUins md Hamburgs (SchmoUer’s Forsdnmgcn VIU; v, Dpss. tBBg; neither 
profound nor incisive in judgment, but grapliir) ; W, Stein* BeiirSge zur Gts- 
chichle der deutsekm Hanse bis urn dk Milk des rj, JeittrhmdP'k (Giessen ipoo, 
33-68; thorough); E. Daenoll’s 'well-infmmcd evotk Dk Oliikzeit der Dmlsdm 
Hanse I-II (Berl. 1905-6) ; H. Rachel’s instructive essay, "Die Ilandel.'.ver- 
fassung der Norddcutschen Stiidte im 15. bis tfl. Jatirhnndcrt” (.Sclinioller’s 
Jahrb.f. Geselzgeb. etc. XXXIV, igio) 983-1045; B, Kuske, “Handel u»d 
Handelspolilik am Niederrhein vom 13. bis 16. Jalirhutidert” {Hamschi 
GeschichisbldtUr 1909) 318!., 335 IF— Sec also B, Aru'p, Studier i mgtkk og tysk 
handels histork §§ 295-306. 
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way or other for the purpose of providing the citizens with 
trading profits of wrious kinds. These attempts took various 
forms which need not, however, be dealt with separately. They 
were all an expression of one and the same principle which has 
already been developed here in sufficient detail. As the foiegoing 
account iffiows, this principle consisted primarily in preventing 
goods, at all costs, from going past the city. In this way the 
mobility of goods was tied down. One drastic example should 
make this point clear. Luneburg was situated some distance 
from the trade route which it dominated, and until 1538 it went 
so far as to force goods travelling up the Elbe to leave the riveK 
They had to be loaded on to waggons and to be carried by land, 
even to such places as Magdeburg that were situated themselves 
on the Elbe. Even if the staple lay on the route itself, the com- 
pulsion was no less burdensome. In various cities, such as Frank- 
furt-an-der-Oder and Flamburg, goods were compelled to go in 
a direction opposite to their intended destination. In other words 
they had to travel upstream to the staple city, were then per- 
mitted to return and follow tlicir course downstream. This 
practice of drawing the goods into the city was supplemented by 
the fact that they were forced to remain for a time in the city, 
usually three days {drei Sonnevsclieineri) as it was often called) 
so that they could be sold. Frequently this was done even where 
the goods were already sold and were merely passing the city 
on their way to the purchaser. In any case, a reloading was 
usually prescribed and even then the foreign merchant was often 
not allowed to continue the transport of his goods, even if they 
remained unsold {jus emporii). 

The essential points of the two oldest German staple charters 
will illustrate this further.® Vienna’s staple, according to Article 23 
of the Viennese municipal law of 1221, forbade merchants of 
Swabia, Regensburg and Passau to travel on with their goods 
to Hungary and ordered them to sell their merchandise to citizens 
of Vienna.® The Cologne compulsory staple was based on a 

® An ordinance of Charles the Great of the year 805 [Urkunden ed. Keutgen — 
see note i chap, i of this part — No. 69) according to some writers inaugurated 
the compulsory staple But in tfiat case, the word must be taken in quite another 
meaning than the usual. It was a question of directing commerce according 
to administrative and militaiy ends. Advantages were not given to specific 
places. 

“ “Nulli civium de Swevia vel de Ratispona vel de Patavia liceat intrare 
cum meroibus suis in Ungariam. . . . Nemo etiam extraneorum mercalorum 
moretur in civitate cum mercibus suis ultra duos menses, nec vendat merces 
quas adduxit extraneo sed lantum civi” {Urkunden, etc. No. 164). 
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liuutrf <tl‘ rif,c| iium thr Anhliisluip ut t'nluipir, 'lliK dnuled 
tluit lilt' I'ity was tn he the htmiul.uy ths irtde isi all (ihatiuns. 
I\[eu'!iaiUH huni easleiti paits weie itel ptitiiiitetl to jubs the 
Rhine, while ]ic*t]»le huiii I'l.iiulet^ .iiul lhahaut whu eanic aeross 
the Miias, utul ntliei* lanv (ieinuiw, had likewise to tetnuin on 
their side ut the Rhine, utul also weie not to tta\el uj'the livcr 
lurlher tlum Rudeukinheu. l-‘iuall\, Snulh (ierniaus. Irnm with- 
out the ■aichbidunnit , were tuit t(t tiavel down the Rhine I'nrthcr 
than the last tower of Chdoj^ne or the \ ilia, ye of Ryle {Riel)d® 
It is true that this i tiiild hardly have been eutoiced. 

'riic staple policy td'tht' ilanseatie I.eayne, ajul ofthe Hanseatic 
dties during the hcydtiy ul" the League in th<‘ ifdh century, 
tlcvitUcd somewhat Iroin tlvat of the other (Jertnan cities and 
tipproxiinaled ninir cln-sely to the staple ]>oliey of Italy. I'liis is 
tinlie ('oinpreheii.siiih', beeansr the pfi.silion ol the Hanseatic eities 
in llie Ilaltii- litid intiuy points in etunnion with that ol the Italian 
eilie.s in the Adriaiie and the Mrdiletranean. 'riiey puisued a 
very elabonitely tlrawn tip monopoIKtit polity, Init it would he 
stiperfluons l« lulanu' the desnipiiott Inither, h>r it eoutained 
nothing e.saeuiiuUy novel, d'he l)est r\a!upirs appear to lie the 
Rruasiun and Livonian cities, parti* nlatly Dan/ig and Riga. In 
the finst place they etuleuvoiired ft» ttif oil' the ittlund l itie.s fiotn 
any tlirect comu'ction with the lUthie and to deny all other cities 
aceo.ss to the iulantl nitirket.s. Nttvgttrod, in I’aet, cotild only be 
visited hy jnembers ot'the Hansa. I'he Haasa hselt'even went so 
far as to attonipl to exclude the Dutch li'oni sea trallic to the 
Livonian eoa.sttil lowtis. A very ehurin terLtit, ex|)ressum of this 
tendency was the fact that the Dutch and the South Hcrmara 
were forbidden to learn Ru.s.sian. 

An interc.sting development art.sing fnmt the .stajile rtjrupubion 
common in the north German ritic,s was the “divLion of t'ities” 
in Sweden, which has already been mentioned in another context, 
The two trading ordinances ol' 1614. and i6t7 were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the separation of all cities into two categoric!!, staple 
cities and inland cities {uppslSder), Only the fornricr had the right 
to trade with foreign countries, and they alone might be visited 
by foreigners. The inland cities were directed both to import and 
export by way of the .staples. Charles IX, the father of Gustayus 
Adolphus, wanted to develop this idea much further. According 
to him (1595 and 1607) Stockholm was to be the only Swedish 
staple in the Baltic, so that all (he ftmdgn trade of Sweden and 
Finland, with the exception of that part of it which could be sent 

fhnsisthes Urkundenbuchl (Halle jByG) No. 5«3‘ 
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via Lodose on the west coast, was to be monopolized in the 
capital. In support of,his idea he referred explicitly to the example 
of Danzig and Liibeck. To the great chagrin of its originator, the 
idea was not carried into eflect, although Norrland, the northern 
part of Sweden, and Finland were referred to Stockholm for 
their relations with foreign countries, by the so-called Bothnian 
trading restriction, whose origins went back to the Middle Ages. 
This system of regulation in Sweden, which persisted for several 
hundreds of years, is of theoretical interest because the staple 
policy, which almost everywhere else was expressed in privileges 
of varying scope for individual cities, was here elaborated into a 
uniform system for a whole country. 

With local differences, the staple policy occurred in divers 
countries and in varying degrees. Marseilles in many respects 
adopted a position resembling that of the Italian cities. It was 
supported in this position by the French monarchy and parti- 
cularly by Colbert’s deliberate and intensive efforts. As a secondary 
staple city for the Levant trade, Rouen acquired a similar though 
not so important a position. The inland cities of France employed 
the same system as the German. In the province of Poitou, where 
salt was produced, the salt was held up on its way to the coast in 
every single city and forced to be offered for sale on the spot. In 
the Netherlands, Ghent’s position as a staple for corn caused 
much bad blood even in the middle of the i6lh century, on 
account of the lack of scruple with which its position was main- 
tained. Bruges, too, pursued a staple policy for monopolistic 
ends with the greatest eagerness during its later, and in fact much 
weaker, epoch. These are only isolated examples of a policy 
common to most European countries. 

Nevertheless there was one important exception to the general 
rule — England. Staple policy in the continental sense, the concen- 
tration of trade in particular cities, occurred there in the Middle 
Ages only in the forms already discussed in connection with the 
trading companies. Compared to the firm hold of the policy on 
I most other countries, this was practically insignificant. The 
j explanation is that in England the cities were far less independent, 

' in relation to the state authority, than they were on the con- 

Heclcscher, “Vasakonungadomets ekonomiska politik och ideer” (Hist, 
studier iillagn. L. Stavenow), 1051!., cp. above I 134 f. 

Marseilles and Rouen ; Masson, Hut. du comm. frmg. dans le Levant au 
I7‘ Slide 71, 130, 130, 166 et passim. — Poitou. Boissonnade, Organisation du 
travail en Poitou I 217 f. — Ghent: Pirenne, Hist, de Belgique 11 “ 363 f., 111 “ 121 
and the references given therein; cp. Naude 144-54. 
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tinenl. England’s insularity, inoiroviT, inutnUrU her, unlike 
Sweden, from adopting from the e(mliueiU I'otie.s leading to 
disintegration. 

At the same time, however, we have the paradoxieal iihcunmenon 
that England of all countries, in spite ul the fuel that a sta[ile 
policy in the medieval sense of the word ne\'er vetiUy ohtained a 
footing there, yet elaborated and ptcserveil the la.st and most 
important branch of all staple policy more tcnaeiou.sly than ditl 
any other country. But here too English idiosyneiasies mauire.stcd 
themselves. The primary object was not so much to la\our one 
city or another, but to make the comtiy as a whole the .staple for 
the most desired commodities. This was the idea behind the Old 
Colonial System. It originated in Spain but experienced its 
greatest expansion in England. 

Spain kept jealous watch to make sure tluil all trade with her 
colonies was reserved exclusively to itself. In fact it even directed 
this trade via a particular city, first Seville and later ('adlz, where 
it was kept in the hands of the notorious C’rnti do Conludncidn, 
Basing itsclfonthl-s practice, England c'aiployetl the .same melhods 
from the outset in its own colonial experiments. John Cubol's 
charter of 1496 already mentionod BiTslol ns the jmrl for llit* 
voyages of discovery. CorrcspoucUug rc'gulatums were later 
repeatedly passed for a large number of companies, ii.sually in 
the interests of London, as already pointed out in eouneetion 
with the trading companies (I, 432). This may porlntps be 
regarded as pure staple policy, for individual cutics weie thereby 
favoured. But much more important was the Ibrm which the 
policy assumed in the country as a whole. 

In letters patent for the East India Company, issued in 1615, 
it was hopefully suggested that the "staple” for East Indian 
products was henceforth to be in the home country. In 1636 it 
was suggested, equally hopefully, that the staple for colonial 
tobacco should be concentrated in London. The decisive step, 
however, was first taken by the Navigation Act of 1660, which 
became the fundamental basis of the Old Colonial System. 
According to this Act the colonies could seird their most important 
products, the so-called Enumerated Commodities, only to the 

Spain: Haring, Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies, 3, 9--15 et 
passim. In the Dutch colonial system Batavia occupied a position which 
mutatis mutandis was remimscent of that of Seville; see, e.g., Lannoy and van 
der Linden, Hist, de l^expanswn colonials des peuples mopiens II asg.—John 
Cabot’s charter: Foedera (ed. Rymer) O.XII 595 f., repr, in Tudor Econ. Docs. 
II gff. 
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mother country. By an important law passed three years later, 
actually called the ^Laplc Act, the same was oidcicd with regard 
to the export of European goods to the colonics, with the express 
purpose of “making this Kingdom a Staple not only of the 
Commodities of those Plantations but also of the Commodities 
of other Countries and Places for the supplying of them”. 

In all European countries possessing colonies there were signs 
of this policy, but its last great impetus was provided by the 
English measures at the time of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars. The basis of the English tactics was an instruction of 1798, 
later elaborated in the English Orders in Council of 1807, which 
were the counterblast to Napoleon’s Continental Decrees. By the 
Orders in Council, all neutral ships were commanded to put in 
at an English port. One of the objects was obviously to make 
England the staple for all colonial merchandise. In many respects 
it is certainly significant that England brought to fruition, in the 
form of a national monopoly, one of the most powerful tendencies 
of municipal policy. 

The quotation at the beginning of this chapter, concerning 
tiamburg’s staple policy, conveys in general the best idea of the 
nature of staple policy. The endeavours of the tlamburg mer- 
chants, which so incensed the electoral council of Brandenburg, 
were none other than an expression of that laissez-faire principle 
of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest. No 
doubt the staple policy would have been abhorred by adherents 
of laissez-faire, for it created monopolies both in buying and 
selling ; and thus the traders were able to buy still more cheaply 
and sell still more dearly than would have been possible under 
free trade. In itself this difference is certainly most important; 
but it does not alter the fact that the attitude of the staple policy 
towards goods was the same as that which dominates all economic 
activity under free trade. According to its proposed aims, the 
staple policy constituted a monopoly for the benefit of the parti- 
cular staple locality as a whole. The profits resulting from the 
measures did not necessarily pass from one group of citizens to 
another, but were a loss to two groups . outside the city, i.e. the 
Letter of 1615 : pr. Register qf Letters of the East India Company (ed. Birdwood 
& Foster) 470. — Statement of 1636, quoted in Beer, Origins of the British Colonial 
System igy8-i66o, 20a ; the other examples will also be found there 179-88, 195, 
197 ff., 201, 205, 343, 347, etc. — Navigation Act of 1660: 12 Car. II c. 18 
§§ 18 & ig. — Staple Act. 15 Car. IIc.7§4. — Orders in Council : A. T. Mahan, 
The Infuence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire ipgp-iSis (Lond. 
1893) II 233 ff. ; Heckscher, The Continental System 45 f., 1 13, i20. 
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merchants who were forced to sell to citizens of the town where 
they might have sold to others at greater p.nhit, aiul those who 
were forced to buy from the citizens where they might with 
greater advantage have bought frt)m others. Witliia the city 
itself, in theory, no industry was prevented from dt'vt‘loi)ing as it 
might have done under free trade. Trade within tluv.iity wa.s 
carried on in such a manner that every person engagetl in it 
derived the greatest possible profit from the common monopolistic 
position of all the inhabitants. Compulsion only applied to extra- 
urban trade. It follows that the staple policy had a different 
position in principle from the policy of pro\'ision and the. policy 
of protection. The two latter wished to remould the industrial 
life of the city itself. They wanted to encourage sojTtc thing.s and 
hinder others, which larger or smaller group.s of citizens con- 
sidered desirable in their own intci’ests. 

If the staple policy crippled what is u.sually meant by economic 
progress, it did so through its influence on eeonomie life outside 
the town. In this respect its effect was |)robal)ly many limc.s more 
powerful than that of the other types of policy. The natuiMl 
function of trade, to cater for human needs, was obslrucietl to a 
particularly large extent by the staple policy. Cc'rtain of its 
features which make this very clear have been omitled in ihis 
exposition. Thus very frequently the reason for a particular 
measure was merely the desire to cause injury to eomjaaitors and 
political opponents, even though the staple <‘ity iLself stood to 
gain nothing definite, Staple policy was very often used purely 
as a weapon of the policy of power. Tire host of staple privileges 
thus became, next to the hopeless state of the tolls, one of the 
principal factors in the economic disorder of central Europe, 
although toll confusion must certainly be regarded as the most 
important among them. 

If economic activity in each country as a whole, especially 
Germany, suffered through the staple policy, there were certainly 
also many cases where this reacted on the staple cities themselves. 
The cities might frequently have found themselves much better 
off had they never enjoyed a trading monopoly at all; at any rate 
this is in many cases a justifiable presumption, The Belgian his- 
torian, Pirenne, for example, has shown that Ghent did not 
flourish until it lost all its trading privileges, so oppressive to the 
rest of north-west Europe, after the insurrection of 1539. Similarly, 
the German historian, Gothein, has attempted to show, in con- 
nection with the Rhine cities, that Cologne and Mainz with 
their numerous staple rights must have experienced an almost 
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complete decline in trade in the lytli and iBtli centuricSj as a 
direct result of their 'privileges. In the place of this trade there 
came such a mere handling of goods as was felt to be simply a 
burden to trade. Frankfurt-am-Main and the towns of the 
Duchy of Berg on the other hand became important centres of 
trade wifhout having any staple rights whatsoever.^’’ 

In principle, however, the staple policy from the point of view 
of the interests of individual cities could be regarded as consistent. 
A certain modicum of monopolistic power, if not pushed too far, 
might have provided many a city with benefits which compen- 
sated it for the disadvantages arising from the general deteriora- 
tion of trade as a whole, though it is extremely probable that 
they usually over-reached themselves. 

3. CONNECTION WITH OTPIER TENDENCIES, THE TREATMENT 
OF “MERCHANT-STRANGERS” 

Although the staple policy was distinguished in principle from 
the policy of provision and protectionism, this docs not mean 
that there were no threads linking the former to the latter. There 
is certainly an obvious connection between staple iiolicy and the 
policy of provision, as has already been touched upon and will 
be discussed again. But at this junctui'c it is of lesser importance, 
for both the policy of provision and staple policy will be regarded 
here chiefly from the standpoint of their importance to the 
f policy of protection. The primary question is, therefore, whether 
; there is any connection between staple policy and protectionism. 

To reply to this question we must now turn to a study of the 
treatment of “merchant-strangers”, what was called in Germany 
Gasterecht or Fremdenrecht.^^ Such measures were the principal 
means of preserving trade in the hands of the cities’ burghers. 
The staple compulsion confined itself, in fact, to binding the 

Pirenne, Histone de Belgique III“ 127!. — ^E. Gothein, “Zur Gescliichte der 
Rheinschiffahrt” {Westdeutsche Z^ttschr. XIV 1895) 252. 

There aie no comprehensive expositions on this subject. None the less it 
is treated of in many places, in nearly all the works on the staple policy already 
quoted, and partly, too, in other works, including : Th Stolze, Die Entstehung 
des Gasterechtes in den deutschen Siadten des Mittelalters (Thesis, Marburg 1901); 
A. Schultze, “tJber Gasterecht und Gastgerichte in den deutschen Sthdten 
des M.A.” {Hulorische Zsitschrift Cl, 1908, 473 ff. — A. model exposition; 
though legal in intention, it throws light upon other aspects of the subject as 
well) ; on England : Schanz, Englische Handelspolihk gegen Ende des Mittelalters 
(I 379-433, II 594-613) and Cunningham I^; on Sweden (in later times) ; 
Heckscher, “Produktplakatet och dess forutsattningar” {Hut. studier tillagnade 
Harald Hjdrne 708 ff.). 
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trade to the city. These laws w'cre tlien'liire an aliuost inKlKpeiisable 
supplement to the staple right itself. 

It is cliffieult to deternriuc the apt* of the legislation against 
foreign mcrthaiUs with any degree ol pua Lsion. Regulations 
regarding the visits of strangei.s probably have their roots far 
bach in the past. However, there aie c ertain iutli< atioitS, at least 
in Germany, that conditions of greater iieetlom preraxled 
the staple policy itself both here and in other sjdiere.s. It is 
tempting to assume that the restrictive policy originated in 
the Levant, where complicated measures, attuated by mistrust 
of foreign infidels, are to be found in large niunbers. But the 
material hitherto investigated provides no ground for this 
assumption. The Italian regulations concerning strangers’ rights 
appear to be comparatively recent, hardly older than the 
end of the 12th century, but at that dale there were already 
instances north of the Alps. The oldest charter known Is 
probably that drawn up by the Archbishop ol' Cologne in 
1103 for the merchants of Huy ami Dhninl In the city of the 
archbishopric. The charter JAberlas Londonkmh (or fivilttliim), with 
its unusually detailed and inrormalivt; dauses rehiting to strangers’ 
rights, is dated by its most recent pvibli.sher, Liebt't'uumn, between 
1133 and 1155.^'^ From that time onwards, the new hiws iigaiust 
strangers grew steadily in importance, and were uilonsi(ied both 
in Germany and in Italy in the coimse of the i3lh century, in 
close connection with the development of the staple policy. 'J'hc 
Hansa did not acquire any laws again.st stranger.s before the end 
of the 14th and the beginning of the I5lh ccnturie.s. 

In spite of all variations in different cities and in different 
periods, the basic features of the rights of strangers were every- 
where alike. 

In the first place attempts were made to institute careful 
supervision over the whole life of the “guests”. They were per- 
mitted to live only with specially prescribed “hosts” or in a 
hostelry reserved for them. The Fondaco dei Tedeschi, the hostel 
for Germans in Venice, is the best known example of this kind 
of internment, The regulations there were amazingly strict and 
at night, for example, the foreign merchants were kept locked up 
in their hostel. The guests were also often compelled to carry on 
business only through a native dealer, in Italy known as a Sensal, 

The document of H03; Hansisches Vrkundenbuck HI No. Cgt.-Liberlas 
Londcniensis (previously often connected with the “Laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor”) : Die Gesetze der AngeUachsm, ed. F. Liebermann, I (Halle 1898) 673 IT. ; 
cp. Ill 351. 
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while at an early date there existed a more extensive proliihilion 
against strangers trji^ing with one another at all, or in general 
transacting any rc-salc. Re-sale was already expressly Ibrbiddeu 
in the Liber tas Londoniensis. 

The clause of the Viennese municipal law of 1221 mentioned 
above alw?ady decided that merchants were not to sell goods which 
they had brought with them to strangers, at least not outside 
the annual market, but only to citizens of the town. In addition 
strangers were excluded from retail trade (wholesale trade always 
enjoyed greater freedom), as well as from direct purchase from 
producers and from trade outside the town market. The Hansa 
went much further and prohibited many other forms of co-opera- 
tion with the foreigners, such as entering into partnership with 
them, providing freights for their ships and so on. A particularly 
important extension of the restrictions was in many respects the 
prohibition in Vienna, towards the end of the Middle Ages 
(14.81 and 1500), forbidding the mercers of the town from selling 
goods purchased from strangers outside the period of the annual 
city market. The idea here was to limit the competition of im- 
ported goods with those of native craftsmen. l'’urthcrmorc‘ (he, 
period of sojourn, the (ime for whieh .sli-angcrs were allotred to 
remain in the city, was nsnally limited. I’inally there was a 
special system of jurisdiction for strangers. 

This somewhat detailed description oJ' the laws against mer- 
chant-strangers shows that they were a necessary supplement to 
the staple rights and aimed chiefly at reserving intermediary 
trade to the citizens of the towns or, where this was considered 
for some reason or other impossible, at least at interposing a 
citizen as middleman in any dealings between foreigners. 

On the other hand it is equally clear that these laws in several 
of their prescriptions went furcher than the staple laws. Un- 
doubtedly the system largely originated in the mistrust of the 
actions of all strangers.^® But the laws against strangers were not 
entirely made up either of this or of the tendency towards staple 
policy. The regulations were obviously intended to limit not 
only the competition of foreign merchants with the native in 
intermediary trade, but also their buying and selling in the city 
itself. Even though there is only a small and easily comprehensible 
step from one to the other, a cursory examination is enough to 
show that it had far-reaching economic consequences. ITe 

"In the imagination of the time, two foreigners could hardly come 
together without plotting some mischief” (Ashley, Introduction to English Econ- 
omic History and Theory II 16 f,). 
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measures against foreign competition in intcimciliary trade hit 
only (he foirigners—buyers ami sellcr.s miti-idc the lit^-tu the 
benefit of the city us a whole. Hut the onh [leople who [uofitecl by 
the exclusion of the foreign inenlumt.s hum iompetiti<m in the 
trade within the city were the inert hunt t hisses of the eity, and 
their profit had to be paid for by urban produccis ^nul con- 
sumers in the form of higher [irices which tht' natitc inert hauls 
were able to demand for their .sendees, once the liueign enrn- 
pelition was excluded. In Sweden, for instance, there was one 
example of this legislation which caused ccniusideiable bad blood, 
the monopoly held by the merchants ol the staple t ilies for the 
export of Swedish bar-iron. Foreign agcnl.s were not allowed to 
penetrate to the iron districts at all. 'i'hc monopolist profits which 
accrued to the native merchants olniously had to be boine, at 
least to some extent, by the iroumastct.s, a fact whitdi they 
of course never failed to point out. For the .same reasons 
English landowners during the. Mitltlle Ages, since they were 
also sellers of wool, wore, opposeil to the auti-foreigu laws. In 
the same way, of course, eonsuincr.s in the town.s luid to pay 
higher prices in many cases where competititin in retail trade 
was restricted. 

If protectionism is conceived broadly vso as to include, any 
interference in favour of' one sotdsil group at the expense of 
another, then these law.s, too, certainly had a protectitjuist ten- 
dency. But if the epestion refers to the particular views on 
economic policy to which the word [irotccticmism has here been 
confined, that expression becomes mi.s] catling, For then the 
deciding consideration is not the tendency of the policy to deflect 
economic life from the course it would olhcrwi.se have taken but 
the attitude of the policy towards goods. From this stand-[)oint 
there exists even in the cases last mentioned an e.sscntial difl'crence 
between staple policy and laws against strangers on the one 
hand, and protectionist policy under the motto "fear of goods” 
on the other. The laws against strangers, in other words, were 
certainly a system of protection for trade, but not for goods or 
for production. The investigation must therefore be carried 
further if we are to determine how the laws which favoured 
native as against foreign merchants developed into a protectionist 
system which put a premium on native as against foreign goods. 

It might be thought that there was but a small step from 
the fear of foreign merchants and their harmful competition 
to the fear of foreign goods. Actually the distance between 
the two was considerably greater, and the reason lay in the 
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general economic attitude towards goods, which could only alter 
gradually, • 

That the problem is not so simple as one might, at fust glance, 
be inclined to believe may be seen, for example, from a letter 
patent of King Wcnceslas of Bohemia regarding the combined 
cities ofT’rague (Altstadt and Neustadt). This letter defended 
the staple and guest regulations of the two, united cities on the 
grounds that the citizens had recognized how the cities “could 
suffer and for a long time had suffered many mpleasantneaes and 
losses because strangers from all countries had brought their tied 
and untied goods to these cities” (my italics). At first sight it 
appears as though the aversion to foreign goods is here clearly 
expressed, but a further study of this document reveals no ground 
for this belief. For the later clauses in the letter prescribe that 
strangers who sojourned in the town at least five days weie not 
to be permitted to carry their goods any fat ther. And this appears 
to be in harmony with the reference to both “tied” and “untied” 
{legala et non ligata) goods, for the first of these two types of goods, 
not being unloaded, was unable to compete with local loroducts. 
If the quotation is taken quite literally, it is not the goods but the 
strangers who caused the damage in bringing the goods with 
them. The most that might be said is that the reference to the 
goods brought by the unwelcome strangers allows another 
conclusion to be drawn ; but even that is, to say the least, uncertain. 
1 It is most probable that the ill-will was directed only against 
i competing merchants. Similarly in a contemporary document 
of the Priory of Ste. Genevieve in Paris, foreign merchants who 
were not guests of the monastery were forbidden to sell such 
cloths as they had brought with them, unless they had come there 
by accident, during a visit that was to last no more than two days. 
Here again the prohibition was directed not against the textile 
goods themselves, but against their sale by such foreign merchants 
who remained too long in the place. 

Prague: “univeisitas civium nostrae antiquae civitatis Pragensis nec non 
elves novae civitatis Pragensis sub castro videnles, quod ipsae civitales multa 
detrimenta et dampna recipiant et recepermt a temporibus, retroactis propter 
hospites de quibuscunque terris, sua mercimonia legata et non ligata indictas 
(= in dictas) civitates adducentes . . . statuerunt, ut . . , si (dicti 
hospites) quinque diebus in dictis civitatibus manserint, tunc debent sua 
mercimonia disligare coram duobus probis viris et notario . . . et tunc 
dicta mercimonia nullatenus de civitatibus deduceie teneantur”: Deutsche 
Rechtsdenkmdkr aus Bohmen und Mahren, ed Rossler I (Prague 1845), Introduc- 
tion Ixxxvii f., note. Schultze, who has drawn attention to this interesting 
document, interprets it in a manner which, in my opinion, is inaccurate: 
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These examples, llu'relbre, slmw that wt* .ue still tlraliiig with 
protccdou ortiadi- tttid luit ul' prcidut tiou.'Thf sauic aiiplies to 
the practice of inctlita al toll |)oluy aicuuiuiu t(< whidi, in the 
large majority th’cascs, lull luul to hr paid only h\ Mrangcis. 'Ihc 
further motive seems to have operated, tlmt .stiaiiftei,-. were free 
from the other municipal lmid«'us wliiih tcHled upon thc-hali\€s.““ 
But it is obvious that this did not lead lt> any piolet tiou ttf goods 
as such. 

Laws against strangers were most closely counet ted to nuinit ipal 
policy as a whole and thereby obviously also to the gilds. So long 
as this connection was limited to the merrhant gilds tdonc, the 
protection of goods remained as far olfas ever. It wa.s only when 
measures began to be taken in the. interests of the gilds against 
foreign craftsmen that the protection of goods %vas approached. 
Foreign or rather extra-municipal goods could be hiought into 
the city by native, just as well as by Ifireigu, nu'cchants. But if 
foreign craftsmen were (excluded, this unduuhletlly reacted on 
the supply of foreign goods. 'J'he it\o poitits, it i.s true, do not 
altogether coincide, and tnettsures against foreign erafi.smt'n arc 
not quite identical in effect with measures ag.'dnst foreign gut'ds. 
tiowever, there was a very close ctmnrctiim In'lwcrn thenu By ' 
means of their regulations agaitwl liireign i ralt.smeu, ihe.se 
measures paved the way for the protection ttf gootls. 

There can be no doubt that they actually ilitl have this efiect 
in many cases. Both kinds of regulations, against 1‘oreign tnerehants 
and against foreign craftsmen, occurred cx[)[iiiily sick* by side 
in the Libertas Londoniensis. The example eoiu'crning Vienna is 
perhaps even more significant, where (he native mercers were 
prohibited from selling outside the annual markct.s goods pur- 
chased from foreigners, so as not to injure, the monopoly of the 
native craftsmen. This apparently obvious outcome of the laws 
against strangers, however, was slow in acciuiring so grtiat an 
“Schon in der Einfuhrung der Waren sclbst wird also liicr die moglicherweise 
dieBurgerschaftschadigendeHandlunggcsehen" {op. oil, 50a),— Ste, Genevieve 
(end of the 13th or beginning of the i4tli century) : “Qjiie nul marchand 
estrange, se il n’estoit nostre hoste, ne puissc vendre tirelaines ne .sarges quo il 
aporte dehors en la dicte terre, ae ce n’estoit en Irespassant I jour ou 11 , au 
plus” : pr. G. Fagniez, Etudes sur Vindusirie et la classe indmtrielk d Park au XIIP 
et au XIV‘ sikles (Paris 1877) No. 46. 

2“ "Omnis qui facit iura ville non dat thcloneum”, were the words of a 
decree of 1349 in Freiburg in Vchtland, which were copied with minor varia- 
tions in one city after the other. See the references collected by Kulischer, 
Allgemine Wirtschaftsgeschiohte I 195 and cp. R. tiapfcc, Briigges Eniwicklmg 
«ni nittelalterlichen Weltmarkt (Abhandl. z, Verkclm- und Scegcschichte, ed. 
D. Schafer I. Berl. 1908) 34 ff., and other works, Cp. I 08 f. above. 
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importance as might easily be imagined. When the tendency 
developed into definite protection of goods, it found it.self op])oscd 
to the policy of provisioir which had entirely contrary aims. It 
found in it a most difficult obstacle to overcome. And so before 
this line of development is followed any further, we must examine 
the polipy of provision. 
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much emphasis is laul mi Eilwavd Ill’s Ihum tfH»u U;l'-!7/77), 
which showed an almost lunvtms ,ii thity in Imcii'ii iiadc. 

The following lahle has hern iliauu up iinm ihr iiuilciials 
supplied by Rymer, as given in Hauiy's S\ Halms, tin- the period 
ending with the latter part of the r ph century, which marks 
something of an epoch in English histtny. 'I'hi' tigmes show the 
number of times procltimatious were issued for etich gioup of 
goods; the totalis therefore, greater than the miudter of donees 
issued, for some of them refer at the samt' lime tt> a luuuber of 
commodities. 
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It will be seen that group A is uhnost nine time.s as great as 
group B. Group Ais undoubtedly typieal of the policy td’provision, 
while it is far more doubtful whether 11 natlly ttxpresses llic! 
opposite tendency. At first sight it ntay appear remarkable' that 
export prohibitions and export licenees should both represent 
the same tendency, and the same applies to import ptohihitions 
and import licences on the other side. Detailed invc'sligalion of 
the facts, however, confirms the view that ]in)hibilions and 
licences always occurred together. On closer examination this 
is quite explicable. However unwilling the authorities might 
have been, they had to allow a certain amount of export (and 
import). That licences occur for indispensable commercial 
transactions is not by any means a proof that such trairsaclions 
were welcomed. It shows on the contrary that the authorities 
were mistrustful of dealings of a certain kind and that the licences 
issued were regarded as a special favour granted in order to 
enable people to carry them out. It is prohibitions of a certain 
type which give rise to licences of the corresponding type. These 
rnay be said to be the exceptions, which prove that such pro- 
hihitions were the rule. • ' 

In the data on which the table is based, the policy of provision 
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may therefore be said to luive altogether predominated. I’he 
deviatiom, consliUttiug group JB, appear almost accidental, for 
on the whole they fall under three groups of goods, the import 
of which people were lusually least inclined to prevent, i.e. food- 
stuffs, means of defence, and precious metals. Thus the figures 
appear unusually conclusive. 

In reality, however, their significance is rather limited by the 
fact that in the period which they cover, the reign of Edward III 
and the last three quarters of the 14th century, is accorded too 
much importance. The following table makes this clear : 
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1300/26 

.. 13 
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16 

1327/99 

.. 163 

15 

178 

Total 

. . r8o 
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For this reason it is desirable to compare and check the results 
with material from other sources. A check of this kind may be 
obtained from investigation of a Swedish source — the outgoing 
letters of Gustav Vasa from 1521 to 15C0, the twenty-nine volumes 
of which contain most of the state measures extant passed during 
his long reign. As in the case of the English sources, it is impossible 
to be certain of completeness, but in neither case is that objection 
serious, as the material available is sufficiently ample to eliminate 
what is merely accidental. For Sweden, the material is even 
rather more ample, for the number of decrees is 209, whereas 
the 202 or 204 given for England are more than the number 
of the separate orders. The disparity in time between the two 
collections is rather an advantage than the reverse, for under 
Gustav Vasa, Sweden still had a thoroughly medieval make-up, 
probably even more so than England a century and a half earlier. 
An analysis of the Swedish material yields the results® as shown 
in the table on page 84. 

The prohibitions on the export of coin are not included. The 
goods which are contained in the last group have been left out 
in the others. The number of decrees is 209, of which 112 are 
export prohibitions and 97 export licences, or about the same 
proportion as in the English figures, which is a further proof of 
the interconnection of these two kinds of measures. It is par- 
ticularly striking that the table includes no import prohibitions 

® On this and the followmg cp. Heckscher, “Vasakonungaddmets ekon. 
politik” — note ii prev. chap. — logff. 
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TIIK POLICY OF I’ROMSION 

t. ITS FORMATION AND DKVKI.Ol'Ml'.NT 

The economic scope of llic st:i])lc policy nuisl .ilwavs hiive been 
rather limited. In the first place, intermediary trade could have 
only been of any importance to a fairly .small frat lion of the 
population. The only justification for directiiiK attention primarily 
to the commercial cities is their great importance a.s pioneens and 
leaders of medieval economic policy and not the size of their 
population relative to that of the rural aica.s. The problem 
remains of how the welfare of the reiuaiiuh'r, and incomparably 
larger, section of the population was regulated. 

But this is not all, Rveu the towns with staple light.s had no 
guarantee that those rights tvoukl a.sstirc them ol‘ lU'cc.ssary con- 
sumjition, although the staple policy could luUundly be com- 
bined with measures clfcclmg this. The sttiple rights ceitaiidy did 
give the towns the possibility of “cunung’' and “profit’’ ; hut lor 
these advantages to be realized there must have hern :i more, 
thorough satisfaction of the requirements of the citizens, that is, 
a greater amount of goods consumed in the. city. In the jnurly 
commercial as well as in the other towns, the nratn !uneti<in of 
economic policy must have consisted in making precisely this 
possible, i.e. in supplying the population with goods by importing 
from outside and by making available the products of the locality 
itself. It was never sufficient simply to procure goods for inter- 
mediary trade; and the staple policy was therefore unable to 
cover the whole field, or in fact even the principal part of it. 

The guiding consideration of the policy of provision, therefore, 
was not far to seek. By encroaching on trade beyond the town’s 
or the country’s boundaries, it endeavoured to ensure the greatest 
possible supplies for native consumption.^ 

1 The references quoted in the previous chapter contain a great deal of 
matter on this point as well. — On Germany there is in addition a popular and 
brief work which was occasioned by the Great War : von Below, MiUslaUerliclie 
Stadtwirtschaft und gegenwartige Kriegswirtschaft (Kriegswirtschaftlichc Zeit- 
fragen ed. F. Eulenburg, No. to, Tdb. jgiy), — On Italy Schaube is the main 
authority . With regard to England, Cunningham has emphasized the difference 
betvyeen the policy of provision and the policy of protection, but his view of 
the importance in this connection of Edward Ill’s reign has been considerably 
modified by Unwin’s collected essays, approved by Cunningham himself: 
Finance and Trade under Edward III (Manchester University Publications, Histori- 
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There is such a multitude of measures of interference with 
trade in various coj.mlries and during various periods that any 
choice of examples may easily appear arbitrary. The objection 
might be raised that though they show the tendency ascribed to 
them, they were not typical. In order to give a “random sample”, 
in othev words to prove that what is described was the rule and 
not the exception, it would be necessary to have some quanti- 
tative measurement of the occurrence of manifestations of the 
policy of provision. In the majority of cases this would certainly 
not be practicable or, at any rate, would involve such difficulties 
that the attempt would not be worth while. None the less it is 
possible to obtain results for sufficiently large areas and suffi- 
ciently long periods which indicate what the normal was, even 
though no claim to absolute precision can be put forward. The 
results of two such investigations will therefore be given first. 
Statistical analysis 

The famous English collection of documents known as Eymer’s 
Foedera {Foedera, conventiones, litterae et cujuscnmque generis acta 
publica, etc., cd. Th, Rymer, ist cd. Lond. 1704/17), quoted 
frequently above, can be used for such a measurement of the 
scope of the policy of provision. Although in a somewhat un- 
systematic and obscure form, it contains regulations wliich were 
not Acts of Parliament. The collection is particularly applicable 
for the present purpose, because it has been made the subject of 
an excellent digest by Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, at one time 
deputy-keeper of the Record Office. ^ It must be considered highly 
representative, with the one important reservation that far too 
cal Series XXXII, 1918). On the subject ofcoin policy, which is most important 
in this context, all previous works are superseded by N. S. B, Gras’s The Evo- 
lution of the English Com Marketfrom the isth to the 18th Century (Harvard Economic 
Studies XIII, Cambr. Mass., 1915). — The relevant points in the case of France 
were certainly first put forward by A. Gallery, “Les douanes avant Colbert 
et I’ordonnance de 1664” (Eeuue histongm XVIII, 1882 parF. 75-80) and 
H. Pigeonneau, Histoire du commerce de la France I^ (1887) ; but as a counterpart 
to Gras’s work, though rather less fertile, is A. P. Usher, History of the Grain 
Trade in France i4oo~iyfo (Harv Ec. Stud. IX, 1913). — On Sweden, the 
principal work is K. Amark, Spannmhshandel och spannmalspohtik i Sverige 
iyig-i8jo (Stockholm 1915). — ^The corresponding situation in ancient times 
has been treated by M. P -n Nilsson, “Dyrtid och dyrtidsorganisation i forn- 
liden” {Stalsvetenskapl Tidskr. XXII 1919 iff., 77 ffi)> concerning which 
there has been a difference of opinion between the author and myself {ib. 
324 ff., 345 ff.). — On the theoretical aspect of the question, see my Varlds- 
krigets ekonomi (Stockholm 1915) 235 ff. 

^ Syllabus {in English) of the Documents Contained in the Collection known as 
"Rymer's Foedera", ed. T. D. Hardy, I-III (Recoid Publications, Lond. 
1869/85). 
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much crapluish Ls laid ou Kduard lU’;. icii'n l!;V^7/77), 
which showed an ahuosl uervoiis aifivitv in imciini iiadc. 

The following lahlc. has hocii thawn up fKiin the niatciials 
supplied by Ryincr, as given in llardyN Scilalan, !oi the pniod 
ending with the laltev part of the i pli wnfurv, which nuuks 
something of an cpctch in Kuglish hisluiv, 'I'he tigurt's show the 
number of times proclanuitious were Issued for each group of 
goods; the total is therefore gieater than the muuber of decrees 
issued, for some of them refer at the same time to a muuber of 
commodities. 
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It will be .seen that group A is altnosi nine time.s as great as 
group B. Group A is undouhledly typical of the pedu y ot pro\'isiou, 
while it is far more doubtful whether B really e,xpre!i.se.s the 
opposite tendency. At linsl sight it may appear remarkable that 
export prohibitions and export licences slioiild both represent 
the same tendency, and the same applies to import prohibitions 
and import licences on the other side. Detailed investigation of 
the facts, however, confirms the view that prohibitions and 
licences always occurred together. On closer examination this 
is quite explicable. However unwilling the authorities might 
have been, they had to allow a certain amount of export (and 
import). That licences occur for indispensable commercial 
transactions is not by any means a proof that such transactions 
were welcomed. It shows on the contrary that the authorities 
were mistrustful of dealings of a certain kind and that the licences 
issued were regarded as a special favour granted in order to 
enable people to carry them out. It is prohibitions of a certain 
type which give rise to licences of the corresponding type. These 
may be said to be the exceptions, which prove that such pro- 
hibitions were the rule. 

In the data on which the table is based, the policy of provision 
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may therefore be said to have altogether predominated. The 
deviatioas, coiislitirtiug group B, appear almost accidental, for 
on the whole they fall under three groups of goods, the import 
of which people were usually least inclined to prevent, i.c. food- 
stuffs, means of defence, and precious metals. Thus the hgures 
appear unusually conclusive. 

In reality, however, their significance is rather limited by the 
fact that in the period which they cover, the reign of Edward III 
and the last three quarters of the 14th century, is accorded too 
much importance. The following table makes this clear ; 



A 

B 

Total 

Before 1300 

.. 4 

4 

8 

1300/26 

.. 13 

3 

16 

1327/99 

.. 163 

15 

178 

Total 

. . i8o 

22 

202 


For this reason it is desirable to compare and check the results 
with material from other sources. A check of this kind may be 
obtained from investigation of a Swedish source — the outgoing 
letters of Gustav Vasa from 1521 to 15O0, the twenty-nine volumes 
of which contain most of the state measures extant jiasscd during 
his long reign. As in the ease of the English sources, it is impossible 
to be certain of completeness, but in neither ease is that objection 
serious, as the material available is sufficiently ample to eliminate 
what is merely accidental. For Sweden, the material is even 
rather more ample, for the number of decrees is 209, whereas 
the 202 or 204 given for England are more than the number 
of the separate orders. The disparity in time between the two 
collections is rather an advantage than the reverse, for under 
Gustav Vasa, Sweden still had a thoroughly medieval make-up, 
probably even more so than England a century and a half earlier. 
An analysis of the Swedish material yields the results® as shown 
in the table on page 84. 

The prohibitions on. the export of coin are not included. The 
goods which are contained in the last group have been left out 
in the others. The number of decrees is 209, of which 112 are 
export prohibitions and 97 export licences, or about the same 
proportion as in the English figures, which is a further proof of 
the interconnection of these two kinds of measures. It is par- 
ticularly striking that the table includes no import prohibitions 

® On this and the following cp. Heckscher, “Vasaionungadomets ekon. 
politik” — note 1 1 prev. chap. — 109 ff. 
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countries . . 
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aCiH 

or import licences at all. Ajiart iVotu two cases, which fonually 
belong here, but arc in reality something (piilc tlhi'ercnt, they arc 
also completely absent in the mat<Tiul. 'I hr [Kili( y ol' provision 
is thus represented even more clearly in the Swetilsh ligurcs 
than in the English, 

General characteristics 

These rather rough statistical aualyse.s ntay he cUirilied by a 
more thorough discussion. This discu.ssion will include other 
countries beside the two for which lignrcs could be givciU with- 
out much difficulty. 

The two tables have made it sufficiently clear that the tendency 
was, in the first j^lace, to retain the goods and only in the second 
place to attract them. For this purpose, export jnohibitions 
were the most convenient measures. Their enormous prepon- 
derance has just been shown. Frcc]_ucntly, e.g. in France at 
the beginning of the 14th century, a general prohibition of exports 
was the normal form of commercial policy, and export.? could 
only be effected through licences. The issue of these licences 
was then often made dependent on the condition that the price 
should not rise above a certain level. An important English Act 
(or treaty) regarding tolls of the same period, usuailly called 
Carta Mercatoria (1303), defining the rights and duties of foreign 
merchants in England, shows a very similar bias. It is significant 
that It was not considered necessary to give explicit permission 
for imports, probably because these were naturally welcomed. 
On the other hand a general export licence through privileges 
was granted to foreign merchants for all goods other than wine, 
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for which a special licence was demanded in every individual 
case.* 

In many respects this policy was thus reminiscent of the 
regulation of foreign trade during the Great War of igi/j-xS. 
Even the most remarkable feature of that regulation, the so-called 
isystem''of compensation, had medieval precursors. An example 
of it was the particularly important regulation of wine import 
in England under Edward III. A general licence issued to 
Bristol in 1364 decided that wine must be imported to the same 
value as the goods permitted to be exported (wool, cloth, etc,), 
the duty of importing being imposed upon those who enjoyed 
the benefit of exporting. About the same time the powerful 
Company of Vintners of England secured a monopoly not only of 
the import of wines from Gascony, but also of the export of herrings 
and cloth, which were to go as payment for that indi.spensable 
beverage. In this case the motive was certainly different: the 
unwillingness to allow precious metals to leave the country. But 
it is significant that no one thought of placing embargoes on 
imports for that reason, as protectionism was later to do. In a 
French general export prohibition of 1304, merchants who had 
importeci nomprohibited goods were allowed to export such 
goods or money to the value of imports. Gustav Vasa, too, always 
had the idea of compensation in mind. He allowed export only 
on condition that equivalent imports were forthcoming, or as 
payment for such import if it had already taken place. The 
following statement of 154.6 is typical. “Since in truth it may be 
shown that he has brought solid goods into the realm and desires 
to continue so to do, as he assures us, we graciously allow him 
in exchange to ship out of the realm fats and other commodities 
that bring him profit.” The import of goods had always been 
Gustav Vasa’s goal, as may be seen, too, from the following 
observation : “Also ye may think on it to import good wares into 

* “Quod omnes predict! mercatores naercandisas suas, quas . . . ad . . . 
regnum . , . adducere . . . possint, quo voluerint, tam infra regnum . . . 
quam extra ducere seu portare facere, preterquam ad terras . . . hostium 
regni nostri . . . , vims dumtaxat exceptis, que de . . . regno . . . , postquam 
infra regnum . . dmta fuerint, sine voluntate nostra et licentia speciali non 

liceat eis educere quoquo naodo” (my italics) : pr. Gras, The Early English 
Customs System (Harv. Econ. Studies XVIII, Cambr. Mass. 1918) s 6 o. — 
French export prohibition of 1304: pr. Ordonnance des Rots de France de la 
racBi cd M. de Laurihe I (Paris 1723) 42a f — ^For Sweden, besides die paper 
quoted in the previous note, see the useful collection of references in H. Gaess- 
ner, Schwedens Volksvairtschaft unter Gustav Vasa I (Berl. 1929) 139 f. (note 10). 
On the other hand, the author’s own conclusions from this material (114) 
appear to me to be mistaken. 
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the country in return, u hereof the leahii .tiul hounuiahle uien 
may enjoy the beuehl anti use” (tf, ifih® 

Within the framework (tf muuuipal polity there occurred 
similar measures to those just meutioiietl. At the same time, the 
towns had even greater means at tludr disposal ii>r rt'serving 
goods for themselves, ehielly through their supremai y tn't'r the 
surrounding rural country, 'rite so-calleil Hdnnmtiltnurht, pre- 
vailing more commonly among Ctermati tilics, coiupelletl the 
population in the neighbouring agiiculluriil art'us to sell their 
produce only in the town’s market. 'I'ln' Morth Italian towns 
went even much further. Milan in iipp “rationed” foud-stulfs— - 
to use an expression fashiomiblc during the Clrcat War— by 
allowing landowners to retain only a specific (|uantity of corn 
for themselves. 

The system of commercial treaties width flourished especially 
in Mediterranean cities but also ituuh' its appe.irance fiuther 
north, rcvcjals LeudciK'ies innrly ofa policy oi'pntvisiou, in direct 
contrast witli tlvct ])roU‘ctioiust policy of i onuucrcial trcatic.s so 
common in later times. No attempt was made to fiu te goods on 
the other contracting party, but on the contrary lo .sn lire good.s 
from him. The right which the agrccmeuls granted was to 
procure, not to dispose of, gtiod-s.** It is perhaps even tnore 
chax'actcrisiic to find exampUss of export being permitted only 
with the proviso that the finished products, manufnctiiretl from 
those raw materials which were allowed to be exported, should 
be reimported into the country of origin. A licence of 13012 
allowing wool to be sent from France to the towns of Valenciennes 
and Maubeuge, at that time belonging to the County of Ilaiuaut, 
prescribed that the wool and the cloth manufactured thereof in 
Hainaut were to be sold only to French mcrdiauts or other 
French subjects.’ It thus insisted upon, and regarded as an 
advantage, something which, in protectionist times, would have 
been considered ruinous, namely, the import of finished products, 
manufactured by foreign labour out of the raw material exported 
from its own country. 

® P. Sargeant, “The Wine Trade with Gascony,” in Unwin’s ccillecLion 
(see note i above) a6i, 307. — ^Hcckschcr, op. cU. 

* Schaube’s description includes a host of examples on this point. A contract 
of this kind between Marseilles and the Count of Ampurias of i a 1 0 is reprinted 
in Documents relaUfs d Vhisloire de I’induslrie el du commerce en France) ed, ]''agnics! I 
"“P' of the same collectian. 

’ Ita tamen quod lanae ipsae vel panni faciendi ex eis dt! dicto conaltatu 
Hanomae extrahi nequeant nec dislrahi aeu vondi nisi duntsixat mcrcaloribus 
sen gentibus regni nostri” (fi. H Ko. 3). 
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The policy ol' provision did not inanilcst ilsell’so clearly in the 
customs system, for the duties wore first and foremost purely 
fiscal. It was not for some considerable time that tolls came to 
be used as a suitable and ofleclive weapon of a well-planned 
commercial policy. I’hcrc arc, none the less, certain traits in the 
customs system which display an affinity with the policy of 
provision. 

In 1234. imports into Ravenna were free of duty, while tolls 
were imposed on exports. The best examjrle which has come to 
my notice is to be found in some documents drawn up in Cologne 
in 1 1 71 and 1203 for the citizens of Dinant. They arc often con- 
sidered obscure, but in my opinion they are perfectly lucid if 
they are regarded as showing tendencies of the policy of provision. 
The second of the two documents is worth summarizing. On 
entering the city, visitors were to pay nothing ; but on leaving they 
were charged ihm j)fennigs for a carriage laden with goods bought 
in Cologne and half that amount for a cart. The goods themselves 
were free of export duty, with the exception ol' several which 
were specifically enumerated : copper, tin, grease, wax, and lead. 
It then continues “but for copper that is sold they arc not to pay 
anything at all”, In the markets they were to pay nothing if 
they had not bought in Cologne, “but if they have sold, they are 
not to pay anything”. There follow certain regulations regarding 
transit, but the refrain is again brought up “and be it known, 
that if they seii copper or anything else in Cologne, they are not 
to pay anything at all”.® It must, however, be repeated that the 
majority of the medieval toll charges of the German cities are 
far less clear and more difficult to explain on these lines. 

In western Europe, on the other hand, the tendency of the 
duties is much clearer. Medieval France had only export and 
no import duties. England usually imposed ad valorem duties both 
on import and export, but even there municipal tolls were to 
be found with clear tendencies of a policy of provision. Berwick’s 
scale of toll duties of 1303 made, for example, the following 
stipulations : alum, dyeing-wood, coal, onions and wax only 
paid dues on export; woad had a 35 pence export and only a 
22 pence import duty; tvine was the only commodity paying the 
same amount in both cases.® In short, we find in this case almost 

* “Et sciendum, [si] sive cuprum vel quicquid aliud Colonie vendant, 
nichil penitus inde dabunt.” Hansisches Urkmdenbuch I No. 61. The document 
of 1 1 71 (lb. No. as) is in itself much less clear, but with the help of that of 
iao3 it can be interpreted without difficulty. 

® Reprinted in Gras, Early English Custom Systm 165. 
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no exceptions to the uile that dmirh u eve never 

imposed on imports tlum un exports. 

TvjiiS oj goods 

As for the kinds of goods whii h were the uhjet t td the policy of 
provision, the two tables given above are l\ [di al ivt e\ery country, 
Food-stufl’s were everywhere at the nmtre of the policy; they 
are a class of goods whicdi ks always niuHt inipottant. Trade in 
corn, meat, bacon, butter and cheese a.s well as tallow and oil 
is so often regulated on these priiitiplc-s that it is uiinetessary to 
quote particular instances. A small but signilieaut i-xamplc is 
an English export prohibition on corn going to France, with 
the exception, of such as went to the King’s own French pos- 
sessions, The prohibition remained on the .stalule book for 
260 years, from 1360/61 to i(i24, though it is true that it had 
declined in importance in the latter part oi' this period."' Next 
to food-sUilfs as the pnm'i[>al ehi.ss of goods uuue .such luxuries 
as malt, beer and above all wine wine, us alre.uly nutiied, being 
singled out in the legislation under Kilward 111, 

In principle, a third group, armument.s, w.rs plu< ed on .m eqntd 
footing with foocl-atuns. d'lmir plate there Ls just a.s explicublc. 
In the English table they occupy the. seeunil place, while, peace- 
able Sweden under Gustav Va.sa uccorths tliem a rather le.ss 
prominent position, This group includes, c.g. horst's one t)!' the 
largest groups in the Swedish table as well— faleuns (at any rale 
akin to war materials) and arms, for wbieli an export prohibition 
existed in England and in the various Front Ii provinces, tis 
also in a large number of North Italian cities (Motlcna, Mantua, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Parma). Hay, too, may possibly be included 
under this head (Parma) . Although the idea behind this part of 
the regulations is transparent, they were by no means so obvious 
to later generations — ^in fact, it is truer to say that they were any- 
thing but obvious. Typical of the change of attitude is the obser- 
vation made in 1699 by Davenant, the leading English mer- 
cantilist of his day, "Our Fore-fathers indeed were against 
transporting Horses and Marcs above such a value, . . . but when 
those Prohibitions were enacted, the business of trade was not so 
well understood, as it is at present.’* This was the mercantilist’s 
protest against the policy of provision in one of its most natural 
spheres of application. 

34 Ed. Ill c. ao and ai Jac. I c, a8 § n resp, ; cp. Gras, Engl, Corn MarM 
^35* 

• Essay upon tlie Probable Methods of Making a People Gainers 

in the Ballance qf Trade (Lond. 1699) 90. 
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A fourth group of romniodities subject to the policy of pro- 
vision consisted of raw materialSj semi-manufactured goods and 
other means of production ; they usually followed immediately 
after food-stulfs and war materials. Under this head came, in the 
first place, raw materials of the textile industry, on which export 
prohibkions were almost a general rule both in France, England 
and Italy; wool, flax, rams, combed wool, fuller’s earth, dye- 
stuffs, yarn and grey or unfinished cloth; in England, on one 
occasion (1326), a general export prohibition of textile materials 
was issued. Hides of various kinds were also of this group and 
in England, for example, also timber, lead, whetstones, coal 
and various other articles. It was particularly in England, too, 
at the beginning of Edward I’s reign, that the export of coin and 
of precious metals was made more difficult, first by royal pro- 
clamation, then in 1299 W Act of Parliament (27 Ed, I). Similar 
regulations existed in other countries. It is obvious that the 
export prohibition on precious metals must have had the effect 
of counteracting any efforts to secure a surplus of imports, a 
reaction which was clearly not realized at that time. 

I’hc prohibition on the export of means of production might 
appear as an attempt to keep production in the country, and 
would then come within the scope of protectionist policy which 
is yet to be dealt with. The matter, however, accpiircs a totally 
different complexion by the fact that along with these regulations 
appeared a host of others, imposed to obstruct the export of 
' finished goods. On occasions, export prohibitions were even 
placed on the principal products of the country or the city, 
particularly on metals and textile goods, as may be seen from the 
tables. The Swedish table will be seen to include all the most 
important Swedish exports, metals, timber and hides. In England, 
too, we find inter aha cloth and worsted [pannos vocatos Worstedes, 
1362). Genoa allowed the export of iron and steel only by agree- 
ment with Narbonne (1224) ; Bergamo {circa 1240) and Bologna 
(1248) imposed export duties on these goods. Ravenna obtained 
silk free of duty (1234) ; but it was only after Genoa had con- 
cluded the treaty with Narboime that it allowed barchent (a 
cotton product) to be exported to that city duty-free and granted 
Montpellier the same privilege in 1201 as regards fustagni (another 
textile product), but only for a total of 100 bales. Genoa had an 
export prohibition on linen and French cloth (agreement with 
Arles 1237), Bergamo had one for cloth {circa 1240). The 
tolls in Bergamo were very peculiar : it graded its hindrances on 
export in proportion to the stage of manufacture — the later the 
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stage, the higher the diut. I’ig-iritn tluK had In j)a\ -.i^ per 
cariutn 011 expert, while iiumuLu tiired ireti paid eight; raw 
chestnuts f»aid three nu-'ted « hetdims dx. Suth diurgca 
give at any rule the inipressluti ul'a peithi tly leuh.d hut rather 
startling mm«/ of the principle 1 if ‘'priitee turn to luitiuiiallahoin". 
Chronology of the policy 

It is not to be wondered at that the [mlu yih'M ribed above was 
deeply rooted in the past. It uppcctrs to liavc been lidrly l ommon 
in the city slates of ancient tiiiuvs'. When Rome grew to be the 
capital of the world tills poliey was pursuetl there more inten- 
sively than it has ever been in any other plaee nr at any other 
period. The nearest parallel to Roniels' policy regarding food- 
stuffs is, perhaps, the nicasure.s taken liy N'apoleon to ensure 
Paris with provisions when he embarked of his Russian campaign 
in 1812. 

The tradition of anlicputy, however, does not appear to have 
remained unbroken, for before the I2lh century there are few 
indications of .such a poliey in the new' .soi-ial .Htiucliire.s. In 
Germany, the growUi of the Uimnmdlmirhl must have been one 
of the first manifcstalious of n deliberate policy of provision. 
Little is known of the kind ol' i»nliey punsued in Frunee by the 
more or less independent great vussuIh during the centuries after 
the fall of the Carolinglan empire; Imi from the tueu.siire.s taken 
perforce by the reorganized monarchy of the 13th arul t4th 
centuries, it appears probable that hxail and provincial ten- 
dencies of this character had existed. In Spain, too (Castile), 
where the expression “policy of provision” originated, there are 
indications of similar lcndcncic.s, altfiougli, as far a.s I know, not 
before the beginning of the 14th century. In Kngland clear traces 
of an export prohibition on corn arc to be found in the twenty- 
third year of Henry ll’s reign, 1176/77, In 1203 the Great 
Winchester Assize of Customs forbade the export of corn and 
other food-stuffs except by licence.^® The high-water mark was 
reached under Edward III, about the middle of the I4.th century. 
As the previous examples have shown, there is particularly 
abundant material available on North Italy, where one city 
after another took measures against the export of food-stuffs 
in the last decades of the 12th and the first decades of the 13th 
centuries. All in all, the new wave of provision policy may be 
said to have commenced, after ancient times, in various countries 

“1176/77; Great Roll of the Pipe, 33 Hen. 11 , in Pipo Roll Soc. Puhlkations 
XXVI (Lond. 1905) 136, cp. 183, 184, and Gras, EngL Corn — 

1 303 ; in Gras, Early English Customs ^stem 8 x 8-a i . 
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'during the course ol' the 12th century and reached its culminating 
point in the I4.th century. 

This is not to say that the policy of provision became unim- 
portant after that time. Here, as almost everywhere else, the 
medieval policy retained its hold over people’s minds for a 
I considcfable time, until well into the 19th century. It is one of 
the most striking phenomena in the history of economic policy 
that during the following centuries two tendencies, contrary in 
I principle, persisted so closely side by side. As far as the general 
policy of provision is concerned, it is very characteristic that in 
England, the most progressive country — progressive that is 
according to the standards set here — ^it was not until 1791 that 
an Act was passed containing a general right of free export of 
the country’s produce, and that even this statute contained many 
exceptions. Even a hundred years later, in 1829, twenty-four 
sections of statutes and thirty complete statutes which had 
placed hindrances in the way of export were repealed, all of them 
dating from the prc-Rcstoration period. It is true that this, on 
the whole, was only the formal “purification” of the system of 
regulation binding English economic life, which generally did 
not take place before the igth century. But even in actual practice 
the export prohibition policy on purely manufactured goods 
lasted until the end of the 17th century. Thus the export pro- 
hibitions on iron, copper ancl bcll-mclal were only repealed in 
1694.^“ Ill majority of other countries with a weaker protec- 
tionist tendency, the development appears to have been even 
slower, although a survey of it would entail greater difficulty. 

Its persistence 

] There was, nevertheless, one sphere where the persistence of the 
f policy of welfare was not merely a detail in the general picture, 

I but determined the whole economic development. I refer to 
! food-stuffs and particularly corn. It would be no exaggeration to 
suggest that this treatment constituted the tragedy in the history 
of the corn trade in Europe, for it largely explains Europe’s 
difficulties regarding food-stuffs, which occurred even in the last 
century. A detailed analysis of the circumstances in various 
countries would demand too much space and, for our purpose, 
is not necessary. It will be sufficient to sketch the main lines of 
development in one or two countries.^^ 

Statutes - 5 & 6 Will. & Mar. c. 17 (1694) ; 8 Geo. I c. 15 § 17 (1721); 

3 Geo. IV c. 41 §3 (1822). 

The literature on the policy regarding food is naturally large. Besides 
the references given in note i above I shall only refer here to W. Naudd’s 
great collection of data. Die Getreidehandelspohttk der europdiseken Staateti vom 13. 
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In I'Vaiit't* ihe priiu iplfs' nl tht* pniu \ itt jmivisiun wm* fust 
assailed by the ithysitu niN, thotitdi in {irai tii <• it \ui\ < utisidcrahly 
later belbrc iniuh was done. A (bubuiu t 4 tlte t num i! ol ^late of 
i75.j fust alUwed free “exjutil" fiuiii (me I leiu h [>ri>%'iiue to 
another, (dm could he cxpttrlcd iVeclj, fumi the touutiy even 
in the latter part of the amitn only >.pui\tdic.tl4 . In this 

respect, even Napedeon represented no sluirji burnk with the 
past. It was especially his fear of lain nn unrest width explains 
a great deal of his poliey and prompted him to reject all the 
physiocratic aspirations, so that he even said ‘’the prtiblera of 
corn is the most vital and Iroublc.somc of all ttt the ruler. . . , 
The first duty of the prince as regards i orn is to retain it for the 
nation and not to hearken to the. .sttphislry of the landowners”. 
In this respect the medieval order thus outlived even the French 
Revolution. It wa.s only after the re.storation of the Bourl)tm.s 
that a change of policy could he dLseernetl. As lar as i.s known, 
the first law to ptuee reslriciiou.s on the isuporl instead of the 
export of corn was that of ilU;).'® Provision polUy tendencies 
were thus extremely long-lived. 

Similar rcstrklioua prevaih'd on the re.si of the eout'ment. 
Even Hamburg, the great staple for the corn trade, was oHcii 
unable to apply its staple policy in the tiu e (»f the f omstunt 
provision policy endeavours of the “eumnumalty”. As late, as the 
last decade of the 17th century the, demands of the latter for a 
complete revival of the medieval order ('au.s(‘d varioius mea,siires 
to be taken in that direction. It was only in i7£[H that free, transit 
was allowed in corn. It is extremely significant that even at so 
late a period and jn one of the greatest continental trading cities 
it was the export and not the import side of the staple policy 
which aroused opposition. 

Certainly in some of the more agrarian states the policy of 
provision could not assert itself so prominently. Attacks in those 
countries were usually directed sometimes against the import, 
sometimes against the export of corn. Occasionally both were 
forbidden at the same time. Alternatively the prohibitions varied 
with the size of the harvests and the fluctuations in price, which 

bis zum 18. Jahrhundert (Acta Botussica, GelreidchandelapoHtik, I, Berl. 1896). 
The question is approached from an opposite but in my opinion more correct 
angle by Below, "Die Ftirsorge des Staates Rlr die Landwirtschaft eine Enun- 
genschaft der Neuzeit,” in his Problem der Wirlschaflsgmhichte 78--142. 

Boissonnade, Org. du ir,— prev. chap, note la — I loy-ll 11 338-44) 
Levasseur, Hist. d. classes ouvr. et de Pind. en France avont H 578 B*- J Hcckschcr, 
The Continental System 341 f. ; Levasseur, Hist, d, classes omr. (etc.) de lySg I i8p 

1 574 - 
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certainly played liavoc with the regular ordering of production 
and trade. In 1721 and t722, under Frederick William I, Prussia 
became a land of agrarian protec, tionism and even went so far 
as to impose the death penalty on the consumption of foreign 
corn. Ngverthelcssj export prohibitions occurred during the same 
reign. Under Frederick II the corn trade was often hampered 
in both dircctionSj but it may be that the unusually realistic 
attitude of that king led to better results than were usually 
achieved by the old policy regarding the corn trade ; and Prussia’s 
ability to prevent corn exports from Poland obviously contributed 
to the same end. Remarkably enough, Denmark adopted agrarian 
protection a hundred years before Brandenburg-Prussia, but 
there, too, it alternated with export prohibitions. During most of 
the 17th century, Denmark stood almost alone in protecting its 
agrarian produce. In Sweden a similar tendency emerges 
occasionally about half a century later than in Denmark, to be 
precise in 1672. The reason given there for the policy was that 
“the mass of corn imported from foreign countries so depresses 
the price of corn in the possession of our faithful subjects, that the 
farmer cannot make ends meet”. The deci.sion taken with this 
in mind was, however, repealed in the following year, and for 
the greater part of the i8th century Sweden, too, prohibited the 
export of corn.^“ 

England was by far the most important exception. She aban- 
doned the policy of provision regarding food-stuffs definitely and 
completely before the end of the 17th century. A hundred years 
previously, English statesmen, in common with those of other 
countries, had regarded the keeping of corn within the country 
essential to its welfare. This had resulted in strict prohibitions 
against the export of corn to the enemy, the latter, during 
Elizabeth’s reign, being Spain. But even before that, repre- 
sentatives of the opposite point of view had voiced their opinions, 
and in the post-Restoration period they won the day. High 

Hamburg: Schmoller, in his Jahrbuoh (prev. chap, note i) VIII io8a, 
1086. — Prussia: Naud^, Die Getreidehmdelspoliiik und Kriegsmagazinoerwaltung 
Brandenburg-Preussens bis 1^40 (Berl. 1901) ao6 IF., 236, 239, 246, Q50-3; Naudd 
(and A. Skalweit), do. do. i'/40-i‘p56 (Berl. 1910), 6q ff., 71 ff,, 77, loa-aoj 
Skalweit, do. do. iygS-i 3 o 6 (Berl. 1931) passim-, H. Rachel, Die Plandels-, ZaU- 
und Akzisepohtik Puussens j‘;4a-ip86 (Berl 1928) I 707-20 (all in Acta Borussica) . 
— Denmark: L. V. Birck, Told og Accise (Copenhagen igao) 43!, 140. — 
Sweden' Samltng utaf Kongl. Bref ang. Sweriges Rikes Commerce, etc., ed. A. A. 
von Stiernman, III (Stockholm 1753) 902; cp. Danielsson, Protektionismens 
genombroU i svensk tullpolitik (Stockholm 1930) 48!.; K. Amark, Spannmals- 
handel och spannmalspolitik i Sverige 183 et passim. 
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import dulie.s wore pLioocl on <orn in i(itl;u .mtl ilioii iu ipy-j ^ 
tentative measuro, was adoptotl, (lyiint tliiticK in tin* (a,-(. of'jsH 
principles of provision [xtlity, evpoit lioiintio'. on tuju licing 
introcliu'ccl. Direotly utter the Ro\<iliiiiitu ot ifitUt tiiey heoame 
a primary factor of I'inglish monantilism. lUit alilimuth ibejioUcy 
of provision iu foreign trade, was (mnptetoly reviu ,cd iu iliN casCj 
in theory, at least, tire prim iph's of the older polity regarding 
internal trade in food remained, as nuiy ht' seen from the descrip- 
tion of the internal rcgtihuion of irmle in linghind previously 
given (Ch. VI, Part I). With his euslomaiy ruthless criticism of 
the inconsistencies of the anriftt rif’imt, Adam Smith {'inphasked 
that the bounties on exportation, “rruder lh<' prt'tem c of en- 
couraging agriculture”, “occasion, as much as possible, a constant 
dearth in the home market”, while at tht- same time adding all 
possible difficulties to the, aetivily ol' the u.idve eorn dealers, 
They, according to Adam Snrilh, r'onld never work agaiusl the 
interests of the large mass of the people, as lire <'3vpfiilet ofiorn 
was able (o do.'’' f-ord Kenyon, as late as idoo, treated (he older 
system of regulation as valid, and so eveji at the he}-iuniug of 
the igth century there were still some iraees of the polii y of pro- 
vision. 


It is also interesting to tiote liow tim itleas behind the 
policy of provision persisted in people’s intiuls by the side of 
mercantilist iclca.s. In fact a kind of genetic re]ation.Hhip may 
almost be said to have existed between the, jiolicy of pro- 
vision and laissez-faire, a relationship which simply passed 
over mercantilism, Plerc, too, it will be sufficient to give, just a 
few examples from mercantilist literature, especially since 
the question will come up again for treatment in the next part 
{v.i, 227.) 


In a frequently quoted essay of the period abovrt 1530, ascribed 
to Clement Armstrong, under the title of Ilotti to Re/orme the 
Realme in Setting Them to Werke and to Restore Tillage, it is stated for 
example; “The works of husbandry cncrcascth plenty of victuals 
^d the works of artificiality encreaseth plenty of money,” The 
ideal w^ thus to have a plentiful slock both of food and money, 
the policy of provision guaranteeing food, protectionist policy 
the money, but without plenty of manufactured products. This 
contrast between the two groups of commodities, “for the back 
and the belly”, later recurs again and again, and in this particular 
Proclamation of 1591 : reprinted in Cunningham II* ()g If.— 15 Car. II 

§ 3 t; t Will. & Mar. Seas, i c. la.-— Adam Smith, 
Wealth oj Nations ed. Cannan, II 40. 
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form is a favourite argument with Gerald Malynes at the beginning 
of the following century. In economic policy itself it was 
even more decisive on the continent than in England, for on 
the continent the strength of the protectionist policy lay in 
textiles, ^whilc the policy of provision was applied particularly 
to food-stuffs. But even in England the general opinion, 
akin to the medieval idea, that low prices were de.sirablc, 
held sway. Even late in the lyth century, this is expressed in 
the ever -recurring formula “good cheap”, “beiier cheap”. A 
typical representative of mercantilism such as Thomas Mun 
found it opportune to defend the East Indian trade against 
the reproach that it increased the price of food (1621). Mun’s 
pupil, the Austrian, Wilhelm von Schrotter (Schroder), like- 
wise preached the gospel of cheapness and strongly urged 
that the complete medieval policy of provision be retained for 
food-stufls (1686). 

When Roger Coke, one of the most original and independent 
mercantilists, attacked certain parts of the orthodox mercantilist 
policy, one of the reasons which he gave might just as well have 
been medieval a.s liberal (1671) : “By God’s Law cheapness and 
plenty is a blessing; and by Civil Law, dearness and extreme 
prices are complained ol' and redressed. Whereas this law (against 
the importation of Irish Cattle) designs to prevent Cod’s blessings, 
and to cause that which is complained of by the i and 2 Ph. and 
M. 5.” This refers to an export prohibition on food (i and 2 
Phil, and Mar. c. 5). During the heyday of mercantilism, the 
citizens of Stockholm, too, rejected a proposal (1731) which 
“would create dearth of corn in the country and choke up 
those veins through which the blessings of God flow to the land 
and which must therefore cause dismay to every true Christian”. 
“Dearness,” they went on, “must be regarded a punishment for 
sinning, and a calamity; we ought rather pray to God that he 
keep this from us instead of showing ourselves finical about 
God’s rich blessings, and that the poor man may have his bread 
and sustenance for lesser money.” 

The scarlet thread of “provision” ideas is thus discernible 
through the period that followed, even when contrary tendencies, 

[Armstrong] — see note 2 part 4 chap. 2 — in Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill 127.— 
Malynes, Consuetude, Vel Lex Mercatona 213 et passim; cp. Wheeler, Treatise 
of Commerce (1601) 59!. — Mun, A Discourse of Trade from England unto the 
East Indies 33 ff. — [von Schrotter], Fursthche Schatz- und Rent-Cammer chap. 94, 
chap. 102 § 2 etc. — Coke, Treatise, I 58. — Stockholm’s citizens; Amark op. cit, 
147. 
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nmtimuilly lo iln* tuHiiint' muiti iiauunuliMu the 

commonpliu t' ol' npitiuiu :nul bu'iiu'is, 

‘j, <'Al M S 

All the inecUeviil mc.ismts \\hith litul the ellVi t of hindering 
CKports and em'(iuragini>;inifHiits ha\ e now Iteen giiniped together. 

It is no exaggeration to say tlial the itoibon ol foieign I'oinincrcial 
policy in the Middle Age.s wa.s hmiteil ti> these measuie.s. But 
this is not to suggest tliat they all oiiginated liom the dispo.sition 
that has been charaetcriwd as the “hunger h>r goods”. The 
motives of the policy ha\-e yet to be treated. 

There is no doubt that Jiscal inlciTsts must he lerogiuzed as 
one of the important factons. T'he histoiian of rtxtiioinic policy 
will again and again eoinc uj> agaiast the fart that the financial 
cndrarrassrucnl of rulers and states in eaily day.s w;is so chronic 
that it almo.sl rc'gularly oeeasioned dillh ultir.s lit cunying on 
from one day lo the uc'xl. Fituuicuil dtflkullies ate theieloie the 
most natural explanation lor the governmental mettsutes in almost 
every cconoinic sphere, alihtnigh unite tliileient icastms were 
often given for them, 

It is not difllcult to demon, straie the importatue of the llscal ' 
aspect even in the regulation of iureign trade. Cunningham, for 
example, believed at one lime, that he could di.stern far-sccing 
economic plans in Edward Ill's policy; but us <i result of a 
series of studies carried out by George Unwin and by his students 
under his guidance, it ha.s been slmwn that lint iiredominating 
idea was quite difierent. What was decisive in thi.s case was the 
fact that means had to be created for covering the cost of 
expensive wars in the immediate future and of the no less expensive 
luxuries of the Court. In particular was this true of the wool 
exports which Edward III apparently valued specially highly, 
because they could be used as a weapon for extortion and as a 
basis for raising loans. This point of view is undoubtedly of great 
importance in any explanation of the flourishing anti-export 
policy during Edward Ill’s reign. The slate of affairs in France 
one half or a full century later was similar, not only under Philip 
le Bel but also under the other princes of the last few generations 
of the Capetian dynasty. The same could probably be proved 
to ha,ve been true more or less in most other countries. The first 
English prohibition known to me against the export of coinage 
occurred, for instance, under Edward I in 1282, because the king 
wanted to prevent the Pope from collecting a crusade lax which 
had already been imposed and partly raised from the English 
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clergy. The King wanted to tax them for his own beneht and in 
this, incidentally, he was largely siicccssrul.^“ 

The problem, however, would be over-, simplified if it were 
considered that the anti-export policy could be completely 
explained by ever-urgent financial necessity. For it is not 
clear why this necessity should lead precisely to embargoes on 
exports and not to similar hindianccs on imports. At the present 
day it is the latter that are imposed, and the import duties serve 
as a source of taxation, and this has always been an argument 
-pf modern protectionism ; whereas export duties now play a very 
subordinate part, if they appear at all, and are hardly ever con- 
sidered a source of revenue. And so it remains to be investigated 
why the state in the Middle Ages sought to obtain revenue 
precisely from export duties. The question is primarily whether 
financial or general economic motives were behind that practice. 

To some extent it was undoubtedly a matter of public finance. 
Imports increased the total of commodities directly available for 
taxation. Anything within the country always lent itself to the 
possibility of financial extortion, while goods that had crossed 
the boundaries were once and for all beyond the reach of the 
treasury. 

Nevertheless, this is far from explaining altogether the anti- 
export policy. Financial policy also follows the line of least 
resistance and ceteris paribus prefers such measures as harmonize 
with the general conception of what is socially useful. Import 
' duties would certainly have been applied in many cases, if for 
I other reasons they had not been regarded as undesirable. If 
purely financial considerations had been decisive, both imports 
' and exports would have been taxed with roughly equal severity. 
Moreover, a large, and perhaps even the most vital, part of the 
anti-export policy had hardly any fiscal significance at all. I 
refer to the large number of export prohibitions which, from the 
i start, were seriously intended, and from which no exemptions by 
means of licences were granted. With food-stuffs, too, interest in 
abundant provisions and low prices was so general that fiscal 
considerations almost always took second place. In one com- 
modity, wine, which closely resembled food-stuffs — according to 

Unwin (see note i above). — The prohibition on the expoit of coins: 
Foeiera, ed. Rymer, Publication of the Record Commission I ; ii 6o8 ; cp, 
W. E. Lunt, “Papal Taxation in England in the Reign of Edward I ” (Fngl. 
Hist. Remeui XXX, 1915, 398 ff.). 

Cp. an analogous explanation of the English King’s right to impose 
tariff duties, in H. Hall, A History of the Custom-Rmnue of England (Lond. 1885) 
II 76. 

Mercantihsm — Voh II D 
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Unwin thr unly ronniuidiiy tjf daily t (uw.iiiufitu.n thiiitu* lidwarcl 
Ill’s reiiin whit h li.ul lu he inipttncd iuiu Lnyjand the tunuec- 
tkm hclweeu lisr.il anil utini .^l.l!e t fjwhinatinib uu the otie 
luind and (.lu; [HiUey (t['[>ru\i,Ni<in on ihe ndn i w.in tlcail) ntiini' 
rested, in spile of all oeeuMimal vanatiotiN. loir example, when the 
right to import was granted to the wealthy gild ol Miuaers of 
England, the king’s tlesire to usi' the gild li'r seiuiing loans to 
himself had something to do with it. Hut when, in spite ol this, 
the wine-producing Gastons theniselve.s auptired the monopoly 
of sending wine into England, the deriding motites were purely 
political; at that tizne the Gtistons were .subjects of the English 
crown, and their loyalty' was necessary during the wars with 
France, But both in the one regime as in the other, the aim was 
to place at the disposal of I lie Fmglish middle amt upper elasses 
as large a .supply of wine as pitssihle at the hiyvesi prii es possible; 
in otlier wouls “provision" tendeueie.s weie eommon to both 
kinds of measures. 

Of Ics.s importuni’e tlnm the fiscal were the piindy militurj' con- 
siderations, though a large, propmlion ol theexpmt prohihilums 
applied to trade with the enemy or witli sm h t oimtiies as might 
easily become hostile, and also to .siu ii goods tus Ijupiienecl to lie 
necessary for military purpo.ses. Kx;mip!e.s of the hitter liave 
already been given. A prohiblllou agaimst trailing witb the enemy 
occurs in the Carla Mcrcaloria (i3o;5). 't'be general cjcport 
licence for foreign merchants contained an exception providing 
against the export “to countries which were clearly and 
notoriously enemies” of England. A French decree ol'lhe Ibllowing ' 
year contained almost literally the same jirohihititm. Significant 
also is the large group of reprisals in the form of export hindrances, 
revealed by the Swedish material given above {v.s, 83 f.). 

Even in these cases, however, the anti-export poiie.y is not to 
be explained simply by a reference to political considerations. 
It is precisely the curious fact that the same real need was 
believed to justify two exactly opposite conclusions which is 
characteristic of the theoretical content of economic policy. 
That hindrances to export were regarded as a mllilaiy necessity 
for the native country and harmful to the enemy indicates that 
the idea must have been derived from the policy of provision , 
or, to be more precise, at any ■ rate from non-mercantilist 
sources. 

It may perhaps seem absolutely absurd that people could ever 
have considered abundant provisions in time of war and for pur- 
poses of war as anything other than an advantage to a country ; 
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but that they did hold such views is sufficiently revealed by word 
and deed during the mercantilist period. 

The merchant, John Cary, who was also an esteemed corre- 
spondent of no less a person than John Locke, wrote during the 
EnglishNwars with France towards the end oi the 17th ceirtury 
(1695) concerning England’s enemy, ‘T wish he were better 
furnish’d with our Product and Manufactures, and we had his 
Money for them, which would much more weaken him, than the 
other rvould enable him to carry on the War.” His contemporary, 
Charles Davenant, one of the most enlightened mercantilists, 
came to exactly the same conclusion concerning the same enemy 
countries: “The Ballance arising from Trade being wanting, 
which should maintain King and People, there must inevitable 
follow, at first private want, and then public Poverty.” An 
overshadowing example of the practical outcome of mercantilist 
ideas regarding the part played by goods in war time is the 
Continental System, and, it should be noted, not merely on 
Napoleon’s side. For his part, he hoped to be able “to vanquish 
England by excess”. Flo wanted to deal a death-blow to the 
enemy by isolating it, but tins as wc know referred not to its 
imports but to its exports. On the English .side, ministers and 
politicians in Parliament were able to rejoice because this plan 
was a failure, so that in spite of all difficulties they had succeeded 
in clothing the enemy armies against their will in English cloth. 
Thus Lord Grey stated in the House of Lords in 1812, “It is 
well known that the manufactures of Yorkshire make the clothing 
for the French army; and not only the accoutrements but the 
ornaments of Marshal Soult and his army are formed by the 
artisans of Birmingham.”®^ 

It is obvious, therefore, that the fact that there were military 
needs does not in itself explain the policy of provision. A “pro- 
vision” or at least a non-mercantilist attitude must have been 
there before military needs, as in the Middle Ages, could lead 
to export prohibitions. 

As an argument against this evidence, the objection may be 

Cary, An Essay on the State of England, in Relation to Its Trade, etc. 120 f. — 
Davenant, An Essay upon IVays and Means of Supplying the War (3rd ed., Lend. 
1701) 23. — ’H.sxisbxA’s Parharnentary Debaies'SX 1112 i', Hcckscher, The Continental 
System 35-8, cp, 344 f. et passim. — See, loo, Montclir^tien’s remarks II 43 f. 
above. The idea that a country is harmed by imports from an enemy country 
is typically expressed in B. de Laffemas, e.g. : “Les villes frontiferes et ports de 
mer d’icelui [Royaume] servent d’appui et aide aux ennemis par les moyens 
des marchandises qu’ils y condutsent et debitent” {Les tresors et richesses pour 
mettre I’ Estat en splendour. Parts 1598, 6). 
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raised that it does not prove that the policy of provision pro- 
ceeded from a dogmatic belief in goods, but only tiia( the later 
and exactlycontrary policy was based on the dogmatic striving to 
dispose of the goods. To my mirrd this objection is valid. The 
essential explanation of the policy of provision lies, in other words, 
in the idea that goods are things of value, of which one can 
rarely have too much and easily too little, and which should 
therefore not be so lightly permitted to leave the country. In its 
application through the policy of provision, the idea has certainly 
one great defect. The two-fold nature of exchange, the mutual 
dependence of import and export is overloohccL This weakness, 
however, is obviously common to both the policy of provision 
and the policy of protection in its usual manifcsUUions, More- 
over it is an oversight so natural to the untrained mind that it 
scarcely requires .special cxidanation. The* idea grew naively 
from the simple realization that goods wene. useful, a.s may be 
seen, c.g., in the following reason btnng given I'or a fVcueli (export 
prohibition of X304: "Charily begins at home.; il borders on 
cruelty to deprive the field, wherein tltc spring rises, of water 
and to lead the water away to other fields. . . I'hcrc is an 
important parallel to this in the anti-export policy of the Great 
War. The motives for the policy given at the beginning of the 
14th century frequently recur in a somewhat altered form six 
hundred years later, in the guise of protests against the export 
of food-stuffs not only from blockaded Germany but also, for 
example, from neutral Sweden. 

As the policy of provision was thus limited in time, and was ' 
later succeeded by a policy which tended in the exactly opposite 
direction, it is naturdl to search among the actual conditions of 
the times for factors which might explsdn why considerations of 
provision had so strong a hold on the Middle Ages. Such an 
explanation is not difficult, although it is certainly not to be 
found where one would be likely to look for it first. In the first 
place, we shall mention briefly those factors which might appear 
important even though their importance was probably very 
small or negligible. 

““ “Qjiia ordinata caritas rite in quosdam a se ipsis incipit, crudelilatique 
proxrnium exislat, agro in quo fons nascitur sitiente, exhinc ad aliorum 
agrorum usura aquam duci, [et quidem] damnosum que forct, ut nostu 
aemuli et inimici nobis et regno conforlentur et consolcntur ex ip.5is, per hoc 
Deo et justitiae repugnantes ex iis indebite conforiari”, in Ordonnances des rah 
de France de la troisUme race I (Paris 17513) 42a f. The sentence is probably 
theological in origin and is also applicable to purposes other than the policy 
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; It is tempting to explain the policy of provision on the grounds 
that it arose during an age of universal scarcity of goods. This is, 
indeed, how it came about during the Great War. The assump- 
tion, however, is unjustified with regard to the Middle Ages. The 
policy of provision, like medieval municipal policy in general, 
originated in the time of the crusades. That period, however, was 
characterized by increased traffic by land and sea, and greater 
opportunities for the making and selling of goods, as may be 
seen, for example, in the rise of the Champagne fairs and the 
new transport organizations both on land and sea. That the 
policy of provision came into being at such a time shows that 
it was not the particular conditions of the period which created 
it, but the fact that economic policy in western Europe was only 
then beginning to take definite shape. A very interesting parallel 
may be seen in the history of the monetary system, where again 
one cannot draw conclusions on the prevailing policy from ex- 
ternal economic conditions, as will be demonstrated in greater 
detail in the next part. The endeavours to increase stocks of gold 
and precious metals reached their highest point not in a period 
of stagnating gold and silver production, but at a time when 
Europe more than ever before was flooded with the precious 
metals from Mexican and Peruvian mines. Thus scarcity of 
money, in the literal sense of the word, cannot explain the hunt 
for precious metals; neither can scarcity of goods provide the 
reason for the policy of provision. 

, Rather more feasible is the explanation in terms of general 
I uncertainty, which was an ever-present danger in the Middle Ages 
I to the undisturbed import of goods. The continual state of war, 
of course, constituted the principal element of uncertainty, but 
in addition, too, were the bad harvests and other of nature’s 
whims over which man had not yet made himself master. There 
is perhaps, after all, a kind of parallel on this point to the 
“provision” tendencies prevalent during the Great War, even in 
the causes. Uncertainty in the Middle Ages was very pronounced 
also by reason of the small size of the territories and cities, the 
possibility of a blockade in food-stuffs being a perpetual danger. 
To isolate a territory was a very common weapon of warfare. 
The food problem of the Great War was reproduced in miniature, 
for example, in Basle during the time of the Council of 1431. 
The territorial lords in the neighbourhood of the city who were 
hostile to the Council cut off the food supplies, according to 
von Below’s data, of the then over-populated city. If a muni- 
cipality, or the lord of a territory, blockaded its boundaries 
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against exports, the neighJjouring loeality had to do the same if 
it were not to be left entirely high and dry. TIh' luuTowm'SS of 
the boundaries within which political power was in fat t exercised 
during the Middle Ages must always have been a cause ol' the 
policy of provision, and also i)artly explains its disappearance 
after the rise and consolidation of nation .states. 

Granted all this, we have however not yet arrived at the 
essential point in the explanation. It is common knowledge that 
in later times the danger of blockade has always been used as an 
argument for the policy not of provision but, on the contrary, of 
protection. From a long period view, this argument is certainly 
much more telling, though it is true that for a short time a region 
could increase its stock of food during a blockade by preventing 
exports. But even an urban territory, which could not j 30 ssibly 
cover its own needs in the most important neecssitie's of life, 
might benefit by allowing export, I'or by doing so it would be 
more likely to induce others to supply it with goods. Rightly 
conceived, insecurity could therefore hardly JuMily the policy. 
The reason why this point wtis not seen may, howe.ver, simply 
have been shortsightedness. 'J’o the, <'xtenl that the policy of 
provision was purely municipal, it might be possible, to assume 
that it was to some extent dependent on cxlcrn:d eondilions, even 
though it is improbable that the external eondilions were really 
the decisive factor. But in fact the policy of provision was by no 
means merely a municipal policy, but a phenomenon of universal 
occurrence, It extended over whole slates in which the influence 
of the cities was fairly small and which had a large territory, 
so that it could not be narrowness of boundaries which led to the 
policy of provision in these cases. It is particularly suggestive 
that the medieval policy regarding food-stuffs was able to 
persist almost unchanged in a country such as France for 
three centuries after the end of the Middle Ages. It should 
moreover be borne in mind that the policy of provision did 
not merely extend to food, but more or less to all kinds of 
goods. And so to this extent, the only explanation that re- 
mains is the one already given again and again, that 
municipal economic principles stood out as the only clear 
principles of economic policy, and remained for centuries, 
even after the political influence of the cities had ceased — 
in fact, even in such countries where it had never existed. For 
this reason measures which were natural to the cities were 
extended to regions for which they were far less appropriate. 

For the sake of completeness, it may also be pointed out that 
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the export prohibitions on the ordinary export goods of the 
country might have had the function of raising the prices of these 
goods by diminishing the supply, or, in the terminology of modern 
theory, of maldng it possible to obtain a monopoly price. There 
is no djQubt that something of this sort did often occur to states- 
men of that time. It is true that, ultimately, air anti-import 
policy would have had the same effect as an anti-export policy ; 
for imports and exports depend on one another. But this more 
subtle point in foreign trade policy was unknown to the politicians 
of the time, and for that matter is often equally unknown to 
politicians of to-day. Consequently, if the aim was to get a better 
price — a more favourable exchange relationship — ^for the goods 
of the native country as against those of the foreign country, it 
was only natural that they should concentrate directly on export 
goods and endeavour to render the buyers’ access to them more 
difficult. The whole policy of provision is certainly not explained 
by this, but the point must not be altogether omitted from the 
explanation. 

The various possible explanations mentioned hitherto never- 
theless pass over the really vital fact. The policy of provision 
' developed out of the most ingenuous conception of how things 
are inter-related. To this extent the policy requires no specific 
explanation. What does rather require explaining is the new 
outlook which ousted the policy of provision, the “fear of goods", 
not the “hunger for goods”. “Hunger for goods” must normally 
t be the predominant tendency where fundamental economic 
I relationships are easily perceived. The explanation of the policy 
^ of provision is then quite simply that the facts were seen much 
' more clearly by medieval observers than by those of later times, 
because the conditions in precisely this connection were so much 
simpler. 

/ It was the conditions of natural economy which brought out these 
’ facts so clearly and simply. And the basic condition for the new 
1 trend of thought which superseded the policy of provision was 
’ obviously money economy. So long as goods were exchanged for 
goods, it must have been clear to the meanest intelligence that 
nothing could be gained if the goods offered brought only a 
small amount of other goods in exchange. Everyone under 
natural economy recognized that exchange was the more favour- 
able the larger the amount of goods which could be got in ex- 
change for one’s own. But then came the monetary system and 
I drew “a veil of money” over the interconnected factors in 
I exchange. In spite of its enormous importance in helping to 
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increase the satisfaction of wants, money ecfniomy has thus 
done much to render more difficult an accurate conception of the 
forces in economic life and particularly in exchange. It has 
become perhaps the most important .source of false economic 
theories. Since the goal of economic activity, the, acquisition of 
goods, was so easily discernible under conditions of natural 
economy, it was only natural that people stopped there and 
overlooked the dual nature of exchange. And this led to the 
idea that to retain one’s own goods was profitable under any 
circumstances. 

3. ITS DECLINE AND THE TRANSITION TO PROTECTIONISM 
However, the idea gradually gained ground that, stai ting from the 
policy of provision, from the “hunger for goods”, it wa.s illogical 
to arrive at a policy of export prohibition. Peo[)lc camo gradually 
to realize that native production together with the possibility of 
export could actually bo a guarantee for sufficient provisions, 
because the greater certainty of selling the goods where exports 
were free would maintain production on a higher plan<\ More 
difficult to learn was the similar fact that increased freedom of 
export also led to greater imports, for getods were cxjiortcd 
soonest to those places where no obstacles stood in tlu; way of the 
exports, But finally even this idea wa.s grasped. On this basis I 
a consumers’ policy, or the policy of provision, could combine 1 
“hunger for goods” with the complete freedom (jf foreign trade ' 
in both directions, and could do away entirely with all medieval 
export regulations. Thus, just as in certain aspects of staple policy 
discussed above, a kind of laissez-faire policy ol' trade would be 
reached. As we shall presently see, the early free trade writers, ' 
too, clearly expressed the same view. The reaction against the 
policy of provision, however, arose long before that laissezfaire 
policy, likewise without abandoning the “hunger for goods” as 
its starting-point. It took place in the middle of the i6th century. 
At this period, particularly in England, but also in France, there 
are some remarkable observations expressing this point of view. 

The clearest discussion of these problems ever presented inj 
former times is to be found in A Discourse of tke Common Weal of 
this Realm of England, probably written in 1549 and ascribed to' 
John Hales; published in a somewhat elaborated form and 
under a different title in 1581 {v.s. 20). 

The book takes the form of a conversation between a man of 
learning (“doctor”), a landowner, (“knight”), a merchant, a 
craftsman (“capper”) and a husbandman. They converse on the 
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extension of sheep rearing at the expense of corn growing, a 
development which was rousing general anxiety at the time. 
The author himself speaks through the doctor. He attacks the 
prohibition which forbade the export of corn if the price exceeded 
"a nchle the quarter” and urges that only the repeal of this 
prohibition could maintain corn growing. He is answered by the 
capper; “Yet it pleaseth us that be artificers nothing at all, which 
must buy both bread, corn and malt for our penny.” And he 
went on to explain the discrimination between corn and other 
commodities in an argument which is in line with the view 
prevailing for a long time : “Every man hath need of corn, and 
so they have not of other wares so much.” This gave the doctor 
his opening for a rejoinder, very skilfully bringing out the most 
important point: “Therefore the more necessary that corn is, 
the more be the men to be cherished that reared it ; for if they 
see there be not so much profit in using the plough as they see 
in other feats, think you not that they will leave that trade and 
fall to the other that they see more profitable?” He then continues : 
“Trow you, if husbandmen be not belter cherished and provoked 
than they be to exercise the plough, but in process of time so 
many ploughs will be laid down (as I fear me there be already) 
that if an unfruitful year should happen amongst us, as commonly 
doth once in seven year, we should then not only have dearth, 
but also such scarceness of corn, that wc should be driven to 
seek it from outwards parts, and pay dear for it.” When the 
knight asks what is to be done in bad years if the surplus of good 
years is exported, the same argument is advanced : “By reason 
that, through the means aforesaid, more ploughs are set awork 
than would suffice the Realm in a plentiful year. If a scarce 
year should fall after, the corn of so many plough, as in a good 
year would be more than enough, in an unfruitful year at the 
least would be sufficient to serve the Realm.”®* 

About the middle of the century in England, the belief was in 
the air that the prevailing policy could not achieve what it set 
out to do. In the same year as the Discourse of the Common Weal 
was probably written, an unknown author wrote an essay 
addressed to Lord Protector Somerset, which has only been 
published in our own day. The title given to it was Polices to 
Reduce this Realms of Englande unto a Prosperous Wealthe and Estate. 
He fiercely attacked the whole system of regulating food-stuffs, 
declaring that the prohibition could do nothing to remedy the 
prevailing higher prices, so long as their causes were not removed. 

A Discourse of the Common Weed, etc., ed. Laiuond, 54-61. 

D* 
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In the following year (1550), vSir Jolui Mason, England’s 
ambassador in France, -wrote a loUcr U> C'ci-il in width he ridi- 
culed every attempt to keep down the prices of lood-stulls; 
“Nature will have her course, elhtin si J'lnca iwpdlatur', and never 
shall you drive her to consent that a y« 7 ;nj))-worlh of new shall be 
sold for s.fai thing. lH good cheap follow' this devise, then hereafter 
will 1 think it were good the like were still used ; but this I am suie, 
the thing shall not be so plentiful as it was, and then I report 
me to you whether it will be better cheap. For who will keep a 
cow that may not sell the milk for so much as the merchant 
and he can agree upon?”^^ 

Almost two decades later, in 15O8, Bodiu clLscussed in his 
famous treatise on money the possibility of lowering the jn'ices of 
imports indirectly through exports “for what is hi ought in in 
exchange for that which i.s .sent out creates low prices in those 
goods that were scarce.”.®’’ 

These oNservatious arc so like tho.se of the tnissez-Jniw .school 
that Adam Smith himscll' might haves written them, huiccd one 
can almost say that he actually did write them, lie tiei hired, for 
example, that “Unless more corn is cither u.suully grown, or usually 
imported into the country, than what i.s usually coii.sunied in it, 
the supply of the home market can never bo very islcnliftd. But 
unless the surplus can in all ordinary cases be exported, the 
growers will be careful never to grow more, and the importers 
never to import more, than what the bare consumption of the 
home market requires. 'Fhat market will very seldom be over- 
stocked; but it will generally be understocked, tlic people, whose 
business it is to supply it, being generally afraid lest their good,s 
be left upon their hands.” There is every reason for emphasizing 
this agreement between the older criticism of the policy of pro- 
vision and laissez-faire, particularly since laissezfaire authors— 
in Sweden, for example, Anders Chydenius (1765) — had greater 
sympathy with the policy of provision than with its opposite. 
Adam Smith even reckoned with the possibility that export 
prohibitions on corn might be useful in exceptional cases, but he 
was opposed to import prohibitions in all circumstances.®® It 

“Polices, etc.” : Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill 339 IF. — John Mason to Cecil, 4tli 
Dec. 1550; ib. II 1 88. 

Bodin, Discovrs svr le rehewssement et diminution des monnoyes (Paris 1578, 
unpag.) ; “ce qm entre en lieu de ce qui sort, cause Ic bon raarch(f de ce qui 
defailloit.” 

Wealth of Nations, ed. Cannan, H 39, 41 f.— A, Chydenius, Kalian til 
Rikets Wan~Magt and Omstandeligt Swar §§ 54 & 57 (repr. in Politiska skrifter, 
ed E fi Palm^n. Hfnrs. iR 8 o. loi f . 200 f ao/tl : co. also 218 below for this 
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is then all the more obvious that a criticism of the policy of pro- 
vision is conceivable even without any mercantilist tendency. 

On this point the mercantilists, however, thought themselves 
reformers, as is manifest in many of their remarks. The obser- 
vation. of Bacon on the policy of Henry VII, changing “from 
consideration of plenty to consideration of power” (v.s. 16) 
is a case in point. Colbert, too, in 1670 drew an essential contrast 
between the new mercantilist! policy and the earlier policy 
pursued by the tax farmers, who laid heavy duties on exports 
but sought to attract imports by low duties. Among the authors 
who pointed out the same thing ‘is, e.g.. Sir William Petty. He 
suggested that land should be sold to foreigners so that the 
country should acquire precious metals, whereas in earlier times 
foreigners were prohibited from purchasing land {circa 1676). 
Here Davenant’s remark given above (v.s. 88) should also be 
added, that the prohibition on the export of horses proved how 
scanty was the knowledge of the proper principles of trade in 
earlier times (1699).®’ 

Even though the two tendencies, the policy of provision and 
protectionism, were thus antithetical, there were certain con- 
nections between them. These were in reality much stronger 
than might have been expected from attitudes so different in 
theory. There are at least three points in which this connection 
was revealed and was of importance. 

The most obvious bond between them is the export prohibition 
against precious metals and coins. To fit this prohibition into a 
system dominated by the policy of provision was possible only 
at a time when people had not yet learnt to sec the interconnection 
between economic phenomena. Its true place was in a system of 
protection, and it belongs to the discussion of mercantilism as a 
monetary system. 

The next point is of far greater theoretical and practical im- 
portance. It may be seen here, as also in Bodin’s statement, that 
the connection between the two aspects of exchange was not 
always overlooked in earlier times. In other words there existed 
a strong mistrust of importing goods which were considered useless 
and transient stuff, sent into the country by foreigners solely 
for the purpose of receiving in exchange the staple products of 
“Precursor of Adam Smith”, who is far too little known outside Sweden and 
Finland. 

Bacon, History of the Reign of King Henry the Seventh (repr, Woiks V, Lond. 
1803, 63 ). — Lettres de Colbert VH 241. — Petty, Political Arithmetwk, chap. 10 
(Econ. Writings, ed. Hull, 1313). 
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the country. This view grew quite nutunilly (rom tlic fact that 
people were loth to see valuable native goods leave the country 
and to this extent it belonged to the incdicval ideas. But it paved 
the way for the views that were to supersede it. A nuire striking 
example of the gradual transition from “hunger for goods” to 
“fear of goods” could hardly be imagined. At the same time the 
“fear of goods” was also supported by the aversion from all 
“luxury”, and this again was closely bound up with the whole 
medieval morality. The aversion persisted for a long time and, 
together with purely economic factors, led to a dislike of imports. 

The trend of thought is clearly expressed in one of the most 
famous, economic writings of medieval England, the poem, 
The Libelle of English Polkye, dated by its editor as 1436/37, 
Among other things, the author attacks the. trade of the V(mctian 
galleys, tlirough which arc imported ; 

“Nifics, trifles that little have .-ivailed 
and things with which tlu'.y foully hlear our eye, 
with things not enduring that we inty; 
for much of this chalfarc* that i.M wastablc 
might be forborne for dear and deceivable. 

Thus these, galleys, for this liking ware 
and eating ware, bear hence our Imst chalfarc, 
cloth, wool and tin, which as I said beforuc 
out of this londe werste might be forborne. 

For each other lond of nccessitc 
have great need to buy some of the thro(c) ; 
and we receive of (t)hem into this coast 
ware and chaffare that lightly wol be lost.”^ 

* Merchandise 

It should be noticed that the author includes cloth, the most 
important of all English exports, in the list of goods which in his 
opinion England should keep back. Thus the policy of provision 
had not disappeared, but was closely bouncl up with a great 
aversion, to the import of goods regarded as luxuries. In Thomas 
Starkey’s well-known dialogue between Cardinal Pole and 
Thomas Lupset, written a hundred years later, the same com- 
bination recurs ; the efforts of the policy of provision to create 
“abundance” which “maketh everything good cheap” is combined 
with a great aversion to “all such merchants which carry out things 
necessary to the use of our people, and bring in again vain trifles 
and conceits, only for the foolish pastime and pleasure of man”. 

PolUical Poems and Songs, ed. Th. Wright (Rerun! Britanmearum Medii 
• r. . TT v,a«i been 
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The hostility towards luxury imports was connected with a 
1 similar hostility towards the import of non -durable articles which, 
according to primitive economic notions, were inferior to any 
durable goods. It is precisely this “wastable” character of the 
good? that is explicitly mentioned in The Libelle oj Engliih Polieje. 
Thus another step is taken away from the policy of provision. 
The import of wine, for instance, was formerly encouraged in 
every possible way, while later it was just the lack of durability 
of this commodity which made its importation seem indefensible. 
It is altogether very difficult to conceive an anxiety concerning 
consumption, combined with a simultaneous aversion from con- 
sumable objects, of which food-stuffs are the principal. In the 
Discourse of the Common Weal, the idea is expressed as follows : 

“I would to God we would follow the example of a poor haven town, 
that I know did of late, in the merches of Wales, called Carmarthen, 
(according to another text Carnarvon), when there came a certain 
vessel out of England, all loaden with apijles, which afore time was 
wont to bring them good corn, the town commanded that noire should 
buy the said apples upon a great pain; and so the boat stood so long 
at the haven, without sale or vent, until the apples were putrified and 
lost; and when the owner demanded of the bailiff of the town why 
he had stayed his sale and vent, the bailiff answered again that the 
said vessel came thither to fet(ch) the best wares they had in the 
country, as friezes, broad cloths, and wool; and instead of that he 
should leave in the country, that which should be spent and wasted 
in less than a week. And said, bring to us corn and malt, as you were 
wont to do, whereof the country hath need, and ye shall be welcome 
at all times, and ye shall have free vent and sale in our port.” 

“Think ye,” continues the doctor, through whom the author 
himself speaks, 

“the great city of London, Southampton, Bristow, Chester, and other, 
might not learn a good lesson of this poor Welsh town in this doing? . . . 
If they come for our wools, for our clothes, kerseys, corn, tin, lead, 
yea our gold, silver, and such substantial and necessary things, let 
them bring in again flax, tar, oil, fish, and such other ; and not to use 
them as little children, give them an apple for the best jewel they 
have about them. 

In legislation, too, the connection between the dislike for 

Th. Starkey, A Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset; England 
in the Reign of Henry the Eighth II, ed. J. M. Cowper (Early English Text Soc., 
Extra S. XII, Lend. 1871) 80, 89 et passm. — Discourse of the Common Weal 
68, cp. 173. The example obviously refers to a “common bargain” with the 
officials of the city (cp. Gross, Gtld Merchant I 136 ff.) and is therefore not so 
’ ’’ "'“I"' tn TTindern eves; a.J. I 383. 
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luxury imports and (he aversion Ironi imports in general is mani- 
fest at a very early date, in England at least Crcini Edward IV 
onwards, a reign under whicdi proleetionisiu heeume pre- 
dominant. As early as 14G3, a statute eoiupluined agniiust the 
“inordinate Array and Apparel to the great Displeasure titHlod, 
and impoverishing of this Realm and emdc hing ol' other .strange 
Realms and Countries, to the final Destruction of this said 
Realm”. Here religious and protectionist considerations were 
joined In a higher unity. In the follo^ving century and a half, 
until 1604, the legislature in England was very active against 
every kind of luxury, and the mercantilist point of view made 
itself felt more and more. In two ordinances oi' 1574. and 1588, 
Cecil referred directly to the balance ol' trade as the cansc for 
his anti-luxury mea.sures. Nor was this charat lerlslic of Euglaud 
alone. The introduction to (he merchanis’ enhier at the meeliug 
of the Ercnch Estates Ccneral in if/io eoinplalued of the efie.et 
of luxury on morals, and then .spoke of “tiu’ large amount of 
money which left the country in tlio (imu of perhmu'ry, perfumed 
gloves, embroidery and so on”.’“’ 

In the course of lime the tncreantUist torulem y grevv more and 
more predominant. Ethical consicleralions disappeared entirely 
from many parts of the literature and in their place there appeared 
an amoral, if not immoral, demand for stimulalioti of native 
luxury production at any price and the obstruction of foreign 
sales. This became one aspect of mercantilism as a general 
conception of society {v.L Part V), and indicates how even the 
most exaggerated and provocative aspects of mere.antilisrn may, 
without difficulty, be deduced from the policy of provision. 

Finally, there was still another important link between the 
policy of provision and protecUonism ; raiv materials and means 
of production in general. The connection here was so intimate 
that many measures can just as well be ascribed to the one as 
to the other policy; or at least our knowledge of the causes 
would have to be greater than it usually is before we could pro- 
nounce which of the two was the deciding one. If the policy of 
provision is conceived purely and simply as a “hunger for goods”, 
without any further shades of meaning, it is only natural that it 
should include things as valuable as raw materials. This was, 
in fact, the case since the very early Middle Ages. It is equally 

3 Ed. IV c. 5, — W. Hooper, “The Tudor Sumptuary Laws” (Sngluh litil. 
Review XXX, 1915) 437. — Cp. Cecil’s “Considerations delivered to the 
Parliament 1559”' Tudor Econ. Docs. I 337. — Franco: Hauser, Ouvriers du 
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well known that the resurrection of the policy of provision during 
the Great War extended to raw materials. None the less, this 
category of goods always had a special position because it was 
in no way directly connected with consumption. The attempt 
’to retain raw materials could therefore not be in the direct 
interests of the consumers. At the same time, the measures which 
increased the possibilities of production were of a piece with 
that striving to encourage production generally and thus became 
a part of mercantilism. It might be said that the policy of pro- 
vision and protectionism met one another at this point, in the 
tendency to encumber the owners and producers of raw materials 
and other means of production by hindering their sales. The 
contrast between the two policies did not then manifest itself until 
the aim of the measures was revealed, whether this treatment of 
the owners of the means of production intended to call forth an 
abundant supply of finished products in the country, or whether 
it intended to get rid of these products and keep their total small 
in the country. So thorough an analysis of the individual measures, 
however, is not always possible with the available material. 

Yet at a very early date, the measures for keeping back raw 
materials reveal quite clearly a protectionist tendency. This was 
the case, for instance, when export prohibitions were placed on 
raw materials in the French textile industry, at the instigation 
of the producers, c.g. on a petition of the cloth weavers and 
finishers of Languedoc at the beginning of the 14th century. 
And the same considerations showed through the official motives 
for the English policy of export prohibitions under Edward III. 
An export prohibition on live rams was said, for example, to 
have been caused by the improvement in the quality of foreign 
wool and the consequent damage to the English. A hundred yeeus 
later when, under Edward IV, the policy of industrial protection 
was in full swing in England, the export prohibitions on raw 
materials and other means of production formed an essential 
part of the policy.®^ 

The “fear of goods” or mercantilism was certainly bound to 
come up against insoluble difficulties if it tried to draw the line 
between the production which it was desired to encourage in the 
country by a system of bounties, and the means of production 
which it was desired to render cheap in the interests of this pro- 
duction. This problem, however, belongs to the following chapter. 

France' Pigeonneau, I 311 f., and also in other works on the subject. — 
England: export prohibition of 1338 in Foedera ed. Rymer (Record Com- 
mission) II: 11 1034. — f'P' Below’s apposite observations, Probleme der Wirt- 
schaftsgeschkhte a88, 590 £F. — v.i. 1 23, 
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PROTECTIONISM 

r, ITS NATURE AND ITS CONNECTION WITH TUP- ATTEMPTS 
TO CREATE EMPLOYMENT' 

The most incisive criticism of the policy of provision is the same 
as that directed, with much less justification, hy Frederick List 
in his famous work Das mtiomle System der Poliliseken Oekonomie 
(1840) against the classical economic theory— that it has an eye 
only for the advantage of the moment and not for ultimate results, 
overlooking, in its eagerness for wealth, the prcHluctivc forces 
which create wealth. The foregoing lias already shown that the 
policy of provision attcmptccl to prevent goods from leaving 
the country because momentarily this deereased the sujiply of 
goods, In doing so, it overlooked tlie fact that in the long run 
export increased the supply of goods. The policy ol' provision was 
therefore a short-term policy and in tlie. long run must also 
have been a shortsighted policy. It was a consumers’ policy in 
the sense that it took no account of production a.s the pre- 
supposition of consumption. 

Loiig-tem policy 

In contrast with this, protectionism attempted to direct its atten- ^ 
tion to the permanent foundations of economic life. It therefore ‘ 
signified a keener insight into economic affairs. It was, and in 
time became more and more, expressive of a more penetrating 
observation of the interplay of economic forces. None the less, 
owing to the growing complexity of these forces, mercantilism 
often arrived at more erroneous conclusions on economic questions 
than the medieval mind had ever done, Quite apart from this, 
by its contrast to the policy of provision, protectionism repre- 
sented a remarkable emancipation from municipal criteria, and 
thus far constituted something really new, although of course 
its roots, too, reached far back into the medieval system. The 
greatest achievement of mercantilism therefore consists in what 
may be characterized as “long-term” considerations. 

Bacon expressed this view of mercantilism most clearly, as 
has already been exemplified in the second part {v,s. II 45). A 
further example is given in his essay "Of Colonies” (1625). He 
regarded it as a great danger, leading to the decline of most 
colonies, that the mother country should try to extract great 
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profits from them during their infancy. "Planting new countries/* 
he said, "is like planting woods.” This, which is possibly the 
most valuable addition to economic knowledge made by the 
whole of mercantilist thought, was likewise expressed in a passage 
quoted by Adam Smith fiom perhaps the best known of all 
mercantilist writings — Thomas Mun’s England's Treasure hy 
Forraign Tiade (published in 1664, written about 1628). Mun, 
it is true, is concerned there with the export of precious metals 
which is not relevant in this context ; but his remark is applicable 
to economic life as a whole. His famous remark, almost monu- 
mental in its Jacobean phrasing, is as follows : 

“When this weighty business is duly considered in his end, as all 
our human actions ought well to be weighed, it is found much con- 
trary to that which most men esteem thereof, because they search no 
further than the beginning of the work, which mis-informs their judg- 
ments, and leads them into error ; For if we only behold the actions of 
the husbandman in the seed-time when he casteth away much good 
corn into the ground, we will rather accompt him a madman than a 
husbandman ; but when we consider liis labours in the harvest which 
is the end of his endeavours, we find the worth and plentiful cncrease 
of his actions.” 

Thus far mercantilism was in full agreement with every well 
thought-out conception of economics. Not only List, but even 
the last exponent of classical political economy, John Stuart 
I Mill, took up precisely the same attitude. In hi,s famous “Infant 
■ Industry Argument”, Mill advocated “fostering” duties, designed 
to protect an industry from foreign competition until it was 
grown sufficiently strong and capable of facing that competition. 
However much opinions about the practical results of this view 
may have differed, its truth has never been called in question 
once it had become customary to think of the economic system, 
too, within the categories of cause and effect. But it was not 
without difficulty that such a stage of thought was arrived at. 
The great importance of mercantilism consists in the fact that it 
' cleared the way for this kind of treatment of economic problems.^ 

The transition from a short-term view of things to a considera- 

1 List, Das mtionale System der Pohtischen Oekommie, esp. chap. 12 (ed. H. 
Waentig, Jena 1904, 220-38). — Bacon, Ess<^s (1625) No. 33 (ed. Wright, 139). 
— Mun, England’s Treasure, etc., end of chap. 4 (ed, Ashley, N.Y. and Lond. 
1895, 27). — Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan) I 398.— J. S. Mill, 
Principles of Political Economy (1848) Bk. 5 chap. 10 § i (ed. Ashley, Lond. 
1909J 922 ). 
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lion of permanent cflecls, however, does not in ilsclf by any 
means necessarily lead to a “feai orptuids". Siu h a consicleuition 
cannot therefore by itself explain the [xilicy that was adnally 
carried out. It explains why mcrcantilLsm, in i tviura.st with the 
policy of provision, might have been expected to advocate greater 
freedom of foreign trade in the interests of a jn-oduction rvhich 
was profitable in the long run — freedom, that is, in the export of 
finished products, because of the more valuable imjiorts which 
gradually would have to come to tlic country. The long-term 
view could also be given as a reason for temporary import 
restrictions, or even of export premiums if, that is, it was assumed 
that by such measures home production could be increased to 
such an extent that there would finally remain a greater total 
quantity of goods within the country. I'hc aim in that case was 
the ultimate increase in the svr])]»ly of available commodities 
which, according to Mun, rcitreseuted the “wuilh and plentiful 
encrcasc” of the husbanclnian’.s htboiir. 

"Fear ojaood.i" 

However, it is very remarkable that as a ndo mcrciinliilsm 
did not recognize precisely this criterion for protectionism. U is 
true that this consequence was eagerly ernhriiced in the ease of 
the precious metals, There the object wtis an abnndaut .supply . ' 
Mun’s comparison in fact tried to .show that this object could 
best be reached by first allowing gold and silver t<j leave the 
country, so that in the end they could, through ti’.adc, indirectly 
flow back in increased quantities. But as regards other goods, 
Mun’s standpoint, like that of all the other mcrcanliHsl.s, was the 
direct opposite. It was an attitude which Adam Smith (cf. II 94 
above) called the creation of “a constant dearth in the home 
market”. The attitude of mercantilism, therefore, by no means 
confined itself to taking into consideration long-term effects. 
In reality it was dominated by a “fear of goods” which was not 
to be explained by such considerations. This is a factor of essential 
importance in the history of economic policy, and is therefore 
worth illustrating in order to demonstrate the various sides of this 
conception. 

The contrast with the policy of provision is, of course, particu- 
larly interesting. Plenty, which had been the old ideal, was now 
considered the gravest danger. Montchr6tien, a French author 
already referred to — ^who has earned an undeserved reputation 
loecause his was the first book with the term “Political Economy” 
in its title [Traicti de V oeconomie politique, 1615) — took special care 
to warn people against the danger of plenty. “He who wishes for 
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good order in the arts,” he said, “and to maintain their standing, 
must never decrease profits through abundance, The brightness of 
the lamp is dimmed if it be too plentifully filled with oil.” A later 
English mercantilist, Nicholas Barbon, who already stands on 
the thi>eshold of laUsez-faiUy spoke in 1690 of “a dead stock called 
Plenty”. The most common demand of the mercantilist writers 
was that the import of wine should be completely prohibited, 
the very thing which had been so eagerly encouraged in the 
14th century No principle of abstinence was involved here: it 
was the import as such of the commodity that was disliked. 
Two anonymous writers, separated by 150 years (1530 and 
1680), both draw the same charming picture; “Thus do we 
swallow and p — s out inestimable Treasures.” 

Native consumption was thus valueless in the eyes of the 
mercantilists, as will also be shown in the following part from the 
monetary aspect. A very well-known, if not particularly per- 
spicacious, pamphlet of the Restoration period, Briiannia Languens 
(1680) — ^published anonymously, and often^ ascribed to a certain 
William Petyt, and incidentally one of the two writings from 
which the above quotation concerning wine was diawn — vented 
its whole haired against “meer importation”, “which is, when 
the Merchant does Import Consumptive Commodities, which 
are spent at Home”. Charles Davenant, perhaps the last out- 
standing protagonist of mercantilism among the English pam- 
phleteers, and a writer of quite another calibre, was already 
influenced by laissez-faire ideas to a far greater extent than most 
writers of the end of the 17th century. His attitude is therefore 
of greater interest. He said, for example; “It is the Interest of 
all Trading Nations, whatsoever, that their Home Consumption 
should be little, of a Cheap and Foreign Growth” — ^the latter is a 
peculiarity of Davenant’s which can here be ignored — “and 
that their own Manufactures should be Sold at the highest 
Markets, and spent Abroad; Since by what is Consumed at 
Home, one loseth only what another gets, and the Nation in 
General is not at all the Richer; but all Foreign Consumption 
is a Clear and Certain Profit” (1697). We need not repeat that 
this interest in the consumption of other countries did not arise 
from any altruistic regard for their welfare. Davenant’s attitude 
is all the more instructive because he was not opposed to a 
surplus of imports per se, and in fact even approved of it in certain 
circumstances. The condition was only that consumption should 
not thereby be increased : “The Gain is so much only as the 
Nation does not consume of the Importations, but either lays 
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up in Commodities and iu Siktu- or r<invt'it.s into i\U»ney or 
some such adccpuitc TVeusure” (ifipH). 

But apart Irom these rather suhtle argutueuls, people were 
much more often inilucnced simply by a uahe tear ol buying 
and an equally naive eagerness for selling, I’he most eraicme 
formulation of this attitude is, juuhaps, to be Ibund iu the writings 
of Johann Joachim Bechcr, the most famous of Cermarx mer- 
cantilist authors. The third of his “inereanlilist iiilcs and axioms” 
was “that it is always better to sell goods to others than to buy 
goods from others, for the former brings a ceitaiu advantage 
and the latter inevitable damage”. It was hardly ]K)Ssible to 
push the argument any further than that. 

This attitude usually became crystallized in a demand for an 
export surplus, a demand which was exprt'ssed in every possible 
way. Mini, for example, a few i)ages bc'fiirt* the parable of the 
husbandman, wrote, . . we must ever ohsc'rve this rttlc: to sell 
more to strangers yearly than wc eoimime of ilteirs iu value”. 
Somewhat later, in iG6o, the demtuul was mtide iu an iusiniction 
to a trading commission that “it may be so ordtued, remedied 
and preparationed that we may have more st'llers thitn buyers 
in every part abroad”. A Frcncli dictum, which is often met 
with, is that “the kingdom” should be "unburdened of its goods" 
(^'dicharger le royaume de ses marchandises")- in other words it was 
of prime importance to get rid ol' goods. A lengthy discussion 
contained in the periodical, The British Merchant, imblishcd by 
Charles King, is also very characteristic. Its purpose was to 
attack — and in this it was successful — the jrroposed commercial 
treaty of 1713 between England and Prance, The periodical was 
later published in book form, and became widely considered a 
great authority on economic policy. By way of introduction, 
“General Maxims in Trade”, “assented to by evei7body” were 
discussed. The first question that is put is what constitutes the 
profit of a country, and among the nine points given there is 
only one which includes manufactured goods for consumption 
within the country, i.e. the item “indispensable commodities”, 
mostly for military purposes. All the others were surplus natural 
products which were exported, or raw materials imported as a 
basis for the export of finished products. The export of finished 
products was considered "in the highest degree beneficial”, the 
export of surplus natural products “so much clear gain”, while 
the corresponding import was “so much real loss”. A practical 
a,pplication of this idea on a huge scale was Napoleon’s Con- 
rinpntai Svstpin Aq Vippn dLnwn its nrinriDles already existed 
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in England, where they had been frankly advocated even before 
the end of the 17th century {v.s. II 99). 

In the light of the experience which the last war gave an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring, with scarcity of goods resulting from an 
export surplus, it is particularly instructive to sec how Sir William 
Petty and Sir Josiah Child, two of the most clear-sighted and 
fertile mercantilist writers, regarded the results of such a shortage 
of goods. Petty believed that Ireland had an export surplus as 
a result of the interest paid to absentee landlords, and he added 
the following observation (the italics are mine) : "so as Ireland 
exporting more than it imports doth yet grow poorer io a paradox” 
(i66a). According to Petty therefore the natural thing would 
have been for the country to become richer and richer by always 
exporting more goods than it received, A few years later (1669), 
Child, too, look up Petty’s arguments, and attempted to establish 
the circumstances under which "the paradox” could be translated 
into fact. He is as firmly convinced as Petty that the contrary 
would be normal, and of course neither of them was led even 
remotely to realize that the only condition upon which this could 
be true would be a stock of capital abroad which would ultimately 
lead to greater imports.® 

The existence of a "fear of goods” can consequently not be 
denied. The first thing to do then is to examine its connection 
with other conceptions. Two obvious factors, which however 
did mt play so significant a part, first come to one’s mind. 

It is particularly important to emphasize that not by any 
means is the explanation complete simply by showing that all 
relations between import and export were overlooked. An ex- 
planation which goes no further misses the essential nature of the 

® Montchrdtien, etc. (Rouen 1615) 136. — 'Baxhon, A Discourse of Trade 

63 (Reprint of Economic Tracts, ed. J, H. Hollander, Baltimore 1905, 32). — 
Wine imports: [Armstrong], “How to Reforme the Realme”, etc.: Tudor 
Econ. Docs III 124, 128; Britannia Languens (Lond, i68o) 184. — 74 . 35 cp. 
67, 122. — Davenant, Essay an the East India Trade (publ. i6g8, 31) ; cp. P. J. 
Thomas, Mercantilism and the East India Trade (Lond. 1926) 82 f. concerning 
the incidental motives which may have influenced Davenant in making this 
observation. — Davenant, Discourses on thePublick Revenues (Lond. i6g8) II 220. — 
Becher, Politische Discurs, etc. Part ni chap, i (2nd ed., Frankfurt 1673, 261). — 
Instr. of 1660 Point 7 : Cunningham II^ 914. — “Decharger le royaume”, etc. ; 
quoted as a constantly recurring argument for the South Sea trade in E. W. 
Dahlgren, Relations entre la France et V Oclan pacifiqae I (Paris 1909) 144. — ^The 
British Merchant (2nd ed , Lond. 1743 , 1 2-5). — ^Petty, Treatise of Taxes chap, 4 
(Econ. Writings, ed. Hull, I 46).— Child, Hew Discourse of Trade, chap. 9 
(1698 editn., Lond., 156). 
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“fear of goods”. For the latter also occuiTctl in the by no means 
infrequent eases where a conneetiou betwt'en import and export 
was very clearly realized, 'riie deeisivo point was the. altitude, of ' 
the mtercsls concerned. The following may be given us one 
example out of many, An instruction fttr an Fmglish trade com- 
mission (1622) points out that attention should be directed to 
imports— because, be it noted, imports arc neccssui7 in order 
to render export possible. Export remained the guiding policy; 
people were anxious to get rid of the goods. To attain this end,, 
they saw that they were compelled to purchase goods in return, 
primarily because the buyers of their own goods would otherwise 
be dissatisfied and would go elsewhere. 

Since there can be no (loubt that the pure exchange of goods 
was regarded in this fashion, it only remains for us to look else- 
where than to an ignorance of the cotmcclinn bctwu'C'n imports 
and exports if we are to explain the conccplioi!. In doing so, 
we come first to the mercantilist cntloavours to increase' the stock 
of precious metals in the country- that i.s, wt' enter the .sphere 
of monetary policy. It is also obvious that there wa.s a very 
intimate connection between the goods a.speiT and the monetary 
aspect of mercantilist policy. Most of the. extunples already given 
confirm this, and very many more- could be cited. None the less, 
it would be a fundamental mistake to believe, that the whole 
explanation is to be found in the monetary aspect. Qj-iilc ajjart 
from the money or precious metals that an cxptirt surplus brought 
in, such a surplus was considered desirable per se. Export was to 
a very large extent an end in itself. 

Selling 

We approach still closer to the mercantilist mentality if we 
amplify the last statement by saying that selling was an end in 
itself. The object was, in fact, to dispose of goods by any possible 
means. Numerous examples could be given to illuslrEPe this 
typical attitude but a few will have to suffice. 

In a report to Charles II in 1672, Lord Shaftesbury, who was 
the only really important statesman of the English Restoration 
period, wrote, ‘T take it for granted that the strength and glory 
of Your Majesty and the wealth of Your Kingdoms, depends not 
so much on anything, on this side of heaven, as on the multitude 
of your subjects, by whose mouths and backs, the fruits and 
commodities of your lands may have a liberal consumption.” 
This statement can only be interpreted as meaning that the 
number of subjects is an advantage to the extent that more goods 
iicofl 111A mtif. io nil tVip mnrp in<!triietive bccaUSC 
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Shartcsbiiry speaks here precisely of irativc consumption to whic Ii 
very little attention was otherwise paid. In his eyes it was justified 
by the fact that it helped to dispose of the goods. John Houghton, 
almost at the same time (1677), made it an argument for calling 
in forefgrrers that they “living here consume our corn, cattle, cloth, 
coals and other things we use”. The same standpoint is taken up 
in The British Merchant in its attack on the commercial treaty with 
France of 1713. It calculated precisely that for every person 
who emigrated, the country lost ;|f6 sterling through the decrease 
in the sale of native goods. The loss suffered by France through 
Huguenot emigration consisted, on that view, in the fact that 
they bought fewer French products than before. 

John Cary, a merchant of Bristol, who incidentally like Shaftes- 
bury was connected with Locke, expressed the same idea in 
terms which occurred frequently later. People lived and grew 
rich, he believed, because exchange itself was regarded as the 
creator of wealth, for this enabled everything to be sold at ever- 
increasing prices. There is a later variation of the theory in the 
well-known remark that in certain Scottish islands the inhabitants 
lived by taking in one another’s washing. Cary gives the most 
complete exposition of this gospel of wealth in connection with 
his observations on the importance of high wages; that point 
will be dealt with in a different context {v.L 169 f.). One of his 
remarks concerning Holland, which was everywhere considered 
the ideal country economically, may well however be quoted 
here, and it is certainly very characteristic. “’Tis strange to 
observe,” he said, “how those people buzz up and down among 
themselves, the vastness of whose numbers causes a vast expense, 
and that expense must be supplied from abroad, so one man gets 
by another, and they find by experience that as a multitude of 
people brings profit to the Government, so it creates employ- 
ment to each other.” The best example of this argument is to be 
found in one of the most famous, or most notorious, books of the 
period — Mandeville’s The Fable of the Bees, or Private Vices, Publick 
Benefits, even in its original form as published in 1 705, under the 
title The Grumbling Hive, or Knaves turn'd Honest. The poetry is 
incredibly bad from the literEiry point of view, but the author’s 
mental dexterity — though more particularly his more compre- 
hensive observations in prose — ^has made the work exceptionally 
illuminating. From the economic standpoint it expresses the 
necessity of selling. His principal idea is that human vice is 
necessary in order that unscrupulous lawyers, venal judges, and 
parasitic priests, as well as honest citizens dependent upon them 
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may l)c enabled to iu'c. MumlevUtc’s uuniennis eritits tbimd H 
cliilkuU io deal wilh tins idea of liis, vvliith shows hovv much 
it was based iiptui the getuTul view, 'riie lollowing ciuotation 
irom Miindeville pun)oi't.s to sliow luvw u cmiutiy, whieh he 
compares to a beehive, would be milled if all its eilizehs were 
honest : 

“Now mind the glorious Hive, and see 
How Honesty and Trade ngiee. 

The Show is gone, it thins apac e ; 

And looks wiili cpiile anothci Tuee, 

For ’twas not only that They went 
By whom vast sums wne yeatly .‘.pent ; 

But Multitudes that liv'd on tiu'iii 
Were daily forc’d to d<i the .same. 

In vain to other Trades they'd By ; 

All were o’er, stocked ticeoidiiiKb''"® 

From a purely ecmuuerc'ial .sttuulpoint, this view i.s only what 
must be expected under rouiparalively modern eoudiiions. It 
was particularly tcmiiting to the inert hunts ami Irientls of 
merchants who contributed .so mueh to the formuiitm of mer- 
candlist thought. InccrUiin cireunistanee.s, whiih were to bceomc ' 
clear in the course of time, it also be.eauie tlie uortind view of 
circles other than merely the nicrehaut.s in tins narrower sense 
of the word, Consecjuently, generally speaking, exiilamilions 
must be sought also outside the sphere of money tuitl precious 
metals. For the main part of the idea which I have just illustrated 
is still prevalent even to-day in many cjuartcr.s, in spite of the 
comparatively unimportant part played by an eagerness for an 
import surplus of precious metals, even where the “fear of goods” 
has persisted unchanged. An explanation must therefore be found 
which holds good for the popular ideas both of the past and of 
the present, and this cannot be found in the sphere of the money 
supply. This of course does not exclude the fact that the specific 
monetary conception of mercantilism deserves very great atten- 
tion, and considerable attention is devoted to it in the next part 

® i6si 2 Inslr.; Foedera (Rymer) ist ed. XVII 414 Hague cd. Vlliiv 14.-- 
Shaftesbury; Beer, Th« Old Colonial System j66o~i?S4 1 ai. — [J- Houghton] 
England’s Great Happiness: or a Dialogue Between Content and Complaint (Lond, 
1677) 7 > ef. below i6i. — British Merchant: General Maxims in Trade (Lond, 
1743, 143--7 et passim). — Cary, An Essqy on the Stale qf England, in Relation to 
its Trade, its Poor, audits Taxes (Bristol 1695) 124; for his connection with Locke 
vide Thomas (note 2 above) 69.— Mandeville, The Fable qf the Bees (ed. F. B. 
Kaye, Oxf. 1924^, 1 32 — I j8 according to the original page numbering given 
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of this work. But the concern here is with something that has 
remained predominant over a longer jicriod of time, something 
which constitutes a strong and decisive break with medieval 
ideas, but has been adopted in later times without essential 
alteration. 

On closer examination of the matter, it seems appropriate in 
the first place to dwell upon a phenomenon which was probably 
more an effect than a cause, but none the less was and still is of 
vital importance. 

Creating employment 

The mercantilist “fear of goods” was nourished, among other 
things, by the idea of creating work at home and of taking 
measures against unemployment. It is hardly probable that the 
phenomenon of unemployment appeared suddenly out of the 
blue just when the new policy began, and that this policy there- 
fore had its cause in the changed character of the labour market. 
The connection was presumably dilTercnt. Students who regard 
increased unemployment as a cause of the rise of protectionism 
have quoted as proof the dissolution of the monasteries under 
Henry VIII ; if that were so, then things would necessarily have 
been similar in other countries where the Reformation gained the 
upper hand. Such an argument, however, is contrary to all the 
facts. In the first place all investigations show that the monasteries 
did not play a great role in providing for the needy. It is probable 
that their irresponsible almsgiving — ^irresponsible, that is from the 
point of view of the recipient and of society — created more 
pauperism than it relieved.* In the second place, the new com- 
mercial policy went back at least to the middle of the 15 th century, 
and, from its beginning, was connected with the need for employ- 
ment. And so its rise cannot possibly be explained by the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, which only took place two generations 
later. Thirdly and lastly, in one of the earliest cases, there was 
ho question at all of the abolition of existing unemployment, 
but only of the creation of new opportunities for employment, 
quite irrespective of whether these had previously been too 
scanty. The most probable explanation is that this policy of 
creating employment originated precisely in the new attitude 
towards goods. To believe that unemployment was an effect 
bf the surplus of goods was, then, a natural reaction of this 

^ G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolihk gegen Ende des MtUelalters (Lpz. 1881) 

1 469 f. — On the dissolution of the monasteries vide Ashley, Introduction to English 
Economic History and Theory 11 § 54; Webb, English Poor Law History I chap, i j 
nearly the whole of the later literature on the subject is similar in tenor. 
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aUiUule, not the reverse. On the wlu»le there was no nue.stion 
at all ol' creating work in the way that relh't work is tr)-tlay 
providwl for the unemployed. It WMs a matter of .subsidi'/ing 
certain trades sufFcring from a more or less iietitious lack of 
orders, or creating entirely new trades, t|uite independent oF 
whether unemployment existed or not. 

Once the new ideas had become established, the tmemploy- 
ment argument found a place of honour in all future proposals 
and demands that aimed at measures agaiu.st imports. From the 
purely theoretical point of view, too, this was perfectly c.xplicable. 
No doubt it was possible occasiontilly to relieve some particular 
unemployment that liappt-necl to exist by cx< hiding foreign 
goods. Tt wa.s not to be expected that the usually reverse long- 
term effects would be noticed. Iwen in the long run, moreover, 
employment may be created without a fall in wagc.s if production 
is directed to bnuiehcs oFinduslry in wlui h labour ( osl reprc.seuls 
a percentage of the t'0.st of product ion above the average; and 
it is eonccivabki that restrictions on imports can work in this 
direction. Apart from these ccoiumilc truths, w'hiih jirohahly 
had very little influence on the policy, it wa.s only natural for 
people to believe that Incrca.scd emidoynumi could re.sult from 
embargoes on imports, for at first siglit this indeed ajjpears 
most obvious. When people had once arrived at the. view that 
a surplus of goods was something imdosirablo, the connection 
between this and the amount of employment followeil almost 
inevitably. 

One of the earliest instances of the application of the unemploy- 
ment argument as a reason for the prohibition of imp()rt.s is to 
be found in Florence in the year i45}6. Here there was no reference 
to any existing unemployment. All that was said was that through 
a prohibition “many will enter the trades concerned, whereby 
the poor will gain abundant maintenance”. The Engli,sh legis- 
lation on the matter is easier to follow. It goes back to at least 
1455. In an Act of Parliament of that year, foreign competition 
was blamed for having caused the unemployment in the .silk 
industry, Foreigners, it asserted, “destroy the said Mystery, and 
alTsuch virtuous Occupations of Women”. A later Act (1483) 
even stated that, “All workers in the silk industry, both men and 
women, are impoverished by the lack of occupations” — and this 
indeed as a result of imports. There is no doubt that the stale’s 
interference in this case was easier because it was a luxury industry, 
but the importance of the tendency could be shown to be much 
A« pnrW as 1^62. the first of these two Acts was extended 
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to a host of othci' coimuoditics. In 1467 the export of yarn and of 
imfulled cloth was forbidden on the grounds that the weavers 
and fullers in the country would ihcrchy have more to do. In 
other words, export hindrances on scini-inaimfactured goods 
served, protectionist ends. An almost contemporary French 
decree of 1466, forming the basis of the silk industry of Lyons, 
later to become so famous, was less interesting in so far as it was 
not actually directed against foreign goods. But it, too, mentioned 
the possibility of giving work to tens of thousands of unemployed 
men and women. It is seen how very much this argument was in 
the air at the time.'* 

The lirsl great discussion of this matter, as of nearly all social 
and economic problems, occurred in England in the middle of 
the 1 6th century or rather earlier, during the reigns of Henry VIII 
and Edward VI. In this connection we cannot but mention a 
scries of writings, written apparently at the latest in the 1530’s, 
two of which at any rate arc believed to have been by 
Clement Armstrong. In one of these works, which however 
docs not appear to be his, there is a demand “that nothing be 
brotighl by any of the King’s subjects from any strange place 
beyond the sea, the which may be wrought in any part of the 
King’s dominion’’. The same demand is constantly repeated by 
Starkey in the imaginary dialogue between Cardinal Pole and 
Thomas Lupset, which also appears to date from about 1530. 
In one of the essays ascribed to Clement Armstrong, too, this 
argument was put forward with vigour. He formulates it, for 
example, in the following terms : “By reason of great abundance 
of strange merchandises and wares brought yearly into England 
hath not only caused scarcity of money, but hath destroyed all 
handicrafts, whereby great number of common people should 
have works to get money to pay for their meat and drink, which 
of very necessity must live idly and beg and steal.”® 

® “Si aliqua inhibitio induceretur, multi se ad ipsas artes administrandas 
accommodabunt, ex quibus plurimam pauperes homines . . alimoniam 
recipient” : R Pdhlmann, Die Wirtschqftsjiolitih der Florentiner Renaissance und 
das Pnnzip der Verkehrsfreiheit (Preisschriften der Jablonowskischen Gesellschaft, 
Hist.-ok. Section XXI, Lpz. 187S) 103 note i.— English statutes (in chrono- 
logical sequence) : 33 Hen. VI c. 5; 3 Ed. IV cc. 3 & 4; 7 Ed. IV c. 3; 22 
Ed. IV c. 3. — France ; Eberstadt, Das franzosische Gewerberecht, etc. (SchmoIIer’s 
Forschungen XVII : ii) 316 note ; cp. Godart, L’ouvner en soie 4 f. 

® The anonymous writings • “Drei volkswirtschafthclie Denkschriflen aus 
der Zeit Hemnehs VIII von England,” cd. R. Pauli {Abhandl. d. Gesellsck d. 
Wissenschqften zu Gottingen XXIII, Gott. 1878) 56, 67 (the latter also in Tudor 
Econ. Docs. Ill i2of.).— Starkey— wVeprev. chap, note 29—109 et passim. 
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During the period of mun; (Hmseioiis mt'ri uatiliKiu, there, is ' 
naUirally a constunt repetition of this view on vmemphtyment, 
sometimes witli imexpeiTed and interest iug variations. 

Potty put the, decisive argument in favour of this view in 
unimpeachable terms wlicn he said in itifie that it W'cmld be 
better to burn the products tiFthe labour of a thousand men than 
to allow a thousand men to lo.se their .skill by remaining unem- 
ployed. This is the same I’casoning as List ouee elaborated, that 
the power of creating wealth is more iniportanl than the wealth 
itself. 

Child’s treatment of the problem (xGOp) went more deeply 
into economic facts because he linked it up with the, question of 
emigration. His reasoning kept to the, sanm lines a.s the colonial 
policy followed in practice. In its geuoral tcudciui(‘s, it had many 
counterparts in coirtcmporary liuu'ature. In Child's opituou 
those colonics ought to be encouraged which gtive employment 
to workers in the mother couuiry by buying her {u'uduels or 
freighting her ship.s. In that ca.se, ilwa.s not harmlul to the wealth 
of the mother country if ijcople emigrated to the i olonie.s. Con- 
versely, those colonies which look <miph»ymeut away fnnn the 
workers in the mother country should be re.slvaiuc.d in every 
possible way, or be forced into other activittc.s. According to 
Child, the English colonies in the Atitilles, Jamuicti anil Barbados 
were therefore useful to the mother country, bccau.se every 
Englishman there provided work for four Englishmen at home; 
but “New England is the most prejudicial Plantation to this 
kingdom” because ten Engli.shmcn there did not give employ- 
ment to perhaps even a single one at home. Child’s view of tlic 
problem of population was in general perfectly consistent, and, 
from the selfish and somewhat narrow point of view of the mother 
country, was thoroughly justified. Only emigration to colonies 
with other industrial possibilities than those of the mother 
country can decrease the supply of the latter’s products and 
raise their prices there, and the reverse applies to the products 
which the mother country must buy ; the supply is increased and 
the prices fall.’ The only relevant objection to be made is that, 

’ Petty, Treatise of Taxes chap. 6 (Econ. Writings I Go). — Cltild, chap. lO 
(esp. ed. quoted above iqof., aia-i6); Counterparts from Lite same periodi 
Beer, Old Colonial System I chap, i ; on the theory: my essay “Utrikeshandclns 
verkan p& ihkomstfordclningen” [Naliomkkonotniska studier iilldgnade D- 
Davidson = Ekonomisk Tidskrift XXI, 1919: 11). — A collection of quotations 
from the preambles to English Acts of Parliament after tlie Restoration 
dealing with the creation of employment vide'. Eurniss, The Position qf the 
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from a dynamic point of view, prosperity in the colonies may be 
more important to the prosperity of the metropolis than particular 
trade advantages. The choice of examples made by Child is 
apt to make this particularly clear to later generations. 

Of Course consideration for employment was also bound to 
play a large part in the monetary theory of mercantilism, as may 
be pointed out already in this connection. It was possible to 
justify the necessity of importing precious metals, as Malynes 
did (1601), by showing that it caused prices to rise and created 
employment. Conversely, the export of money could be opposed 
on the grounds that it led to unemployment and depopulation, 
as was done by the author of Britannia Languens. Cary placed the 
creation of employmem. at the centre of his reasoning, and from 
it he led up to his demand for high prices (1695). John Law stated 
in 1 705 that it was impossible to set more people to work without 
creating more money. He believed that there had to be at least 
sufficient money to pay wages. He regarded this, as others before 
him had done, as a justification for the mercantilist jaolicy of 
paper money which was to lead to one of the world’s first and 
greatest inflation crises.® 

Most interesting are such observations as arrive, through 
concentrating upon a policy of creating employment, at practical 
results which are not reconcilable with the usual demands of 
mercantilism. They demonstrate perhaps most clearly the impor- 
tance of this point of view. This is the case, c.g. with Child 
and Petty, particularly in the latter’s pamphlet Quantulumcunque 
concerning Money, wiitten in 1682 and published in 1695. Starting 
from the need for employing labour, they both came to the con- 
clusion that the export of coin was preferable to the export of 
uncoined precious metals, because the former led to a native 
I production of coinage. Barbon’s position is even more extreme. 
Tor he adopted the view throughout that in considering the 
respective merits of various industries, their capacity to absorb 
labour was the only important criterion. This led him to the 
conclusion that the export of precious metals was actually an 
I advantage for the country, for if they remained in the country 
they only paid little freight and provided little work, but if they 

® Malynes, “Treatise of the Canker of England’s Common Wealth” : 
Tudor Boon Docs. Ill 399. — Britannia Languens chap. 4 (ist ed. 38 IT.). — Cary, 
An Essay on the State of England, etc. 75, 136, 148 fF. et passim. — Law, Considerations 
sur le commerce et sur I’argent (French transl.. La Haye 1720) esp. chaps. 3, 7, 
and 8 (58!,, 156, 158, 166, 181, 183 et passim)', cp. next part. — Vide also 
Furniss, chap. 3. 
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were exported they would at least have to pay the cost ctfli'ausport 
The Swedish economist, Anders Baohmanson (Nttrdcncrautz), 
writing in, the first third of the i8th century, even attacked the 
native salt refineries because they prevented the import of salt, 
which would encourage shipping. If import provided mode work 
than native production, then according to him it must be given 
preference (1730). And so the idea of creating employment led 
certain writers to disapprove of the eagerness for precious metals 
and the efforts towards self-sufficiency, which, among others, 
were two of the most frequently discussed demands of mer- 
cantilism.*’ 

The attitude towards technical innovations, labour-saving 
machinery and the like, involved the mcrcaulilisls in similar and 
even grealcr difficulties, and for obvious reasons led them into 
internal contradictions. 

from the point of view of a policy aiming at crcaliug employ- 
ment, the rejection of labour-saving machinery would have been ■ 
quite natural. In practice, ceouoinic jxdicy tluriiig (he pcritid of' 
mercantilism oflen did have some .such <-fre(:(, as has already 
been shown in the first part. This, however, was not h('caiise it 
deliberately and consciously worked to this cuul, but ))ccausc the 
gilds and most of the other medieval systems of industrial regu- 
lation dragged on even though they did not enjoy much sympathy 
among the mercantilist writers and statesmen of the 17th century. 
From the practical results it is therefore impossible, to delcrniine 
the theoretical attitude of mercantilism towards this question; 
but there is no lack of utterances showing it.s character. This 
attitude in reality was not opposed to technical innovations. 

How is this to be explained? Partly by the fear that foreigners 
would get hold of the new discoveries, and that new avenues of 
employment would disappear still more completely if the dis- 
coveries were not exploited within the country. But another 
cause lay much deeper. Mercantilists were already possessed of 
the spirit of progress, the lust for enterprise and adventure, and 
novelty in itself often constituted an irresistible attraction to 
them. The 17th and the beginning of the l8th centuries were 
die golden age for “projectors”. One part of the monopolistic 
charters of Charles I was granted for machines of the most 
extraordinary kind, among them machines for draining swamps, 
sawing wood, enabling ships to sail against the wind, and mills 

® Child, Jtsw Discourse of Trade 73, — ^Petty, Qjmniuluntcungue, etc. (Econ, 
Writing^ II 440). — Barbon, Discourse qf Trade (1st ed, 39!., 74“6, repr. 23, 
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to turn without wind or water and so on. The same applied to 
France, though to a rather lesser degree. Scipion dc Gramont 
(1620) referred enthusiastically to the lact that “time had been 
shortened, work made easier, and trouble decreased”, that one 
man could spin more silk in an hour with the help of a lai-ge wheel 
than a hundred could previously spin in a whole day, and that the 
same applied to “a host of other things which have made human 
industry more easy to produce”. In Germany, mercantilist 
writers were definitely full of projects and schemes. During the 
restoration period in England a nobleman, the second Marquis 
of Worcester, published an essay in which he enumerated a 
hundred of his inventions (1663). Andrew Yarranton brought 
out a book entitled England's Improvement by Sea and Land (1677), 
filling several hundred pages with countless schemes in every 
possible field, which were to serve the aim given in the title, to 
help “to overcome the Dutch without fighting, to pay debts 
without money”, etc., etc. Twenty years later (1697) the famous, 
or notorious, Daniel Defoe published an Essay upon Projects 
reviewing a host of these projects and plans, especially in the 
sphere of commerce. The period of speculation towards the end 
of the 17th and at the beginning of the i8th century let loose, 
as is well known, a flood of schemes for procuring capital from the 
gullible public for the most fantastic purposes. Technical innova- 
tions, it must be specially stressed, or what passed as such, were 
at the time just as enticing as economic advances in other direc- 
tions. Cary (in 1695) gave a whole series of interesting and 
happy examples, and summed up the situation in unusually 
^ characteristic terms when he said, “there is a Cunning 
crept into Trades”.^'’ Clearly, then, it had become psycho- 
J logically impossible to oppose the new labour-saving metihods. 
In other words, through its general social outlook mercan- 
tilism had already decided in favour of technical inno- 
vations. 

English patents of monopoly vide inter alia, Foedera, ed. Rymer, isi ed. 
XIX 40, aggff.j Hague ed. VIII: m 27, 153 ff. — ^Fiance: S. de Gramont, 
Le denier royal, traicU cvrienx de I’ or et de r argent (Paris i 6 ao) 194-97 ; for other 
examples, Boissonnade, Le soaalisme d’Etat . . . {14^3-1661) 1 78 ff. — Marquis 
of Worcester, A Century of the Ffames and Scantlings of such Inventions As at present 
I can call to rmnd to have tried and perfected (Lend. 1663, ace. to the title-page, 
written in 1655; repr. with detailed commentaries as a supplement to H. 
Dirclds The Life and Scientific Labours qf the Second Marquis of Worcester, Lend. 
1865; the author considers Worcester to ha\c been the inventor of the steam 
engine). — I have made use of the first ed. of Defoe, Essay upon Projects (Lond. 
1697). — Cary 145-8. — Cp. Lipson III 50. — V.s. I 284/. 
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nothing more than the “driving out of iclleuoh.s, the motlier of 
all that is vicious, the root of all that is siiifur’d^ 

Idleness was indeed one of the most important considerations 
to the mercantilists. It comes out best, however, in another 
connection, in the discussion of the mercantilist atlitude-towards 
wages, which is reserved for the end of this t hapter. 

It is precisely the idea of creating cmploynnmt, tuid its great 
importance for mercantilism, which reveals how very mueh 
mercantilism regarded p)oduction as an end m iLst'lJ. On this point, 
it was in theoretical agreement with the medieval outlook, how- 
ever much it differed from it in nature. The great line of demar- 
cation between laissez-faire, on the one hand, and all previous, 
and perhaps even all later, conceptions of society on the other, 
is very marked here. The next j^art will indicate how remarkably 
and how closely this idea of production as an cud in itself was also 
linked up with the mercantilist theory of money. 

a. HISTORICAL ANTE( 'F, DENTS 

Although the “hunger for goods” was uonnally predominant in 
antiquity and in the Middle Ages, yet tlu' contrary vi('w also 
had very early antecedents. 

Autarchy 

One of its medieval roots was certainly the idea of autarchy 
or economic self-suITicicncy, which i.s already (o be found in 
Aristotle. But still we must hasten to add tluit tlu‘ id('a of autarchy 
is not identical with the mercantilist “fear of goods”. T’hc aim of 
the former is to limit or entirely abolisli ail trade relations with 
other communities, and not imports alone. The mercantilist 
idea of forcing exports and limiting imports is really no more 
nor less autarchical than the medieval policy of provision, which 
had precisely contrary aims. But in reality, people were often so 
vague on these problems both at that time and to-day that they 
did not realize that exports, just as well as imports, forged links 
with other countries, even apart from the fact that one pre- 
supposed the other. It is significant, for example, to find the 
Austrian, von Hornigk, Becher’s brother-in-law, making so 

Becher, Politische Discurs part I chap. 4 § 6, part II chap. 4. (1673 ed. 72, 
124).— Von Schrotter, chap, 102 (ist ed. 534). — Defoe, A Plan of the English 
Commerce part I chaps, i & 7 (new ed. Oxf. 1928, 42 11., 170!).— J. Lee, 
’EvTaila r 3 v "Aypov, or, A Vindication of A Regulated Enclosure (Lond. 1656) 7. — 
Considerations upon the East India Trade, esp. chap. 10 (ist. ed., Lond. 1701, 
49~59) — Montchrdtien 95 f. — V.s. 1 271, — Cp. E. A. J. Johnson, “The Mercan- 
tilist Concept of ‘Alt’ and ‘Ingenious Labour’ ” {Economic History, Supplement 
oi Cor Economic Journal, II, 1931, 9341!), 
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much ado about ihe “independence” of his country, and yet at 
the same time demanding tliat exports should be pushed forward 
incessantly (1684). Of real autarchy, e.g. in the case of a possible 
blockade in war-time, comparatively little was said. Bccher 
certainly had it in mind when he suggested that people should 
not have dealings with their neighbours, for the commerce could 
not outlast the friendship. Sometimes, as in the Discourse of the 
Common Weal, an attitude directly opposed to the idea of autarchy 
was taken up. Autarchical tendencies were of practical importance 
really in one context alone, where they were, it is true, applied 
only onesidedly, but where they acquired great significance. 
That was in the relations between the mother country and her 
colonies. According to the Old Colonial System these two were 
to supplement one another in such a way that everything possible 
should be procurable within the unit formed by the mother 
country and the colonies. But as long as the ultimate goal of 
mercantilism was to export as much as possible from this economic 
unit, it was still far removed from any real aspiration towards 
^ autarchy. The efforts to produce military supplies within the 
country may be considered as a partial fulfilment of the idea of 
autarchy, for there was no desire to develop their export. But it 
would be quite wrong to say that they played any predominant 
part at all.^^ 

There was, however, also another classical ideal in the economic 
field, the ambition to sell more than was bought, and this 
occupied a considerably more prominent place in mercantilist 
philosophy. Becher’s observation recorded above (b.j. II 116) 
expressed this ambition in its extreme form, though he did not 
refer to any classical precedent. But English works of the i6th 
and early 17th centuries frequently referred to a statement of 
Cato major to the effect that the father of a family ought to sell 
but not to buy {patrem familias vendacem non emacem esse oportet).'^^ 
P. W. von Hornigk, Oesterreich uber Alles, warm es nur will, chaps, 8—10, 
33 et passim (ed. Regensburg 1733 22-41, 187-9B). — Becher, Pol. Discurs 
part II (ed. 1673/9). — [Hales], Discourse of the Common Weal (ed, Lamond) 61. — 
Beer bases his whole exposition of the Old Colonial Policy on the principle of 
self-sufficiency, but he does not appear to realize the limits of its applicability, 
and Lipson appears to me to be open to the same criticism (II 463, III 1 f.). 
The same is true of the collection of examples for France, which (referring to 
Nowak, L’idie de I’autarchie dconomtque, Paris 1925) is given in P. Harsin, Les 
doctrines monitaires et financUres en France du XVP au XVIIP stick (Pans 1928) 
13 ff. and note 3. — P.r. 11 40 f. 

1= Cato, De agri cultura chap. 2 (ed. Keil, Lpz. 1894 , 1 15),— Quoted inter 
alia by Cecil; Cunningham II® 131 note; Lambarde’s marginal obser- 
vation in Disc, of the Common Weal (ed. Lamond 171); Wheeler, Treatise of 
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Taken literally, the dictum makes no sense at all. I'he p.sycho- 
logical truth underlying it is, of com.se, the fear that an individual 
or a country could be ruined financially by doing the ojipo.site. 
Mercantilist literature is therefore full of dirges regarding import 
surpluses and the outflow of precious metals. To this extent, the 
new conception is sufficiently explained by a reference to such 
popular arguments, which seemed to take on an added authority 
through being fortified by classical quotations. But the principal 
point still remains unexplained. How was it that this idea 
happened to attain such prominence just under mercantilism, 
superseding the hitherto prevailing policy of provision? The 
reply to this question must be sought in an examination of the 
beliefs, the policy and the economic world at the birth period of 
mercantilism. 

Municipal pokey 

Even in the economic policy of the towns, which tended mainly 
in the opposite direction, there arc certain points of contact with 
this train of thought. It is necessary at this juncture to return 
to a line of argument broken off in the second chapter of tltis part. 
We must investigate, that is, the degree to which the interests 
of the craftsman led to a proLcctlonksL attitude nut only towards 
individuals but also towards good.s. 

In the first place, such a point of contact may ])c found in the 
Bannmeilenrecht, This contained hindrances and prohibitions against 
such crafts outside the town as were carried on within the city 
itself. These prohibitions appear for a long lime to have been 
confined chiefly to such craftsmen as competed with the municipal 
craftsmen. But towards the end of the Middle Ages it seems to 
have become customary to apply them also directly to the goods 
coming to the city from the Bannmeile area around. Thus in 1414, 
Lubeck forbade the import of harness from villages and depenclent 
rural towns. A famous example is the Low German letter of 
complaint of the later Middle Ages directed by the small towns 
of Krempe within the Bammile of Elamburg against its un- 
scrupulous taskmaster. Hamburg was employing forcible measures 
to divert corn from Krempe to herself, such as removing ships 
from Krempe’s harbour. At the same time she refused to buy 
beer from the citizens of Krempe and wanted to compel them 
to buy beer from Hamburg. The letter declares : “We cannot 

Commerce (1601) ; Malynes, Lex Mercatoria, part I chap, 5 (ist ed., Lend, 1622, 
60); [E Misselden], Free Trade or. The Meanes to Make Trade Florish (Lend. 
1622) 12 f. ; but the list is far from complete, this tag being very popular with 
mercantilist writers. 
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but think that you intend to remove our corn forcibly from our 
store-houses. . . . Our beer you will not admit into your cityj 
we must drink your beer under compulsion. We should not 
much object to this, if you would allow us our trade, so that we 
might *earn the money with which we could pay for your beer. 
But that you decline to do, and destroy instead poor people, 
who have furnished you with much good corn.” In conclusion, 
the latter promises that if Hamburg treats the town well, “it 
will send them all its corn and others none”. The point is per- 
fectly clear. Hamburg was “a brewery” (as it was called in a 
description a hundred years later), but at the same time was 
dependent on the supply of corn for domestic consumption and 
intermediary trade. It wanted to give its outlying Bannmeile 
territory the same position as was given by mercantilist states to 
their colonies, in other words it wanted to make the dependent 
territory the supplement of the “metropolis” as regards both 
import and salc.^"* 

This constituted a departure from the policy of provision to 
the extent that goods were not retained at any price — in the 
instance given, not even so important an article of consumption 
as beer. People rather concentrated on ensuring the import of 
such goods as could not be produced at home. To this extent, the 
Bannmeilenrecht of the medieval cities undoubtedly contained an 
element which went beyond the bounds of the policy of provision. 
But nevertheless this element was apparently very circumscribed, 
and did not appear in a more pronounced form until much later. 
However important this municipal economic policy may have 
been for the colonial policy of mercantilism, it does not take us 
much further in the matter of protectionist policy. 

Secondly, however, protectionist tendencies were closely con- 
nected with the gilds, and particularly with gild compulsion^ i.e. 
the limiting of the right to practise a craft to members of the 
handicraft organizations. The earliest sources of gild history 
make this quite clear, without going into the debatable questions 
of the origins and roots of the craft gilds. Several examples, taken 
from the early period, may serve to illustrate the point. 

The Rhine toll at Coblenz contained a clause dating from 1104. 
No restrictions were placed on bakers, one of the groups of crafts- 
men mentioned therein, while with regard to another group, shoe- 

W. Stieda, “Zwangs- und Bannreclite” {Handworterbuch der Staatswusen- 
schaften VIII® 1165!.). — Hansisekes Urkundenbuck X No. 663, — ^In. 1369 beer 
constituted far more than half of the volume of Hamburg’s exports (W. Vogel, 
Geschichte der deutschen Seeschiffahrtl, Berl. 1915, 227; cp. 201). 
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makers, it was laid down explicitly that slrangcis were not to 
sell shoes without permission of the toll oJfliciuls, and that where 
the right to sell was granted, it implied the payment of a fee to 
the shoemakers of the city. In the charter of the Magdeburg 
shoemakers’ gild (between 115a and npa), slraiigt'rs or “guests” 
were prohibited from marketing their wares without the per- 
mission of the members of the local gild. A rather later charter 
of the shoemakers in Halbcrstadt (1230) similarly made the 
exercise of the craft within the city by strangers dependent ui)on 
the consent of the local craftsmen. Later German examples arc 
of less interest. The clearest expression of this tendency is to be 
found in England and goes back as far as the second third of the 
1 2th century, being found in the Libertas Londoniensis. Without 
any connection with the gilds it was there laid down that no foreign 
“mercator” — a term often including craftsmen during the 
Middle Ages — should be permitted to dye within the city or 
“execute any work belonging to the burghers”. T’hc municipal 
charter of Montpellier, confirmed in J2U/j, contained a precisely 
similar clause.^® 

These examples undoubtedly express a tendency towards the 
protection of goods far more than is the case with the measures 
mentioned in the second chapter, directed against the competition 
of foreign merchants. Nevertheless they too hud important points 
of difference from protectionism proper. 

The first point revealed in the German examples i.s that their 
fundamental criterion is not whether a penson ivS a stranger or not, 
but whether or not he is a member of the municipal handicraft 
organization. Non-citizens were indeed excluded, but in tlieir 
capacity as non-members, and therefore in precisely the same way 
as citizens who were not members of the gilds. If strangers became 
members, the prohibition no longer applied to them, and like- 
wise if the compulsory gild restrictions themselves were lifted. 
This is supported by many documents. The Cologne gild of 
bedspread weavers, according to a regulation of 1149, expressly 
included both natives and strangers. Felt making for hats in 
Miihlhausen in Thuringia (1131) and cloth finishing in Magde- 
burg (1183) were prohibited to natives and strangers alike 
unless they became gild members. Non-burgher wool weavers 

German documents : Urkunden (ed. Keutgen) No. 80 and 358 resp. and 
R. Eberstadt, Magisterium und FraUmitas (Schmoller’s Forschungen XV : 
n, Lpz. 1897) 258. — Libertas Londoniensis: v.s, chap, a note 1 7,— Montpelliei ; 
after “Le petit Thalamus de Montpellier,” quoted in Eberstadt, Das franzS- 
sische Gewerberecht) etc. 38. — V.s, I 376, 
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were kept out in Halbcrstacll (1283) if they were not members. 
When the gild of butchers and bakers of Erfurt was abolished in 
1264, all limitations on foreign craftsmen were abandoned, ,so 
that according to a letter of the mayor, the crafts were thrown 
open to “every man both native and foreign”. The regulations 
were thus officially not directed against foreign craftsmen as 
such at all, and in practice only to a small degree. They applied 
exclusively against tire Bonhasen^ to use a rather later expression, 
regardless of whether they lived within or outside the city.^® 
Discrimination against strangers on principle in favour of 
burghers occurred in only a surprisingly small number of cases. 
Even where it did occur, there remained a personal factor in the 
protectionist tendency. This is manifest in the English and French 
regulations cited above, where there is no connection with any 
craft organization, as well as in most of the German examples. 
There are only three early German documents known to me 
(Coblenz 1104, Magdeburg 1152/92 and Erfurt 1264) that 
touch at all on the question of the sale of goods produced outside 
the city. Probably in these cases, and almost certainly in all the 
others, the prohibition applied exclusively to unauthorized 
trading within the city itself. This obviously tallies with the fact 
that the prohibitions were not directed primarily against strangers 
as such. Still, it is possible to detect in it a rudimentary pro- 
tection of goods, principally because protectionist policy was 
extended in this way to the sphere of pioduciion. Nothing is more 
natural, as the step from ordinary gild regime was apparently 
very short indeed. In view of this, the remarkable thing is not 
that there was any connection, but that attempts at pure pro- 
tection of goods were so very rare. The German historian Ebcr- 
stadt may be right in suggesting that the impossibility of exercising 
gild control over the production of “foreign” goods and also 
their deviation from the normal types provoked the municipal 
craftsmen.’-'^ But this makes it all the more striking that so little 
was done against the import of goods. It indicates that at this 
early period of gild history the policy of provision was still pre- 
dominant, and consequently people were not inclined to take 
any measures against the import of goods themselves. 

Documents of the years 1149, 1183, and 1364. Urkunden (ed. Kcutgen) 
Nos. 255, 257, 291 ; the others according to quotations in Keutgen, Amter 
and Znnfte (Jena 1903) 202, cp Below, Problem der Wirtschaftsgeschichte 243 
note I. Vide also G. Hazelius, Om Handiverksambetena under Medeltiden (Bidrag 
till var odlings hafder IX, Sthhn. 1906) 39 f., 46, 93, 150 ff. 

Eberstadt, Franz- Gewerberecht 118. 
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We must therefore seek other tuiises for tlie cleptu'tvirc from 
the principles of the policy of provision unci tlic tmasition to 
the opposite extreme. In doing .so it must he remembered 
that it is necessary to explain, the appearance of a newP genml 
principle. 

This is not to say that the new attitude came into being suddenly, 
or everywhere with the same force. It first appeared in those 
branches, and was applied to those goods, which were already 
extant within the area to be protected. There it already had a 
certain measure of support in the gilds and the economic policy 
evolved by the gilds. But even at a very early stage, in fact strictly 
speaking as far back as the new tendency can be traced, the 
principle was also applied to goods which were not actually pro- 
duced within the area but which its inhabitants desired to produce 
there. Even then there was still a touch of municipal economic 
policy, because the goods people were so anxious to produce 
fell within the scope of municipal trades and were thus industrial 
or handicraft products. The example concerning the (piarrcl 
between Krempe and Hamburg is an illustration in point. A 
later example of greater importance is the English contrast, 
frequently met with, between goods “Ibr the biick” and goods 
“for the belly” ; on the one hand food-stufis, the isrlccs of which 
were to be kept low, and on the other industrial pniducts, jjarti” 
cularly textiles, the prices of which it was desired to keep as 
high as possible. This contrast persisted obstinately, and in it 
municipal policy was perpetuated. There was also a lingering 
idea that different branches of production should be reserved 
for different countries, as will appear in the fifth part of the present 
work (a.i. 278 f.). 

But finally nothing remained of these distinctions. When the 
encouragement of new industries was no longer applied to one 
city alone but was extended to the country as a whole, in other 
words when this tendency reached its zenith, there existed no 
sort of production that was not considered beneficial to a country, 
however absurd it might appear from the standpoint of the 
natural conditions of the country and the character of the people. 
As we know, it was much more difficult to escape from the rut 
of municipal policy and to extend the new policy to agricultural 
products. But finally even this was successfully carried through, 
and the final stone was laid to the system of “solidarity pro- 
tectionism” which asserted that all production in a country, 
potential and existing, should be encouraged. Thus protectionism 
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came to develop the same universality as had characteri:jcd the 
policy of provision. 

In examining the causes of this great change, it is tempting— 
especially to believers in the Marxist thesis that all history is a 
history* of class struggle — to consider the distribution of power 
between the classes in society and to assume that the interests 
of merchants and consumers were made subservient to the 
interests of the producers. It is certainly conceivable that such a 
change played a part ; though as far as I know there is no know- 
ledge of its nature or even any proof of its existence. In any case 
it appears impossible to put most of the weight on this unknown 
factor. As far as I have been able to discover, the principal 
explanation is to be found in the access to popularity of new 
economic conceptions, not in a new distribution of power. 

People are actuated, to a greater extent than one usually 
tends to admit, by their more or less conscious or instinctive 
notions of what is right and natural. This does not contradict 
the view of their being governed by “self-interest”, though it may 
seem to do so ; for they partly interpret their own interests in the 
light of this conception, thinking to gain or lose in accordance 
with what appears in regard to it as economic gain or loss. On 
the other hand they often feel hampered in asserting their interests 
in such a direction as they themselves consider harmful to the 
general good. They certainly pursue tlicir own advantage with 
all the strength at their command, but they seek to do it in a 
way which will harmonize with their own and their fellow- 
citizens’ conception of economic and social good. This can be 
illustrated by a multitude of examples. 

A very good instance is the treatment, under mercantilism, 
of the products of sheep rearing in a country like England, which 
was governed by large cattle-owning landlords. The export of 
these products was prohibited in the interests of the cloth industry 
and, as Adam Smith remarks, the statutes were written in blood, 
especially an Act passed during Elizabeth’s reign (1565/66). This 
forbade the export of live sheep on pain of confiscation of property, 
a year’s imprisonment and the cutting off of the left hand, while 
the death penalty was provided for a recurrence of the offence. 
The first Restoration Parliament, in which the victorious landed 
aristocracy had the upper hand, extended the export prohibitions 
to wool (1660). The reason for this policy, which was after all 
against the interests of sheep rearers, was that the encouragement 
of the cloth industry was considered to be in the obvious interests 
of the country as a whole, and that wool producers did not care 
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to prevent a measure in favour of an iiKlnstry which was generally 
regarded as the economic backbone of the counlryT*^ Agaiiij in 
the Victorian era the induential industrudisls were as great 
believers in free trade as the rest, though no doubt many of them 
might have gained something from protection ; they lacked both 
the belief and the courage needed for insisting upon it. Instead, 
they furthered their interests by pressing for lower tarilfs on 
other products than their own, and resi.sting lcgi,shUi\'e inter- 
ference in the exploitation of women and children ; for this attitude 
harmonized with “the spirit of the age”. On the other liancl, in 
protectionist countries to-day, representatives of the export in 
industries rarely attack tariffs, although these react adversely on 
their own production. Nowadays it is “good form' ’ for an indus- 
trialist, and in fact for any business man, to be a prolcclionist. 
In deference to this, the special interests of partiudar branches 
of production must stand aside, often because the real position 
is not clearly appreciated, but just a.s often loo be<'ausc of the 
belief that tariffs are beneficial to “industrial lift'.”. 

In the problems under consideration iiei'c, too, w'c must seek 
for explanations outside tlic poliliciil and .social distribution of 
power. This is all the more true siui'c the matter under discussion 
was not a sporadic tendency but a vital rcoriontalion of economic 
policy. It took place in one country after anollu'r unci in the 
course of centuries was applied more and more eon.si.stcntly, 
regardless of the great variations in the social distribution ol' power 
at various times and in individual countries. In those circum- 
stances, it would be absurd to explain the tendency by the 
incidental balance of social power at a limited period of lime and 
in one particular country. It is not difficult to find, in place of 
this, an explanation which can claim to be valid for the whole of 
the subsequent social development of western Europe. 

In point of fact, this explanation has already been given in the 
previous chapter, and can be expressed briefly as the extension 
of money economy. As soon as the result of production, from the 
producer’s standpoint, no longer consists in other goods but in 
money, then the money yield appears as the only aim of economic 
activity. Other goods are then considered unwelcome since they 
are merely competing with one’s own products for the monetary 

Statutes. 8 Eliz. c. 3; la Car. II c 3a. — Adam Smith, Wealth of Nalimu, 
Bk, 4 chap. 8 (ed. Cannan II 146); on the 1660 export prohibition on wool 
(somewhat one-sided) Furniss, Position <f the Laborer, etc. 33-6. — Vide also the 
apposite observations in P. J. Thomas, Mercantilism and the East India Trade 
58 f , as well a ! Lipson III aa-34. 
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equivalent. For a timCj laissez-faire was able to force back thi.s 
almost inevitable economic fallacy, owing to the unusual virility 
of its doctrines, but it was far from being able to eradicate it 
for all time. 

It is»of course difficult to relate the rise of protectionist views 
in time, precisely with the extension of the money economy. A 
revolution in people’s economic views does not occur suddenly, 
It takes time to complete itself, and in some cases the time required 
is considerable. Nevertheless, this explanation which we have 
given fits in also with the temporal development. The first real 
attempts at a protectionist policy occurred in North Italy in the 
first part of the 13th century, that is at the end of the Crusades, 
when money economy was making great progress. Next, the new 
tendency spread first to the Low Countries, which were in an 
advanced state of economic development, and to England, later 
to France and the rest of Europe north of the Alps. It only 
reached Sweden at the end of the r6th and the beginning of the 
17th century; until then natural economy had dominated 
Swedish economic life.^“ Of course it is not possible to provide a 
proof that this explanation is the right one. The proof must lie 
in the economic analysis of the situation, and is established if 
the results arrived at arc not contradicted by the known facts 
and if these do not admit of any other equally plausible inter- 
pretation. 

3. ITS RISE AND EARLIEST HISTORY 

The first definite protectionist measures were taken, as we have 
already observed, in northern Italy, where economic develop- 
ment was most advanced during the whole of the Middle Ages. 
The oldest case known to me, significantly enough, is an attempt, 
by prohibiting imports, to create a native industry of a kind 
which did not exist there but was already flourishing in another 
town, that is, not a “protectionist” measure in the literal sense 
of the term. I refer to Parma, which in 1 2 1 1 prohibited the import 
of pignolati, as it was called, a special kind of light cotton goods 
produced in Piacenza. The object was to produce them in 
Parma itself, and this appears to have been successfully carried 
With regard to the special Swedish circumstances, I have treated this 
matter in my essay “Svensk natura- ochpenninghush 3 ,llning i aldie tid” {Ekono- 
rmsk Tidsknjt XXV, 1923, syof), and later in “Natural and Money Economy 
as illustrated from Swedish History in the Sixteenth Century” {Journal of 
Economic and Business History III, 1 930, 2 if.) . Anybody who believes that a natural 
economy has never existed after prehistoric times may learn better by studying 
conditions in Sweden as late as in the i6th century. 
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through about forty years later. A deeree of the fhknving year 
points to the existence of a prohibition against tlie import of 
warp yarn, which must have bet'u drawn up by the wool- 
workers’ gild, a)te de lana, in Floientc.®*' 

The measures taken, in Venice, however, were in every iesj)ect 
more important. The economic development of Venice Is generally 
believed to have started with the salt mines. According to Cktssio- 
dorus, they produced “edible money’’. 'Towunls the end of the 
loth century, this domestic production of salt appears to have 
been used as a commercial weapon f )r the polic y of provision, 
Istria and the Mark of Verona were forced into subjection by 
having their supply of salt cut off, causing the death of their 
cattle. The salt mines were partly under slate control, and the 
fiscal interests of the state must certainly have paved the way for 
the oirposite protectionist tendency, so that in the end efforts 
were directed to the encouragement of export instead of the 
rendering of supplies to other places more diflicnlt. In its treaty 
of 1230 with Venice, which wc mentioned 1 )(d'ore, Ferrara had 
to be prepared not to obstruct its import t)f salt from Venice. 
In 1228 and 1243, prohibitions were onacled against the import 
of salt into Venice from non-Venetian plaee.s on the Adriatic. 
The policy of hampering imports had thus b('gun in the ease of 
so important a necessity as salt,®^ 

Another measure, which likewise originated in Venice, is 
even more interesting in the development of prolec’tionism and 
mercantilism. It consisted in making export a condition of import. I 
only know of one example of this dating from before the I4.lh 
century. According to a treaty between Venice and Ancona of 
1264, the whole of the money received for goods sold, including 
the limited number of goods which Ancona was allowed to dispose 
of in Ferrara, Bologna, and Lombardy, could only be used for 
purchases in Venice. This stipulation is certainly connected with 
staple policy, but none the less it is a very typical cxpre.ssion of the 
belief that was growing up that selling goods was profitable, and 
importing them was harmful. The contrast with the policy of 
provision becomes evident when it is compared with the kind of 
compensation policy carried op in the early Middle Ages and 

AfF6, Stona della cittd di Parma (Parma 1792 IF.) Ill 325, in Schaube 768. 
Santini, Documenti dell’antica costituzione del cotnune di Firenze (Doc. di storia 
ital. X, Firenze 1895) 37G in A. Doren, Entwicklung md Organisalion der Floren- 
tmer Ziinfte im 13. u 14. Jahrh. (Schmolier’s Forsch. XV : in, Lpz. 1897) 9 
note 2, and Schaube, op. cit. 

L. M. Hartmann, “Die wirtschaftlichen AnfSnge Venedigs” {Viertel- 
jahrschr.f. Soz.-u. Wirtschaftsgesch. II 1904, 434-42). 
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during the Great War, described in the previous chapter 
(v.s. II 85), when licences for export were made dependent upon 
sufficient imports. It was a complete reversal of this tendency : 
export being made the condition for import, instead of the 
reverse. 

The Venetian measures were also connected with the North 
Sea galley expeditions instituted in 1314. At first, non-citizens 
were allowed to participate in them, but as early as 1321 they 
were excluded. Towards the end of the same year, they were 
again accepted, but with the characteristic proviso that the 
value of their imports to Venice should not exceed the value of 
the goods which they had exported thence in their galleys. This 
clause was also applied during the subsequent period, and from 
1328 onwards, it became an integral part of the Venetian laws 
against “merchant strangers” for goods imported from other 
localities as well. Of the first provision, it was said that it was 
issued more solito, according to custom, although it is not possible 
to see how far these words refer to the right of outsiders to 
participate in the expeditions, or whether they only refer to the 
prescriptions regarding limitation of their right to import. But 
the expression makes it not altogether improbable that a measure 
of this sort dates back even further. 

In England these regulations were introduced towards the 
end of the century, in a statute of 1390, the Statute of Em- 
ployment, which probably followed the Venetian model. The 
economist, Richard Jones, writing in the 1840’s, called it the 
“Balance of Bargains System”, i.e. balancing the import and 
export transactions of every individual merchant. That a measure 
corresponding so closely to the principles of primitive mercantilism 
should later have been taken up elsewhere too is not surprising. 
It is to be found in Portugal, for example, under the name 
aldcaldamentos, at least from the latter part of the 15th century 
onwards.®^ 

Venice: Schaube, “Die Anfange der venetianischen Galeerenfahrten 
nach der Nordsee” {Hist. Z^itschnft Cl, 1908, 61 ff., 76) acc. to Arch, ven. 
XXIV 94 and (unprinted) Misti XI c. 63 ; the permission of 1328 was given 
“conditione quod quantum extraxerint de Venetiis possint conducere de 
Flandria et non plus”. — Cp. Simonsfeld {v.s. chap 2 note 2) II 31, 44; the 
oldest (and incidentally uninformative) source there given, with the corre- 
sponding regulation for foreign naerchants (No 799), belongs to the year 
1341. — England ■ 14 Rich. II c. i ; cp. [R. Jones] “Primitive Political Economy 
of England” {Edinburgh Review LXXXV, 1847, 428 ff.) and after him E. v. 
Heyking, Geschichte der Handelsbilanztheorie (Berl. 1880) 5a ff. — Portugal: 
Lannoy & Vander Linden {v.s. chap 2 note 13) I 138; the date of the law is 
not given, but its infringement in 1481 is mentioned. 
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The later extension of j)roteuunusiu in North Italy is not 
particularly interesting for onr purpohe. In Clenoa it a[)pearetl in 
the second Jialf of the i-ith century. In h'lorente it wa.s‘ in full 
bloom before the end of the same century llunigh it lasteil inily 
a short while. It was particularly well tlevehi^ied in the scuirid 
most important city of North Italy, Milan, from the middle of 
the 15th century onwards.'^* 

In the meantime, protectionism had ulretidy spretul to westeui 
Europe, It manifested itself finst, perhaps, in the Netheilauds. 
After the middle of the 14th century regulations \thich, actoiding 
to Pirenne, originated considerably earlier, had the object of 
excluding English cloth from trade. In the charters to the 
Hanseatic merchants in Bruges 1359/Go, it iv'a.s .stijmlalcd that 
they had to send back Engli.sh cloth, which came into Brugc.s 
via the mouth of the Zwijn and that they were not to deal with 
it in any way, not even to open the bales of cloth. They were 
permitted to export everywhere '‘although' ’ as the Briigc.s text 
remarks, in typical pvotcclumist fashion, "it is very injurious to 
the said city of Bruges”. In 1431 Philq) of Ihugundy, (he then 
ruler of the Netherlands, proliibitcd the impoit of English 
woollen cloths and English yarns in all his territori(ie,s, heemtse 
these countries, whose backbone was th(‘ cloth industiy, were 
"very much injured and obstructed and are .still sulfcring” by 
the continual imports of the English, 

Though it is difficult to establish the dtite when protection was 
first introduced into England, the development (here is exception- 
ally interesting. What is apt to confound the issue are. the particu- 
larly strong tendencies already noted to forbid the export of raw 
materials, and above all those of the textile industry, on account 
of their double character as parts of both the policy of provision 
and protectionism. In the case of the measures of 1271/74, 
directed against the cloth imports from Flanders into England, 
there were practically no other motives than those offorcign policy. 
The researches of Professor Unwin and his followers led them 
to the same conclusion with regard to Edward Ill’s pro- 
hibition against the export of wool and his prohibition against 
the import and utilization offorcign cloth (1337), only with the 
addition that fiscal motives were Mso involved. Professor Unwin 

H. Sieveking, Genueser Finanzwesen mit besonderer Berilckskhtigung der Casa 
di S. Giorgio I (Freib. 1. B. 1898) 147!. — Schulte (ei.j. chap, a note a) chap, 
50. — ^Pohlmann {v.s. note 5 of this chap.) loa note. 

“Hoe dat het grooteliic gaet tieghen de draperyc van dc vorseidcr stede 
van Brueghe”: printed in Hansisches Urkmdenbuch I No. 430 § 19, cp. No. 45a 
§ 6a, No. 495 § 24. — Pirenne, Histoiro de Belgique II® (Brux. igaa) 197. 
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assumes that the King’s main object in keeping out the com- 
petitors of the native clotli industry was to allay the unrest in the 
country. But if this is true, public opinion must at the time have 
had a certain protectionist bent, or to put it more carefully, the 
“love ,of goods” cannot have been strong enough to prevent 
measures against imports. But it is none the less certain that in 
Edward Ill’s reign the policy of provision was very much more 
predominant, and that the opposite view only asserted itself 
much later — in the case of industrial protectionism, only in the 
middle of the following century under Henry VI and Edward IV. 
It was embodied at the time in statutes which have alieady 
been mentioned above, in connection with the policy of creating 
employment and its significance for protectionism (a.j. II 122 fi). 

But what lends special interest to the development in England 
are not these measures, which indeed had many precursors in 
other countries, but the sudden change in policy in regard to 
the corn trade, where England was unique, though her policy 
was the reverse of consistent. As early as 1394, all fixed export 
prohibitions on corn were repealed. Instead, the King was given 
the right to forbid its export, if and when circumstances 
demanded It is true that this did not signify a real change in 
policy; it was no more than the extension of the King’s power to 
this field, But still people’s new attitude to imports and exports 
was important, for it showed the reversal of the old ideas. It was 
said of the export prohibitions, which in effect were still valid, 
that as a result “Farmers and other Men which use Manurement 
of their Land, may not sell their Com but of low price, to the great 
Damage of all the Realm”. That is perhaps the first time in 
modern history that a low price for corn is characterized as 
injurious to society. This quotation is taken from the preamble 
to an Act of 1437, which permitted the export of corn as soon as 
the price fell below a certain level. This much, however, remained 
of the policy of provision, that export to an enemy was always 
and invariably excepted. It was thus believed that he would 
benefit from the import of com. This Act was originally intended 
to remain in force for a short time only, but some years later it 
was given permanent validity. 

j People had already gone so far along the new road that in 
' 1463 a prohibition could be imposed on the import of corn. 

1 This was to be enforced if the price did not rise above a certain 
level, roughly the same level as that fixed by earlier Acts as a 
maximum for the right of free export. In the preamble to the 
Act of 1463, it is further stated that farmers suffered considerable 
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of view, ;ilsn jueiUitmeil iilmve, was iliat jneiidus mrtals 
might vciy well leave the euuuiry m> lung as employjnent was 
thereby inereased. Bui this attitude was altugether eKeeiitidual. 
Jimo miilei tills, machineiy 

The question of the, aelual fuetuis urpit'duetidn, law lualyrials, 
seini-manuFaeturcd gunds, maehiiieiy and hdiour did, lunvevor, 
present a serious problem. Adam Smith himself ]miuletl out that 
mcrcanulism roA'crsed its usual praetiee of olistrueting imports 
and encouraging exports when dealing with the Faetms of pro- 
duction.”’ He explained it by saying that mereantilisni was pre- 
occupied with the balance of trade. It is obvious that this factor 
played an important part] but equally important wa.s the regard 
for employment. With a view to this, attempts were made to put 
into practice an idea which has always lain at the root of pro- 
tectionist policy both at the time and later. I refer to the grading 
of goods, either according to their stage of maiudacliue or to their 
character as factors of production. Fewer resirictions wx're then 
imposed on their iinporl atxd more on thidr export, the earlier 
the stage of manufacture and the more marked thedr eharaclcr 
as factors of produetum. (lolhert expressed this standpoint in 
brief when he said, “The. whole, inisine-ss of eouimeree eoasisls 
in facilitating the iinitort of those goods wdiii'h .serve the eomitry’s 
manufactures, and placing embargoes on those whiel\ enter in a 
manufactured state.”*® Where raw materials were coneerned, 
this principle must have led to a premium t)n import and the 
discouraging of export, and the object, which was to retain these 
goods, stood out very clearly. 

But none the less there was an insoluble contradiclU)n in this 
attitude. Considering the question superheially, it may indeed 
appear as though products of an earlier .stage of manufactui’c 
always serve to produce those of a higher stage. But of course 
this is by no means always true. A mcarxs of production may be 


Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Bk. ^ chnp. 8: Conclusion of the Mer- 
cantile System (ed. Cannan, II 141-50). This chapter, which fu.sl appeared 
in the third edition of the work, was the outcome of Adam Smith’s intimate 
experience of customs conditions, which he gained through his appointment in 
1778 as Oommissioner of Customs in Scotland. It contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of the treatment of the factors of production by English mercantilism. 
Where no other source is given in the rcmaiks that follow, the statutes in ques- 
tion may be found quoted in that chapter. 

“Tout le commerce consistc ; A ddeharger les entries des marchandises 
qui servent aux manufactures au dedans du royaume; Charger cellcs qui 
entrent manufacturdes,” in addition he gave two further points regarding 
“drawbacks” and freedomfrom export duties— the whole being a dream of the 
future : (undated) : pr, in Letlres de Colbert VII 284 note 2. 
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of a much more advanced stage of manufacture, that is, may 
contain much more labour, than the object for whose production 
it is employed. When that is so, the contradiction cannot be 
resolved. 

At Ihc present day machinery is the most important example 
of this. Protectionism to-day applies to machinery the critciion 
of their stage of manufacture ancl not of their character as means 
of production. That is to say, efforts are made to hinder the 
import and encourage the export of machinery. In the mercan- 
tilist period, machines were of so little importance that neither 
of these two alternatives had yet been clearly decided upon. In 
any event machines, as mentioned before, were rather suspect, 
because they rendered labour superfluous. But when commercial 
policy began seriously to adopt a definite attitude towards the 
problem, it first took up a line which to-day has been entirely 
I abandoned. The export of machines was prohibited, because it 
I was feared that this would help a competing industry in another 
country. One of the first examples of this was the export pro- 
hibition, mentioned in another context (I 264 f.), against stocking 
frames in England (1695/96), followed by a similar measure in 
France in 1724. About this time there was also a considerable 
fine in France on the export of textile implements in general. In 
various other ways, too, every possible obstacle was placed in the 
way of this export. At the beginning of the 1720’s, Jonas 
Alstromer, the most enthusiastic protagonist of manufactures in 
Sweden in the i8th century, experienced the greatest of diffi- 
culties in smuggling from France and Holland the equipment 
which he needed for the formation of the Alingsas textile works. 
In England it was not until a somewhat later date (1750 and 
1774) that the export of various textile machines and instruments 
was forbidden and there soon followed similar prohibitions 
against the export of iron-producing machinery (1781). Once 
this policy had been set going it was elaborated on all sides and 
pursued for a considerable time. In England, the country where 
an independent machine industry originated, the prohibition 
against its export was not abandoned in effect before 1825, 
while officially it persisted until 1843. 

I This mercantilist policy cannot be called cither more or less 
' consistent than the policy of modern protectionism, directed 
against the import of machinery. Where a principle admits of 
two mutually irreconcilable points of view, it is impossible to 
say which of them is the right consequence of the principle. All 
that can be said is that protectionism to-day is even more consis- 
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tcutly dominiitcd by the literal “■I'car nl’ K'X'iLs’' in this lespcct 
than was mert'anlilism in its timf."“ 
lUnvever, during the grcato’ part uf the monanlilist period 
other factors of product iuu than nuu hint's [dayctl a far larger 
part. An ccpially hopeless inttuisislfui y was inanifesU'd with 
regard to them. 

From the lime of Edward IVh i.e. fnnn the end of the Midtllc 
Ages onwards, the import of wtiol earths into England was pro- 
hibited. They conustitulcd an imptirtant mt'tnis of prt)thu'tit>n in 
the textile industry, which normally enjoyt'd greater favtnir than 
any other. A decree of 1630 went so far as to prostribc the sale 
of cards produced within the country frtim wtrn-out patterns. 
The maintenance of emjdoymcnt was given as the oHicial motive 
for the measures, but in fact, at least as rcgartls the latter pro- 
hibition, the object was to assist one of the oldest industrial 
joint-stock companies, the Mineral and Batter)' Works. Similarly 
in France (1599-1G01) the Import of indigo was forhidden in 
order to protect the munufacture of woad, the native dye for 
colouring blue. The textile mauufucUu'i'rs were ntiturally liighly 
incensed at this, fur they could hardly tlispcnse with the best 
dyes. In both these eases uiiilve protluiilou of the means of 
production was protected to the detriment ol' llie. prodiu'tion. of 
the finished product. 

Ill the large majority of case.s on the other hand, the (ixiiurl 
of factors of production was forbidden in the inleresw of the 
production of the products, as for instance, llic export of wool 
and of woollen and worsted yarn, hides and honts. The treatment 
of leather export in England is particularly instructive. It was 
' first prohibited by an Act of 1662. The preamble to a new Act 
of 1667/68 stated that as a result of the strict prohibition against 
the export of leather “the Prices thereof and coitscqucnlly of Raw 
Hides are very much abated to the great discouragement of the 
Breed and feeding of Cattle and fall of the Rents and Value of 
Land”, while shoemakers and other leather workers had 
nevertheless kept the price of their goods fairly high. The policy 

Acts; 23 Geo. II c. 13 {1750); 14 Geo, III c. 71 (1774); ai Geo. HI 
c. 67 (1781) ; 6 Geo. IV c. 107 (1825); 3 & 4 Will, IV c. 52 (1883); 6 & 7 Vic, 
c. 84 (i843).--For the rest, see Adam Smith and ako! G.R. Porter, Progress 
of the Nation Part II chap. 5 (Lond. 1847 ed., 263-8) ; Smart, Economic Annals 
of the Nineteenth Century, i8oi-i8so 738 f., do. do. 1831-1830 (Lond. igi 7) 377 ff- ! 
Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain I 485!. — ^French edict of 1724 = 
pr. m Recueil des riglemens IV 63 ff. ; cp, Levasseur, Plist. d. cl. ouvr. avant 1783 
II 584 et passim.— Akttbma : G. H. StrSle, Alingsis manufakiuruerk (Sthlm, 
1884) 53-7. 
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of preventing exports, with its reactions on the production of 
producers’ goods, thus resulted in a typical dilemma, Prohibiting 
the export of a semi-manufactured commodity might result in 
not being able to export the commodity at all. In England, in 
this connection, the particular care was undyed and unfinished 
cloth ; the desire was not to allow it out of the country in non- 
processed form. On the continent, people would indeed have 
welcomed the excellent English cloth, but were not at all 
satisfied with English dyeing. James I endeavoured to emphasize 
and enforce the old law against the export of undyed cloth. One 
of his best known lawyers, with the curious name of Sir Julius 
Caesar, thereupon asked in Council (i6i6) whether in order to 
give work to 10,000 dyers and finishers, 100,000 spinners and 
weavers were not being thi’own out of work. 

The great problem of mercantilist policy regarding means 
of production was its relation to agriculture. The instruction of 
the English commission for trade in 1622 summarized the dilemma 
in the following terms; the commission was to consider what 
means to employ "so as our own Dominions may be supplied in 
Time of Want, and yet in Time of Plenty the Husbandry and 
Tillage not to be discouraged’’.®^ Indeed, the position in the case 
of sheep and cattle breeding has already been mentioned. But 
even in England, corn-growing was still by far the most important 
branch of agriculture, and until the middle of the i8th century 
the indifference with regard to the growth of fodder-plants was 
considerable. In corn policy, however, the important dividing 
line was between the new system, as it gradually developed in 
England, and the old system of regulation, based on town economy 
and maintained on the continent, particularly in France. As 
in the cases discussed above, it is impossible to say which of the 
two corresponded more closely with mercantilist principles. 

I Food-stuff’s could be considered a factor of production, in fact 

30 Wool cards: laws — 3 Ed IV c. 4 (1463), 39 Eliz. c. 14 (1596/97); 14 
Car. II c. 19 (i66a); proclamation of 1630. pr. Foedera (ed. Rymer) rst ed. 
XIX 16361., Hague ed. VII: ni loaf., cp. Scott, Joint-Stock Companies to 
lyzo II 424 f. It must be added that 14 Car. II c. 19 § a again repealed the 
prohibition on the sale of repaired wool cards. — ^French import prohibition 
on indigo; Boissonnade, Soc. d’etat 257. — The laws quoted concerning the 
export of leather; 14 Car. II c. 7; 19 & ao Car. II c. 10. — On the export of 
undyed and unfinished cloth in England, see particularly Friis, Aldmman 
Cockayne’s Pi oject and the Cloth Trade (index under "Cloth, undyed and undressed, 
export of”), which is largely devoted to this question, and also for the later 
development Lipson III 384 ff. , Sir J. Caesar’s statement : see his "Notes 
from Privy Comicil Meetings,” pr. Friis 471. 

Pr. Foedera, 1st ed. XVII 414, Hague ed, VII ; iv 14. 
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llie most iraporlaiit of all, as a basis for the siqiply of human 
labour-power. In that case, just as with other factor, s of pro- 
duction, their prices should be kept low. But on the other hand it 
could also be said that if agriculture wcie to bo maintained, it 
must be encouraged by high prices ; in that ca.se the same ni'-'thods 
ought to be applied as in the promoting of other indu.strie.s. 

If a means of production was itself producctl, then the methods 
employed on the continent in the case of food-stulls, and in 
England in the case of most of the other means of production as 
well, were bound to decrease its supply. Precisely the same 
disadvantage urged by the mercantilists against the policy of 
provision must appear if such methods 'were used to create a 
plentiful supply of industrial means of production. Only purely 
natural products could escape this effect, so long as tlic cost of 
working them and the profits were covered by the prices; in 
other words, the policy of forcing clown prices could he innocuous 
only in so far as it was confined to affecting llui value of the 
non-processed natural faetons of production, tlic “indc.slructible 
powers of the soil”, to employ Ricardo’s expression. With very 
few exceptions, however, natural values at that \i('riod tvere so 
low that they would have offered very little .scope for a policy 
of provision. And when that liinil wa.s passed, every foricd 
lowering of price reacted on the supply. It follow.s that the policy 
pursued on the continent, obstructive as it was lo itm develop- 
ment of agriculture, has undoubtedly been an important cause 
of the stagnation of continental farming, blow far the lowering 
of prices in the case of other factors of production influenced 
their supply is much less clear. Adam Smith agree.s Nvith other 
18th-century writers that the prohibition on the export of wool 
depressed the price of English wool in England itself. Although 
this assumption seems tempting, it cannot easily be substantiated 
from the available statistical material. Even Adam Smith assumed 
that the effect of the lower prices on the quality and quantity 
of wool was compensated by the demand for mutton.®® How far 
the policy of obstructing exports affected the production of 
machinery is even more dififlcult to say, because it was compen- 
sated in other ways, principally by means of privileges of the 

Adam Smith, Weallh of Nottons I 230, II 150 ff., with rcfcience La, to 
John. Smith, Chromcon Rusiicum-Commerciale, or Mortiom of Wool (Lond. 1767) 
II 418 note ; cp Th. Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices in EnglandY (Oxf. 
1887) 407 : “I am indeed disposed to Infer that on the whole the price of wool 
was almost stationary in England during the seventeenth century, and indeed 
for some time afterwards,” 
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mosL varied kind. Bui it is probable that to .some extent technical 
development was thereby held in check. 

Whatever the methods of ai^plication, mercantilism by its treat- 
ment of the factors of production was led into impossible and 
unresolvablc contradictioms. The consequences were unusually 
interesting. At a very early stage in tire development of English 
mercantilist ideology, it consisted in the idea of Subsidizing all 
industries equally and indiscriminately, a system which to-day 
goes by the name of “all round protection” {Solidantdts-sjstem) . 
It was precisely this which the specifically English form of mer- 
cantilist protectionism had in mind, the principle that industry 
and agriculture should be equally promoted by protective tariffs. 
In effect, this form of mercantilism has become the prototype of 
modern protectionism. Now a consistent application of such 
principles is, first and foremost, almost an economic impossi- 
bility, because it is utterly hopeless to make the stimuli 
which work upon different parts of economic life balance one 
another nicely. Moreover, if this were achieved, nothing would 
be gained except a reversal, by a most cumbersome and round- 
about way, to the starting-point, one industry paying what another 
receives. Clear as this is, it is besides the point in this connection. 
For our concern here is not with economic realities but with 
the world of economic ideas, and the argument is interesting 
here only in so far as it led to the growth of the English system. 
Modern parallels abound, but the argument came out most 
clearly in the victory of agrarian protectionism in Germany 
under Bismarck. 

In spite of its economic absurdity, the system of “all round 
protection” has a natural appearance of justice on its side, which 
in those times as to-day contributed to its popularity. This can 
be seen in the reasons put forward in support of it both in the 
1 6th and in the igth centuries. The mercantilist position is stated, 
for example, in the Discourse of the Common Weal (1549). The 
author, speaking through the Doctor, imagines the Husbandman 
addressing the rest of producers on the following lines ; “What 
reason is it that you should be at large, and I to be restrained? 
Either let us all be restrained together, or else let us all be at like 
liberty. Ye may sell [your wool] over the sea, your fells, your 
tallow, your cheese, your butter, your leather, which riseth all 
by grazing, at your pleasure, and that for the dearest penny 
ye can get for them. And I shall not send out my corn, except 
it be at xd. the bushel or under.” In true mercantilist style, the 
“Doctor” comes to the conclusion that the desired end could be 
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reached by lowerinj^ the price of lutth groups of eotniiUHlilios, 
Init that an inrrciise iti the price of both would be the better 
method. Approximately the .same urgunuuit wars used in Bis- 
marck’s “December letter” of 1B7B, as it wms lulled. “Hut pro- 
tective tarllfs for individual industries,” he .said, “havF the 
eflect ... of a privilege and meet ^vith the disapproval of the 
representatives of the non-pro tci ted industiie.s like every other 
privilege. This disapproval will not be shown towards a .system 
of tariffs which . . . gives all home production an advantage 
over the foreign in the home market.” 

And so even in its modern form, “all round protection” is an 
attempt to raise the prices of all commocliticSj not to lower them.®^ 

Labour 

Apart from raw materials and marhincry, there was another 
and the most important factor of production in regard to which 
mercantilism had to formulate il.s' attitude, i.e. labour. The 
attitude of mercantilism towards labour is ilu'reforc of special 
interest. In the main, it is the jtosiliuir of labour iit the mev- 
cantilistic system of protection, and not the. altitude towards 
labour as a whole, with whicli we are. here eouei'rued. 'I’hc 
brilliant treatise of the American cconomi.st, l'’unii.ss, on the later 
English mercantilists’ conception of the, worki'V is one of tht^ few 
really well-thought-out contributions to the study of mereantillst 
ideology and its import, because it lakes into account the 
economic significance of the ideas. Il i.s not my inlentitm to 
recapitulate his work.®* The points whitdi we mu.st deal with 
here, however, hardly come within the scoj^c of h'urniss’s treat- 
ment, since he approaches the question from another angle. 
We are engaged in a parallel treatment and not with an elabora- 
tion or a repetition of his. 

Strange as it may seem, labour could, theoretically, be dealt with 
much more easily than the other factors of production, because 
it was not produced in the sense that the latter were produced, or 
at any rate did not appear to be. The choice between a curtailment 
and increase in the supply, between high and low prices, did not 
therefore involve difficulties of principle in the case of labour. 
As the object was to prepare as large a volume of production 

[Hales], A Discourse of the Common Weal 56, 62. — Bismarcls;’.s December 
letter pr, i.a, Textbucher zu Studien liber Wirlschqfl md Stoat : I ! HandelspolUik 
(ed. J. Jastrow, Berl. 1912) 60. 

From the point of view particularly of the present work, the material 
given in Furniss suffers from the defect that it is largely drawn from the middle 
and latter half of the i8th century, a period in which mercantilist notions 
had already become thoroughly coiifused with other ideas. 
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as possible for sale abroad, it was difficult to reach any conclusion 
regarding the question of workers and wages other than that the 
cost of labour must be kept as low as possible, and in fact, that it 
must be calculated to “strengthen the country’s position on the 
workrmarket”, as it is popularly termed to-day. It is no doubt 
true that the lasting export surplus which was aimed at would, 
in all probability, not have been reached as a result of such a 
policy — even, of course, ignoring the fact that if the same policy 
was pursued by all the countries taking part in the exchange, all 
its effects must have cancelled out. But this is a conclusion from 
the theory of international trade which mercantilists were unable 
to draw, and which they could therefore not take into account. 
And it is, besides, no very serious objection to their argument. 
For, even if the total exports of a country in proportion to the 
total imports could not be increased by forcing down wages, 
there was still some justification in the mercantilist idea. By 
forcing down wages, at any rate the export of such products 
as contained relatively more human labour could be increased, 
and such a policy could at the same time restrict the import of 
the same group of products. To this extent the mercantilist 
theory on this point was quite sound. The conclusion drawn 
followed logically from the eagerness to create a great export 
surplus of “labour products” whose price, and hence whose cost 
of labour, would therefore have to be kept low. The corollary 
I was that efforts had to be made to maintain as abundant a 
' supply of labour as possible at as low a price as possible. This 
was, in effect, attempted in many cases. 

But in reality, even from purely mercantilist standpoints, 
the matter was by no means as simple as that. This was because 
the mercantilists held other economic tenets apart from the 
doctrine of an export surplus. And so it came about that the 
attitude towards labour, too, entangled mercantilists in theoretical 
problems which they attempted to resolve in various ways. Even 
such a basic principle of protectionism as the gospel of high 
prices could lead here to other results. The most fundamental 
conti adiction in the whole attitude of course was a different one, 
i.e. wealth for the “country”, based on the poverty of the majority 
of its subjects. This inevitably upset the fine economic edifice 
built upon it, and, as will be seen, it was pointed out at the time 
too, though it was mostly left to the earlier laissez-faire theorists 
to expose its flaws. 

If the problem of labour is approached from the point of view 
of the cost of production, the supply price for the application of 
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labour must be a result of its qutintily. ‘Hus ([luuiiity, to put it 
simply, was dctfrinincd by two factoi.s; tlu* number of workers 
and the cliet liveness of the iiulividiuil worktT. II the problem 
was still more simplifu'd ignoring the workers’ capacity and 
considering only their willingness to Nvork then broadly 
speaking there remained the two faetois: the size of the 
population and the industriousness ctf the peopha The men an- ' 
tilists had therefore to aim at the largest and most industrious 
population possible. On the whole, this was in laet usually the 
case. There were, indeed, many dilfcrcnccs of opinitm, but on this 
ideal people were in the main agreed. None the less it must be 
added that this ideal -was not just the efieet of the desire for an 
export surplus, but had other grounds as well. 

Idleness 

With regard to the mercantilists’ conception of industriousness 
and sloth, it must be said that there was hardly any i)oint on 
which opinion was so unanimous us in the eornkmiuatiou of 
idleness. Referenees to this are so numerous that it would be* 
absurd to enumerate them, hven during the intensive discusKioas 
which took plaec in England before the middle of the itith eenliiry, 
there were constant eompluints against idleness and Ijeggary, 
which were described as twin hro(lu'r.s. In LSiarkey’s dialogue of 
the 1530’s, for instance, Cardinal Fob' is made to say, '‘This 
body (i.c. the body politic) is replenished and overfuKilled with 
many ill humours, which I eall idle and smprolitable persons, 
of whom you shall find a great number, if you will a little consider 
all states, orders, and degrees, here in our eountry.” About fifty 
years later Robert Ilitchcock, the author of a paini)hlet entitled 
Politique Platt, referred to “that loathsome monstciTdlcncss’ ’(1580). 
Another fifty years later Malynes called it “the root of all evil”. 
Child, who nursed a particular hatred against the high rate 
of interest, said that it suffered “Idleness to suck the Breasts of 
Industry”, and later still Cary called idleness “the Foundation of 
all those Vices which prevail amongst us”, and so on and so 
forth.®® 

It might be assumed that this attitude was simply a result 
of puritanism. Since Max Weber’s fanaous essays made their 
appearance shortly after the beginning of this century, historians 
have usually given the puritan ideal of labour first place in the 
treatment of the spiritual revolution in the economic sphere. But 

Starkey (see above, chap. 3 note 29) 76 f., 89 el passim, — Hitchcock, 
“Politique Platt”; pr. in part in Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill 240. — ^Malynes, Lex 
Mercatona Part I chap. 45 (ist ed, 229).— Child 21, —Cary 165. 
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in any case it is a fact that tlic aversion to idleness and the 
denunciation of it on principle were even sti'onger in Catholic 
France than in Protestant England. A remark of Montchrdtien’s 
with the same puriDort has already been quoted. In an even more 
picturcscjue expression, the same author called idleness “the 
grave of living man”. Colbert exceeded all others in his con- 
demnation of idleness. It is no exaggeration ts say that his letters 
are filled, from beginning to end, with the fight against sloth 
[la faineanttse) both in his own particular spheres of interest, as 
well as in the French provinces in general or in the French colonies. 
Idleness was the unforgivable sin. When one of his brothers 
became bishop of Auxerre, in which for various reasons he was 
personally interested, he expressed the hope that the idleness 
prevalent in the district would be strenuously attacked. This 
attitude also accounts for his dislike of alms-giving and of church 
activities in general. No doubt this was, to some extent, a reaction 
against medieval tendencies, but the real explanation is probably 
to be found in mercantilism itself. Mercantilism was indeed a 
new religion, and in deifying the state it opposed the medieval 
religion, which had worshipped at quite other shrines.®" 

Child Labour 

To the modern observer, the ideal of economic activity was 
irowhcre expressed so peculiarly as in the question of child labour. 
The belief that child labour, whether in fact or as an ideal, was 
a creation of the Industrial Revolution is a gross fallacy. 

In the mercantilist view, no child was too young to go into 
industry. Whereas from the beginning of the iglh century 
onwards, after tentative beginnings, stronger and stronger 
measures were taken to limit child labour by law, under mercan- 
tilism the power of the state was exerted in precisely the opposite 
direction. Here again Colbert is particularly typical of the 
general attitude. He remarked on one occasion (1665), in words 
which would hardly after all be endorsed by modern psycho- 
analysts, “Experience has always certainly shown that idleness in 
the first years of a child’s life is the real source of all the disorders 
in later life.” In a decree of 1668 affecting the' lace-making 
industry in Auxerre, which was particularly dear to him, he 
On Puritanism now cp. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (Lond 
1926) 229 ff., 260 ; the book by H. M. Robertson, Aspects of the Rise of Economic 
Individualism • a Criticism of Max Weber and his School (Cambr. 1933) appeared 
too late to be considered, and the problem discussed is rather outside my 
subject. — Montchrdtien 53; cp. above, note 2. — Lettres de Colbert II 209, 680, 
714 and note i, 785, III: ii 395, 406 note, VII 232, etc., cp. Levasseur Hist, 
d. cl. omr. av. I’pSp II 236 f. 
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cominaiulctl, iu (uiU-r to rt-int'dy Hurh disortlfiN, that all the 
mhubitauLs of the town sluiuUl staid thoir ihiklrou into this 
industry ut the age ofsiX) on pain of a penalty ol'p) un/s per rlulcl. 
About the same time the latejuhmt tif /Meiupm t ailed the lace 
industry in his district a “manna", because it employed children 
of seven and grey-luured olil men. With legard to England it was 
cnthuslastictilly pointed out that the ehiUlren there entered 
industry at an even earlier age. In u popular [loem about a gicat 
cloth manufacturer of the second half of the iBth century, John 
Winchcomb (called Jack of Newbury), probably published for 
the first time in 1597, we find a lyrical picture of 150 children 
sitting and cleaning wool in return for a wage “wondrous” in 
their eyes, while otheis “with mickle joy” attended to other 
processes of cloth manufacture. A German memorandum of 
about the same period (1581) asserted it as a recognized fact . 
that boys and girls were cm]rioycd in the, Eaiglish doth industry 
from the ages of four and five onwards. 'I’hc. Ercndi mercantilist, 
LafTemas, in his description of the various plans which were being 
discussed on the occasion of a greal conference during Henry IV’s 
reign (i()04), sung a hymn of prai.se lo the various inventions 
because they enabled “small children" or ''chihlrim of stiven 
years old and onwards” to earn their living. 

In this respect, the observations made, later by Defoe (in the 
1720’s) are particularly interesting, and what has now been said 
will show that it was not the outcome of post-mercantilist “capi- 
talism”. Theysliowclcarly that in Defoe’ .s opinion such conditions ) 
led to the greatest possible happiness of the population. In his ' 
description of England in the years 1724. to 172G, he mentions 
Norfolk, Taunton and the West Riding of Yorkshire, where 
children of four and five could all earn their own livelihood. In 
his Plan of the English Commerce (1728) he compared the prosperity 
of the industrial districts with the “unemployed counties”, whose 
only means of support was agriculture: “How many Millions 
of People,” he asked, “are kept in constant Motion, Men, Women, 
and Children employ’d, Infants (so they may properly be called) 
of five, six and seven Years of Age, made capable of getting their 
own Bread, and subsisting by the Labour of their own Hands, 
and a prodigious Wealth, accumulated among the common 
People?” It goes without saying that the manufacturers then 
considered themselves benefactors when they created such 
employment. Several of them, for example, wrote in this strain 
in a petition of 1696, that, thanks to them, “the poor People take 
in their Children from the Highways, and their Infant Idleness ; 
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and bring them to the Wool, and the Wheel; whereat One of 
Five Years of Age will earn 4d. a Day, and prove the better 
Worker by having had so early an Experience thereof.”®’ 

Population 

The population of the country was thus to be kept in industry 
as far as was physically possible. But the further problem arose 
of the optimum size of the population. On this point people were 
not so unanimous, though the differences of opinions referred 
less to the ideal to be striven after than to the presuppositions 
and the means for its attainment. 

Authors and politicians are to be found who took up a sceptical 
attitude regarding the desirability of an increase in population, 
and even spoke of over-population; in fact, some went so far as 
to doubt whether it was worth striving for the largest possible 
population. Bacon is an outstanding example. His attitude can 
be clearly seen in the statement of his quoted at the end of the 
second part (v.s. II 45). But he stood almost entirely alone in 
his insistence upon quality, as against quantity, of population. 
Malynes hardly went as far, but even with him we find an almost 
Malthusian dread of over-population. “For unless the three 
Impostumes of the world, namely. Wars, Famine, and Pestilence, 
do purge that great Body ; all Kingdoms and Countries become 
very populous, and men can hardly live in quiet, or without 
danger.” Even a century earlier, Starkey had made Cardinal 
Pole speak of the two-fold danger of scarcity of people and over- 

Lettres de Colbert III : ii 395. — ^Proclamation of 1669 : pr. P.-M. Bondois, 
“Colbci t el I’lndustrie de la dentelle” {Mimoires et documents pour semr d I’histoire 
du commerce et de I’industne en France ed. J. Hayem, VI, Pans 1921) 2671., cp. 
233. — See also Correspondance admimslrative sous Louis XIV (ed Depping) II 
8 1 3 — Statement of 1 696 ; Journals of the House of Commons XI 496 f ; cp. Thomas, 
Mercantilism and the East India Trade 99 f. — Other examples : Kulischer, Allge- 
meine Wirtschaftsgeschchte II 187-90. — ^The usual view is that child labour is 
of much greater antiquity in England than in France. This is certainly veiy 
likely, but children of four years and upwards were employed in the native 
industry of coarse woollen manufactures in Gevaudan, for example, according 
to a description of 1698 (Levasseur, op. cit. II 323) The valuable statistics on 
the Lyons silk industry (pi Godart, I’ouvrter en soie 26) show a large number of 
children even for the year 1660, in addition, be it noted, to the apprentices. 
— “The Pleasant History of John Winchcomb” : long extract in Ashley II 
855 f — German example : quot. Ehrenberg, Hamburg und England in Zeitalter 
der Kbnigin Elisabeth (Jena 1896) 160 f. — ^B. de Laffemas, “Recveil presfetd 
av Roy, de ce qvi se passe en I’assemblee du Commerce” • pr. Archives cuneuses 
de I’histoire de France, ed. M. L. Cimber & F. Danjou, I Sirie XIV (Paris 1837) 
226, 237. — Intendant in Alengon : Levasseur II 250. — Defoe, Tour Through the 
Whole Island of Great Britain (Everyman’s Library I 62, 166, II 195). — Defoe, 
Plan of the English Commerce (repr. Oxf. 1928, 56, 69). 
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populutkin, tlumgli tlu' lornK'r, it is true, was isnisideixxi the 
more iiuiHirtimt of the l\u». It was, in fat t, at the bt'gimiing of 
tlxe i7tU centtiry, wlitni Burtm luid Malynos wtn-t* writing, that 
it was customary to speak of tiu- ovcr-(‘rowiliiig of laipulution. 
This led statesmen and writcis to look with etjtmniir.ity on 
colonization simply tts a means of getting riil of people who could 
not maintain themselves and would otheiwise take to vagrancy, 
theft and murder and eiul their days on the gallows. 

The second half of the lyih century was dtuninated by another 
ideal, but it provides the best ceonomie analysis before Malthus 
of the problem of population, 'riiis is to be found — likewise in 
connection with a discussion on colonial policy— -in Child. In ' 
his view, the size of the population was entirely a function of 
potential employment. “Such as our employment is for People, 
so many will our People be,” he said, “and if wc should imagine' 
we have in England employment but I'or one hundred People, 
and we have born and bred amongst us one hundred and fifty 
People; I say the filly must away from m, oi' starve, or be hanged 
to prevent it.” The reverse, obtains according to him, if too many 
people leave the country, “h'or much want f)f People would 
procure greater Wiigas, and greater Wtiges, if our Laws gave 
encouragement, would procure, us a .supply of People without 
the charge of breeding them.”*® 

Broadly speaking, an almost fanatical dc.sirc. to increa.se popu- 
lation prevailed in all countries during the period when mcr-' 
cantilism was at its height, i,e. in the latter part of the 17th 
century; and as will easily be seen, the clearly thought-out 
argument of Child was not opposed to it. This partial change 
of outlook must certainly be related to the fact that people were 
more confident of the possibilidcs of increasing production, and 
that the belief in the necessity of low wages had come to stay. 
But though less unanimous, the desire for an increase in popu- 
lation at all costs had certainly existed at earlier dates, too, 

On the history of theories of popuiation. cp. C. E. Stangcland, Pre- 
Malthusian Doctrines of Population (Columbia Univ. Studies in History, etc. 
XXI ! ni, N.Y. 1904), which is an accurate and useful, although a rather 
mechanical, compilation; and particularly both of Beer’s worksalrcady quoted; 
Origins of the British Colonial System ch. a and Old Colonial System I ch. i, likewise 
Eurniss ch a — ^The quotations in the text; Bacon, Essays: No. 29 in the 1625 
edition (ed. Wright 122), — Malynes, Lex Mercaioria, Part I ch. 46 (ist cd, 234). 
— Starkey 46 f., 7a «« passim ; that he did not regard over-population as a great 
danger is seen in the fact that in his book Pole even proposes bounties on 
marriage (148, cp. 74 f.).— Child ch. 10, esp. 186 IT. in the previously men- 
tioned edition 
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notably in connection with the aspirations towards a pure policy 
of power. To quote two different authors of the middle of the 
i6th century, “In the multitude of people is the state of a King,” 
said the one; and the other: “The King’s honour (as some men 
say) standeth in the great multitude of people.”®® It is equally 
obvious that it was precisely this view which Bacon attacked. 
From the second half of the 17th century onwards, this idea 
became stereotyped, so to speak, and on occasions forced all 
other considerations into the background. 

In this connection, the unambiguous statement is frequently 
to be found that wealth itself consists in the largest possible 
population. Child, for example, wrote, “The Riches of a City, 
as of a Nation, consisting in the multitude of Inhabitants . . .” 
Roger Coke, normally one of the most independent of mer- 
cantilist thinkers, stated “Greater numbers of people increase 
strength”; and again, “Greater numbers of people improve 
Trade.” The author of Britannia Languens puts the point even 
more emphatically: “People are therefore in truth the chiefest, 
most fundamental, and precious commodity.” Davenant always 
reverted to the same gospel of the wealth of a country, expressing 
it, for instance, as follows: “People arc the real Strength and 
Riches of a Country” ; “we see,” he continues, “how Impotent 
Spain is for want of Inhabitants, with their Mines of Gold and 
Silver and the best Ports and Soil in the World.” 

The idea, with the examples given in illustration of it, was 
not peculiar to England. Among the Germans it was Becher 
who expatiated at length upon the necessity of populousness 
{Populositat) . The actual starting-point in his chief work, the 
Politische Discurs, was “a populous, rich commonweal”, and he 
followed up this definition, which he emphasized in large type, 
with a sixteen-page commentary. “The most exalted maxim for a 
state, a city or a country should be a populous productiveness” ; 
“. . . the purpose of civil society (which should consist in a large 
number of people)”; “. . . the foundations of a country consist 
in a large number of common people and much money” — a true mer- 
cantilist combination. Becher’s view of the relationship between 
the wealth of a country and industry may be seen from the 
following statement, which may be considered the antithesis 
of the Malthusian theory: “Sustenance, say I, is a fishing rod 
or a hook for enticing people.” His chief objection to monopoly, 
too, was that it led to depopulation, because it allowed a single 

“Polices”, etc.: pr. Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill 314. — ^Latimer, Seven Sermons 
before Edward VI (Eng. Reprints, ed E. Arber, Birmingham 1869, 40). 
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individual to amass enough to provide lor a large number of 
people. In the same way his brother-in-law, Hdrnigk, roasidcred 
the primary function of the state to be the creation of as large a 
population as it could possibly maintain ; and so on and so forth.'*'’ 

French economic literature is fairly meagre in the 1 7th century, 
and so few observaUons are to be found there on this point. But 
in actual practice, France surpassed all other countries in its efforts 
to stimulate the increase in population by all conceivable means. 
Utterances of statesmen and their colleagues to that effect are 
nowhere so prolific as in that country. 

Thus in 1666, an Act sponsored by Colbert prescribed that 
young men who married before the age of twenty were to be 
exempt from the taille until the age of twenty-five, while those 
marrying before twenty-one were to enjoy the same privilege until 
the age of twenty-four. The same law granted various con- 
siderable tax-exemptions to the father of a family of the taxable 
classes with ten or twelve children, of whom none were to be 
priest, monk or nun. With regard to the non-taxablc classes, the 
father of a family was, under the same conditions, allowed an 
annual pension of 1000 to aooo Uvres in the case of a nobleman 
and half that amount if lie were a bourgeois. In the previous year, 
Colbert had already attempted to regulate the dowry system, 
so that parents should no longer be induced to .send their 
daughters into convents, but should marry them off. A decree of 
1669 applying to Canada prescribed essentially the .same rules 
as the original law of 1666, except that it gave preference, on 
certain considerations, to those who had most children, and 
imposed fines on fathers who did not marry off their sons before 
the age of twenty and their daughters before the age of sixteen. 
The correspondence of Colbert and his successors with the 
colonial officials reveals the well-nigh fanatical fervour of the 
attempts to force up the numbers of the population. “An Intendant 
must not believe that he has done his duty unless he has made 
sure of a yearly increase of at least 200 families,” wrote Colbert 
to the Intendant in Canada and enjoined him to take care 
that boys marry between the ages of eighteen and nineteen and 

Child. Preface, chaps, a and 10 (prev. cited ed , unpag. 8B, 179). — Coke, 
Treatise I a, 10. — Britannia Languens ch. 14 (1st ed. 338). — Davenant, An Essay 
ajion Ways and Means of Supplying the War (1701 ed. Lond. 140 ff.); cp. Dis- 
courses upon the Publick Revenues II 196, Essay upon ... the Ballance qf Trade 
79 et passim. — Becher, Politische Dtscurs, passim (1673 ed. a, 110-13, 305-ai, 
584 — my italics). — ^Hdrnigk, Oesterreich uher AUes, voann es nur will, ch. 9, Rule 3 
(1733 ed, Regensb., 30). 
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girls between fourteen and fifteen (t668). “You must find ways 
and means of making all the inhabitants marry wlio are in a 
position to do so” was the injunction to the Governor-General 
of Cayenne in 1671. Whole boatloads of young girls were shipped 
across to increase the marriage frequency. Soldiers who refused 
to marry these girls were punished. In the same spirit, an olBrial 
in France, too, wrote to the minister of finance at the beginning 
of the 1 8th century that it was reprehensible to allow a number 
of children to die who might later populate the country. Another 
proposed a payment of 30 limes for each marriage concluded, 
for which he gave the exquisite reason: “since this assistance 
will be given only to young people, it is not entirely useless to 
the state, for it will supply subjects at a cheap price" {fourmt des 
sujet! A bon marcM, 1711).^^ 

Measures such as were taken in France were also demanded in 
other countries, but they were somewhat alien to the general 
spirit of English and Dutch statecraft. For this reason they were 
not put into effect. But instead, these and other Protestant 
countries vied with one another in attracting foreign workers, 
particularly Huguenots, after the repeal of the Edict of Nantes, 
as well as, for example, Jews. English authors of the latter part 
of the 17th century frequently and vigorously asserted that 
England should become a “general Azilum” (Davenant), and 
should concentrate on naturalizing the foreigners. The foreigners 
often met with opposition from craftsmen and traders organized 
in gilds, and this was one of the reasons why economic reformers 
so distrusted the old system of internal industrial regulation. 
Even the import of negro slaves was sometimes regarded from 
the same standpoint. It will easily be seen how this eagerness to 
attract foreigners was based upon the absence of nationalism, 
in the proper sense of the term, and the concentration upon the 
state as the object of economic policy, as was pointed out at the 
beginning of this volume. The changed attitude upon this point 
explains the contrast with the present treatment of aliens. At the 
same time, all countries alike tried by every possible means to 
prevent the emigration of their own subjects. There is no doubt 
that in the second half of the 17 th century, they all held essentially 

Edict of 1666 pr. Rec. d. anc. lots frmig., ed. Isambert (sec above, Part I 
ch. 5 note 13) XVIII 90-3. — Dowries etc,: Letlres de Colbert W 13 f. — 1669 
ordinance pr ib. Ill • n 657. — Colonial correspondence • ib. Ill . 11 405, 408 f., 
412, 446, 449, 451, 513, 526, etc., etc.; on the period after Colbert, e g. Cm. 
admimstr, (ed. Depping) II 593 ff., 694, etc. — Statement of 1711 . pr. Correspon- 
dance des contrdleurs gdndraux (ed. Boislisle & Brotonne) III Nos. 974 and 1178. 
Mercanlthsm—VoU U -c, 
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the same views on population. These views were typical, more- 
over, holh in the subsequent period and partly also in the 
previous, although there they had not been so unanimous.*^ 

It is natural to wonder how the notion that there could never 
be too great a population could ever be reconciled w^th the 
anxiety concerning the insufficiency of employment. In actual 
fact, this contradiction was never resolved. 

Mandeville,in his Fahk of the Bees (1705, 1714, 1723 and 1729), 
was especially inconsistent on this point. On the one hand he 
demanded a larger population. “We have hardly Poor enough,” 
he said, "to do what is necessary to make us subsist.” He believed, 
quite rightly, that a large number of improvements, canal 
works and draining, could be carried out, so that more hundreds 
of thousands of poor people could be employed than actually 
existed in England and, in fact, for more than three or four 
hundred years. On the other hand, however, his provocative 
essay on the indispensability of human vice for the existence of 
society was based on the idea that without such vice there could 
not be sufficient employment. Why could not the people, in his 
opinion, be used for improvements instead of vices? It is im- 
possible to say: the first-named idea had simply been lost sight 
of. He repeated the second idea in a later addition to his book: 
“Such is the calamitous Condition of Human Affidrs that wc 
stand in need of the Plagues and Monsters I named ... in order 
to procure an honest Livelihood to the vast Multitudc.s of working 
poor.” 

The contradiction was less clearly expressed in the majority 
of authors. They may probably be considered to have meant that 
any number of people could be employed in a country so 
peculiarly blessed by nature as, in their oiDinion, their own 
particular mother country was, if only economic policy were 
properly administered and above all, of course, if their own 
favourite ideas were put into practice. For the most part their 
solution of the unemployment problem was workhouses and 
poorhouses, which, on the one hand, were to provide the employ- 
ment required by the people and, on the other, to maintain their 

Examples for all this, esp. Child (ch. 7 and passim)! Coke, Treatise I 
passim, partly Davenant, e.g. Discourses, etc. II aoa, likewise — on the negroes 
— [J. Pollexfen], A Discourse of Trade, Coyn, and Paper Credit (Lond. 1697) 87, 
and [W, Wood], A Survey of Trade (Lond. 1718) igi; further, the mateiial 
given by Beer; on the practical policy esp. Cunningham, Alien Immigrants 
to England (Lond. 1897) ch. 6 and his prev. mentioned work 11 “ § 199 and also 
the wider literature on the immigration of the Huguenots ; cp. also below 

303 ff. 
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diligence, the absence of which was considered the chief cause 
of unemployment. 

In any case, the difficulty of procuring employment never led 
the authors of tlie end of the 17th century to revise their ideas 
on the suitability of the largest possible population. When 
advocating an increase in population, it is true, they always 
referred to the fact that the population must also be maintained, 
that society, to use one of Becher’s expressions, must be 
“nourished” (nahrhaft), but beyond this they did not trouble 
themselves. At the most they believed that other countries must, 
for this reason, be careful about increases in their population. 
Thus Davenant, for example, comes to the following typical 
conclusions: “There are indeed Countries, to whom their full 
Complement of Inhabitants would be dangerous, and subject 
them to frequent Famines in bad and unseasonable Years for 
Corn. As for Example, if France had as many People as the 
Land will feed in times of common Plenty, half of ’em must have 
perish’d during their late Dearths for want of Bread” [this 
was written in 1699] . . . ; “but England (with any moderate 
Care) is not liable to such a Fear, tho’ its present Numbers 
should even be doubled.” The fact that he argues that the hated 
enemy country cannot increase its population any further proves 
how important such an increase was considered. As we have just 
seen, the efforts to increase the population in that country, 
which Davenant regarded as particularly unsuitable for such a 
policy, happened to be especially determined.^® 

The connection with low wages 

If, then, during the hey day of mercantilism the demand for 
as large a population as possible ancl“ar‘fhe"same fime'fbfTHe 
maximum possible supply ot labbiiF never 'abated,' the queSibn 
j arises whetlier the 'protagonisfrofTfiir^icy“were 'clear ihfhefr 
] mmdr'fh at ' it w oind~ihevita 15 Iy TejidZj^^ a Hecreas'flnT'wages . 
Eveh~liTtKotit proof it might be safely assumed that t h ey did 
see this po int, for it was a piece of economic reasoning of th e 
kiiiH wlueir"]^gressive minds, even at that ti me, could easily 
graj^ BuriiTIact: there are a numbeFof explicit statements to 
'ithis effect. Even if they are not very numerous, they indicate 
none the less that the point was perceived. 

Mandeville, Fable of the Bees; ‘‘An Essay on Charity and Charity Schools” 
and ‘‘A Search into the Nature of Society” respectively (ed. Kaye, I 301 f., 
318, 355; 1st ed. I 34,5, 364, 410 f ).--Workhouses and Poorhouses: Webb, 
English Poor Law History I ch. 4 and Furniss ch. 4 & 5. — Davenant, Essay 
upon the Ballance of Tr. 79 f . 
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Child’s statemenl., quoted above, to the ellecL that “much, 
want of People would procure greater Wages” proves that this 
was so. And writers other than so clear- minded a person as 
Child also recognized it. The author of Bntannia Languens was 
not endowed with too much perspicacity, but he too had the same 
idea, and it was on this that he based his advocacy of low wages. 
“The odds in Populacy must also produce the like odds in Manu- 
facture,” he wrote; “pleniy. of people must also cause cheapness. 
of wag es ; which will cause the cheapness of Manufacture; in_a 
scarcity of peop le wages inust be dearer, which must cau5£..tlae 
dearness of Manufacture.” In an author w'ho saw the principal 
wealth of the country in the size of its population the argument 
is quite clear. Pollexfen some years later (1697) reckoned that 
every worker represented a profit of ^5 sterling for the nation 
and that the want of such people, “as it hath made Servants 
scarce for Labour, so it hath advanced their Wages, which doth 
fall heavy upon Land and Trade, and the advance of Wages 
hath proved an inducement to Idleness”. Mandcvillc, as usual, 
puts the matter the most provocatively. One of his many obser- 
vations on this point is of ptirticular interest because it jdaccs 
labour on a par with the other factors of production, which is 
the point from which I set out in my discussion on this question, 
“Would not a Wise Legislature,” he says, “cultivate the Breed 
of them (the workers and poor) with all imaginable Care, and 
provide against their Scarcity as he would prevent the Scarcity 
of Provision it self? . . . From what has been said it is manifest 
that in a free Nation where Slaves are not allow’d of, the surest 
Wealth consists in a Multitude of laborious Poor,” He thus 
asserted the necessity of a plentiful supply of labour. He made it 
equally clear that this went hand iir hand with an utmost 
limitation in wages, when he stated, “as they (i.e. the working 
population) ought to be kept from starving, so they should receive 
nothing worth saving. ... It is the Interest of all rich [nc] Nations, 
that the greatest part of the Poor should almost never be idle, and 
yet continually spend what they get.” “The Poor should be kept 
strictly to Work, and that it was Prudence to relieve their wants, 
but Folly to cure them.”** As was always the case with. Mande- 
ville, he stated here what most people of his time were thinking, 
but in a way that made them wince. That was the secret both 
of the indignation he aroused and the difficulty of refuting him. 

** Britannia Languens ch. 7 (ist ed. 153 T.).— Pollexfen (see above, note 42) 
47. — Mandeville, op. cit.\ Remarks Q, & Y, “Essay on Charity”, etc. (ed. 
Kaye, I 1 93 f., 248 f., 287 ; ist ed. I ai2, 280, 327 f.). 
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The dem and for a denso-population was thus established and 
low wages^were regarded as its result. But at the same time we 
may observe the existence of another view of the relationship 
between the level of wages and the supply of labour. This view 
takes Account not of the size of the population but its willingness 
to work. According to it, in contrast to the previous, the wage 
level was not an effect, but a cause, of the size''of the labour supply. 
The idea is not unknown in modern theory; for it is often 
reckoned to-day that higher wages produce greater willingness 
or greater skill. On certain conditions, we have then what may 
be called, to use a somewhat abused cliche, an economy of high 
wages. But strange as it may seem, the mercantilists sought the 
connection between the wage level and the willingness to work in 
preciSly the' contrary direction. To reduc e the doctrineto.,a brief 
form ula, we may say th at it w as arycoMoniy of lorn wages. The und er- 
lying idea" w as Ihaf Tiigh wages had no other effect than to 
drive the workers into sloth,, drunkenness and other vices. |pr 
this reason, according to~the statements, of many mercantilist 
wrff5's7the more people were paid, the less they worked. Furniss 
calls this "t^he doctrine of the utility of poverty”. This covers the 
situation, if— to turn aside from the main point for a moment — 
it Is only remembered that this utility of poverty is something 
quite different from its utility in medieval asceticism, where 
poverty opened the door to everlasting salvation. Of the many 
examples, which are nearly all given in Furniss, only one need 
be repeated here. biriWilbam Petty, who had no private interests 
to bias h im in favour of employers, and who had a better scientific 
culture than most writers of the Restoration period, elaboralecL a 
proj ect for the storing of^com7by„ the, state Jr years of good 
hai7^f.' He gave the following reason for his pr opnsaL-He-had 
heard from cloth manufacturers tha t in year s in_ which_the_ 
supply of corn was great, lab our was dear. The increase in wages 
obtained by theHvo3E5i~ un def'suchr co nditions was .to be. pre- 

way which he s ugge sted. This example is really sufficiently 
c haracteristic.^ ^ ” ^ 

connecting the two points of view, we see that they could 
easily lead to the goal of mercantilism — ^increased export of the 
products of labour. In both cases the effect would have been 
on the one hand, increased labour services and on the other, 
lower labour costs. One could then justifiably expect the in- 

Petty, Political Anthmetick ch. a (Econ. Writings I 274!,). — For the rest, 
Furniss ch. 6. 
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creased supply of products to find foreign bnyers. To Lliis extent 
the argument therefore held good. 

There is, however, another point. The very aim of increased 
wealth, pursued by mercantilists with such ardour, necessarily 
led to eifects which, in their view, would cancel this reslilt, for 
wealth was considered the mother of all idleness. Colbert 
remarked on one occasion on “the idleness of the Spaniards, an 
effect of their riches”. Mun said “As plenty and power do make 
a nation vicious and improvident, so penury and want do make a 
people wise and industrious.” They must have considered it very 
important therefore to prevent such a state of affiurs. If wages 
could be kept low, there was some prospect of avoiding the 
undesirable effects of riches.^® ' 

The conclusion at which they arrived was therefore this : wealth, 
for the nation, but wealth from which the majority of the people' 
must be excluded. Po.ssibly, even probably, they thought, in all 
good faith, to provide riches in this way for (he state or the 
monarch, for common military and other political jnirposcs. 
Interpreting it less sympathetically but inolnibly no loss ade- 
quately, wc may deduce at the same time some other purpose 
than tins. It approximates suspiciously closely to the imulcney to 
keep down the mass of the people by poverty, in order to make 
them better beasts of burden for the few ; not only dc facia but, 
as we see here, deliberately and with set purpose. 

That this was so is already evidenced by the fact that the 
claims of private peoples’ servants for higher wages were almost 
always condemned. So independent an author as Roger Coke, 
for instance, attacked the whole Poor Law legislation of Elizabeth 
because it “encourages wilful and evil-disposed persons to impose 
what wages they please upon their Labours” — “excessive wages 
of servants as well as labourers”. Mandcvillc was indignant at 
the demand of servants for wages and was of the opinion that 
they required no money remuneration at all — “but what docs 
them hurt as Servants”, for they after all received their keep. 
The same motive recurs in the dislike for all measures tending 
to lead to the education of the masses. Pollexfen, for example, 
wrote, “How much the breeding up the Children of poor 
people to Learmng and Scholarship hath conduced to their 
avoiding of Labouring Employs may well be considered; 
for few that have once learnt to Write and Read, but either 
their Parents, or themselves, are apt to think that they are fit 

Letiresde Colbert YU 33a, — Mua, -England’s Treasure, etc. ch. 19 (ed. Ashley 
loo). 
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for some preferment, and in order to it, despise all Labouiing 
Employments.” 

In the 1723 edition of his book, Mandeville added an Essay 
on Charity and Charity Schools (from which some of the previous 
quotations have been drawn) and with even less ambiguity he 
expressed the same point : “the People of the meanest Rank 
know too much to be serviceable to us [5ic]” ; and then again, 
“To make the Society happy and People easy under the meanest 
Circumstances, it is requisite that great Numbers of them should 
be Ignorant as well as Poor.”^'' 

■ This attitude towards labour was related both to the past 
and to the future. Looking backward, it was bound up with the 
I idea of a suitable subsistence and the inferiority of the masses 
ito the privileged classes — both medieval ideas. With practically 
insignificant exceptions, all official wage-fixing therefore pre- 
scribed maximum wages. Out of every ten interferences with the 
1 relationship between employers and employed, at least nine were 
'.in the interests of the employers.- The authorities penalized 
workers’ associations and strikes, but closed their eyes to corre- 
sponding action on the part of the employers. This was true 
particularly of the French administration, whereas in England, 
the tendency at that time was to some extent different — as we 
have shown in the sixth chapter of the first part — and even later 
was never quite as one-sided as in France. But there is no doubt 
at all that the state everywhere exerted its influence on the side 
of low wages and unfavourable conditions of work. Mercantilism 
i nherited from the past the tendency towards low wages -a nd 
abundant supply in the labour markej ! 

In addition, this tendency encountered corresponding effort on 
the part of the new, politically and socially influential, capitalist 
employers, and was to that extent in alliance with the forces that 
were daily gaining in strength. The quotations cited above, from 
the writings of mercantilists and the remarks of statesmen, belong 
in the main to the 17th century and in no case go beyond the 
year 1730. It appears that the point of view just described gained 
ground in the course of the i8th century, especially among so- 
called practical people. A host of illustrations could be quoted ; 
but as this view is much better known than the connection with old 
ideas, one very characteristic instance may suffice. It consists of 
a long extract from a memorandum of 1786 to the silk manu- 
facturers of Lyons, written by a co-manufacturer named Mayet. 

Coke, Treatise I 75. — Pollexfen 47. — Mandeville, op. cit . : “Essay on 
Charity”, etc. (ed, Kaye I s88, 302, 305, ist. ed. I 328, 345, 350). 
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Through him, wc sec that, in spite of his deliberately challenging 
and paradoxical way of slating the matter, Mundevillc was 
merely expressing what was al the back of tuany people’s minds. 
Mayct wrote : 

“In order to assure the pro.spei'ity of our inanufiictures it is necessary 
that the worker should never become well-to-do (/k s' eniichisic jamais), 
and he should have no more than he actually xrceds to feed and clothe 
himself properly. In a certain class of people, too much well-being 
lessens industriousness, and encourages idleness rvith all its attendant 
evils. As soon as the worker acquires a measure of well-being, he be- 
comes particular in his choice of work and in the matter of wages. . . . 
If necessity ceases to compel the worker to rest content with the 
wages offered to him for his employment, if he is able to free himself 
from this kind of slavery, if liis earnings exceed his needs to the extent 
that he can maintain himself for some time without the labour of his 
hands, then lie employs this time to form an association. ... It is 
therefoie veiy important that the manufacturers of I.yoiis keep so 
strict a hold on the worker that he miust always work; they .should 
never forget that the low price of labour is useful not only in itself, 
but even more because it mak(\s the, worker more active, more iutlus- 
ti'ious and more effectively subject to their will. 

High wages 

The lenclencies outlined above were not, however, the only ones, 
during the period of mercantilism, llcrc and there high wages 
were "also advocated, and some of these cases show that the 
fundamental tenets of mercantilism could be used for that 
purpbse"also. It is true that many statements to this effect are 
too aphoristic to afford any insight into the arguments on which 

Lengthy extract in Godart, L'ouvrier ensois aG 6 f. — On the French policy, 
see the literature quoted in Part I ch. 5 above, esp. Hauser, Ouvriers du temps 
passd and Tramilleurs et marchands de I'amienne France, also Martin, La grande 
industne sous Louis XV. In a letter of 1715 (pr. Corresp. d, conlr. gin., ed. Boislisle 
& Brotonne, HI No. i866) the Intendant at Berry reports on what to him 
were unwarrantable wage demands which the day labourers wcie able to 
make, because the great mortality during the war had lowered the supply 
of labour. They asserted "avec arrogance" that the masters had had their chance, 
and that now their turn had come. The servants demanded “des conditions 
ridicules," e.g. they wanted white bread. French writer.? who took up a con- 
trary attitude, however, are not entiiely lacking, particularly among those 
with pro-reform tendencies in the French administration of the i8th century 
(examples; Levasseur, Hist. d. cl. ouvr. av. ryffpll 834 ff. ; Martin, op, cit. 325)' 
— Furniss, esp. ch. 7, should be consulted for the English literatuxe of the end of 
the i8tli century. An essay of 1770 which he quotes frequently, An Essaj: on 
Trade and Commerce (ascribed to one W. Temple), shows a high degree of simi- 
larity to the argument of Mayet ; see, e.g., Furniss 147. 
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they are based. They are therefore interesting only to show that 
such variations also occurred. One of the recreants was Child. 
An opponent of his on the question of lowering the legal rate of 
interest had proposed to introduce a law designed “to retrench 
the f^jre of Poor Men’s Labour”. Child attacked him with the 
comment that it was “an honest charitable Project, and well 
becoming a Userer”. Child then declared that the Dutch paid 
higher wages than the English and for this reason Holland was 
able to attract people ; “Where ever Wages are high universally 
throughout the whole World, it is an infallible evidence of the 
Riches of that Country,” and vice versa. Even more summary 
was Davenant’s declaration that in a poor country, interest is 
high, land is cheap, and the price of labour and food likewise 
low.*® 

Apart from these more occasional utterances, two further 
arguments of great theoretical interest were put forward. The 
first concerned the very fundamentals of the protectionist system. 
In these, the “gospel of high prices” was also extended even to 
labour as a factor of production. This is a fresh illustration of the 
tendency of immanent principles to assert themselves. It was the 
idea of selling that made the worker’s purchasing power, and 
hence an ample payment for his work, appear desirable This 
notion is naturally to be found chiefly among those who saw a 
kind oiperpetmm mobile in sale itself or in exchange. It can hardly 
be denied that this view followed more logically from the basic 
idea than the conclusion which advocated “luxury” as the reflection 
of the welfare of society, but at the same time endeavoured to 
keep the masses as badly supplied as possible. Mandeville took 
the greatest trouble to refute the criticism levelled against him 
that his objective must really be luxury for the poor, too. The 
main representative of the opposite, and in itself more consist- 
ent, view was his contemporary John Cary, the Bristol mer- 
chant, whose book appeared rather earlier (1695). It may be 
noticed in passing, as a reminder to the believers in the Marxist 
interpretation of history, that there could be no reason, from their 
point of view, why a Bristol merchant should be more favourable 
to the English working classes than a Dutch medical man like 
Mandeville; but in this case he was, and the reason must be 
sought in another quarter than that in which Marx and his 
followers have been accustomed to look. 

Cary delivered himself of the proposition that “Both our 
Product and Manufactures may be carried on to advantage 
ChiM, Preface (unpag.). — Davenant, Discourses, etc. 11 21. 
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without niuniug lUnvn the labour ol’ the Pour”, and luarshallcd 
two reasons in particular in support, First hr cited the labour- 
saving, tcrhiiiial innovations ofwhiih, as we liave seen above 
he was a convinced aclvoeale. To him they were, a solution of 
t he problem as to how high wages eoukl he ]uud without adversely 
allccting .sales. The scope ul'his arguvueut would have been even 
wider if he had recognised a causal eomieetit)n here with high 
wages. The second of his rciusons was of a theoretical character: 
he demanded the application, of the “gosped of high prices” all 
along the line. “Nor am I of opinion,” he said, “with those People 
who think the running down the Prices of our (frowth and Pro- 
duct ... is an advantage to the Inland Trade of this Kingdom, 
but on the contrary I think ’twonld he better for it if they were 
sold higher than they arc. ... To prove Ihi.s, let us begin with 
the Shop-keeper or Ihiycr and .Seller, who is the Wheel whereon 
the Inland Trade turns.” Cary then assumed that the price of 
goods dealt with by tlie retailer, partieulaiiy Ibod-slufis, was 
increased between the buying and the scdliug by about ^125 to 

per annum. “But the Couse(picnee thereof in Ihc Prolils of 
jus Trade will be much more; for by this Mctins the Farmer 
may give a belter Rent to lu,s baudlovd, who will be enabled to 
keep a more Plcntifuri'ablc . . . and carry on a greater Splendour 
in every thing. The Farmer according to hi,s' c-ondilion may do 
the same and give higher Wages to the Ltihimrev.s employed in 
Husbandry, who might then live more j)Ienlifully, and buy 
new Clothes oftener . . . ; by this means the Mauidlictin'cr would 
be encouraged to give a better price for Wool, when he should 
find a Vent as fast as he could make; and a Flux of Wealth caus- 
ing variety of fashions would add Wings to Men’s Inventions . . . 
this likewise would encourage the Merchant to increase his 
Exports ... by which regular Circulation Payments would be 
short, and all would grow rich.”^'^ The notion that general wealth 
arises through everyone paying something more to everyone 
else is as typically mercantilist as one could wish, and it demon- 
strates how in this way people could come to oppose the demand 
for low wages, Low wages were not only unnecessary because 
everybody could be well off, but they were directly obstructive 
from the selling standpoint, because nothing ought to be cheap. 

Interesting as this is— economists following the events and 
reasonings of the past few years would probably call the view 
“reflationist” — ^Daniel Defoe may be said to have made some 

Mandeville, op. cit. \ Remark Y, — Cary, Essay on llie Slate of England, etc,, 
143-50 — My italics.—cp. above II iig. 
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observations which are much more profound. He was, without 
exaggeration, a precursor of the notion, of the economy of high 
wages, which, incidentally, was excellently suited to his almost 
“American” optimism and his chauvinistic self-satisfaction in 
econcsnic matters. In A Plan of the English Commerce (1728) he 
declared that English people enjoyed higher wages than others, 
and yet produced more work, because they lived better and 
could thus work with greater pleasure. This he regarded as the 
fundamental reason for the superiority of English industry, 
whose eulogies he sang from the first to the last page of his book. 
His optimistic belief in higher wages, however, also had another 
and more important aspect. He went so far as to deny categorically 
the fundamental mercantilist idea that a country might become 
rich through the poverty of its people. This is all the more 
astonishing since otherwise Defoe is not far removed in his out- 
look from that of Cary, as, for example, when he says that “one 
Hand washes t’other Hand, and both the Hands the Face”. It 
is possible that his criticism of mercantilism was felt, though not 
uttered, by other opponents of the economy of low prices, but to 
my knowledge it was never before expressed nearly as lucidly 
as by Defoe. 

Defoe first spoke of China, India and the other Far-Eastern 
countries with their incredibly cheap manufactures and their 
resultant greater sales. But the result in his opinion is that “the 
People who make all these fine Works are to the last Degree 
miserable, their Labour of no Value, their Wages would fright 
us to talk of it, and their way of Living raise a Horror in us to 
think of It”. He then applies the argument : “If then these Gentle- 
men,” he says, “who are for forcing the Consumption of our 
Manufacture in England, (or in any of those Countries in 
Europe where they work cheapest,) by their mere Cheapness, 
are content to reduce the wages of the People that make them, 
to the rate of those in China or India, there is no doubt they 
might increase the Consumption and sell off the Quantity; 
hut what would be the Advantage? They would sell their Goods and ruin 
their People ; the Benefit of which in the Gross, I confess I do not 
understand.”®^ 

Defoe thus really revealed the vital contradiction in the mer- 
cantilist ideals concerning wages. If he has not plagiarized some 
author unknown to me, then, fresh and vigorous, though 
decidedly superficial, a writer that he was, he exposed the incon- 
sistency of the view which so many people had held before him 
Defoe, Plan, etc. ch. i (repr. 1928, 47, 49 f.). — ^My italics. 
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and were to hold after him. Witli the eyes of the tinprejudiced 
child he recognized here the es.scntiuls ; he .stiw, like, the child in 
Hans Andersen’s fairy tale, that the emperor wais not wearing 
any clothes. But apart from the cpieslion tis to whether the 
criticism really originates with Defoe or with some earlier \mier, 
it none the less attacked what was, in practice, one of the most 
important doctrines of mcrcantilhm. 

It is a strange accident that the criticism of the economy of 
low wages assumed two so very dilfcient theoretical forms at the 
same time. On the one side, the typical mercantilist ideas were 
followed through to their logical end and it was found that 
wages must be high with a view to sales. Of course an increase in 
wages based on these motives w'ould have been completely 
illusory. On the other hand, it was denied that selling was the 
final goal of economic activity and instead, the material 
welfare of the people was put forward for consideration. The 
latter outlook had its eyes on economic realities and finally led to 
Adam Smith. 



PART IV 


MERCANTILISM AS A MONETARY SYSTEM 




I 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN MONETARY POLICY 
AND COMMODITY POLICY 

That the dictum “wealth consists in money, or in gold and silver” 
was the real core of mercantilist theory was certainly Adam Smith's 
view when he placed it at the head of the fourth book of his 
Wealth of Nations, even though his detailed criticism of mercan- 
tilism in the pages that follow also attacked many other aspects 
of that theory. For a long time, Adam Smith’s was the generally 
accepted interpretation, but the researches of the last half-century 
have, especially in this respect, led to a revision of judgment. 

This much, however, was true in the descriptions of the earlier 
critics of mercantilism, that money and the precious metals 
occupied a central position in the mercantilist ideology and 
economic policy. There are few mercantilist writings that arc not 
mainly preoccupied with what is usually known in English 
works as “treasuu”, which was without exception synonymous 
with money or precious metals, Thomas Mun’s second and post- 
humously published work England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade 
(1664) has been regarded by later generations as the chief expo- 
sition of these theories. Consideration for precious metals was the 
constantly recurring motive of economic legislation and adminis- 
tration. It also influenced, more or less openly, the three closely 
allied fields of foreign policy, colonial policy and voyages of dis- 
covery. In fact, the hope of discovering gold and silver mines 
became one of the chief driving forces in the expansion of European 
peoples to other parts of the world. When it was seen that Spain 
alone had discovered the philosopher’s stone, so to speak, trade 
with the Spanish mainland and her colonies became the chief 
factor in economic policy, while attacks on Spain’s silver fleets 
by piracy and on her stocks of silver by diplomacy, bribery, and 
smuggling became a primary interest. If trade in other directions 
offered greater possibilities, these were regarded merely as a 
means of indirectly acquiring control over the flow of silver from 
Mexico and Peru and so letting the countries without mines of 
their own “abound with gold and silver”. For this reason, too, 
the theme was always “The life of commerce and trade is money”. 
This is far too obvious to require further alluding to.^ The question 

1 The following references may suffice : 

In view of the statement of Miss Lamond, the editor of the modern edition 
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that should he iiivfstitj;ated is, rutlior, why “uvasurc” occupied 
so central a place in mercantilist theory, and what this 
signified. 

A tight hold on money :uul the precious metals and the fpar of 
losing them was thus one of the main aspects of mercantilism. 
But it does not folhnv that mcreunlilism dilfcrt'd in piincipk from 
the outlook of earlier timc.s. It h certainly true that these factors 
occupied the thoughts of the mercantilists and inlluenccd their 
economic policy to a greater degree than ever before (or after) ; 
but the medieval policy of provision, together with its mca.sures 
against the export of the precious metals, demonstrates that even 
before the period of mercantilism, these were regarded in just the 
same way. If, then, the underlying attitude towards money and 
the material from which money was created did not alter in the 
period between the Crusades and the iStli century, it follows that 
wc arc dealing with deep-rooted notions. Perhaps the same 

of of the Common Wrul of Ihh Realm oj Riif'ltiml (15.10) •■I'® 

book contains no sign lliat cxaggcrnlrd iniiKirUiiifc is placed on "treasure'’, 
and that such cxaggcuittons worn iilloKcihcr less coiiimiiii th.ut i.s ti-suraK’d 
(170), it is interesting to point out tluit the word "trcosiuc" oceuis moie tluiti 
fifty times in this book of igo small page.s of text, .Nometimes limr or five times 
on the same page (cp. the “incomplete • list hi the index under ‘"i'leu.sure"), 
On the conception of trade with Spain, (.'olhert’.s iiisluietion ol i(j 7() to the 
Ambassador in Madrid is particularly .significant (pr. Jetties tie Colbeit II 
700-703), but the whole of the rest of his coiiespondeuee, too, demonslrales a 
like interest (e.g. ib. 11 421 and note 3, 4UH, 519, (>59, 690, etc.).- -A. Serra, 
Breve traitaio delle cause cite possonofare abbondare U tcftni d'oto e d’argento dove non 
sono mimere (1G13). — “The Life of Commcice and Trade i.s Money”, c.g. in 
the Instruction to the English commission of trade of ifi'Ja (pr. Foedera, ed. 
Rymer, ist ed. XVII 414). 

There is a great danger, in giving an historical presentation of theories and 
doctrines, of basing it on quotations lorn from their contexts. This has led 
me in this part to keep more strictly than usual to those writings to which 
I have had access in the original. They aic, in the first place, such as can be 
found m Swedish libraries ; but I have been able to supplement them through 
visits to the British Museum, the Goldsmiths’ Library, and the Bibliolh^que 
nationals. It may be said that the outstanding features of the mercantilist 
doctrines are blurred, rather than distinguished, through taking note of every 
crank who was able to put his views into print. If my method has led to any 
arbitrariness in the choice of authors quoted, I hope, at least, that no aspect 
of importance to my presentation has suffered from it. — For the modern 
literature on the subject, I refer the reader to an appendix at the end of this 
part. — Since the authorship of the less outstanding anonymous writings is 
not a major consideration, I have thought it better not to enter into closer 
investigation on such points ; in general, I have employed the names accepted 
in modern treatises, even when I was not convinced of their accuracy. With 
anonymous works, the names are placed in square brackets. 
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notions have persisted even beyond the 500 years included in 
that period, even though not nearly to the same degree as the 
“fear of goods”. The fact that during the Great War most bcl- 
ligensnt countries were loth to part with their stocks of gold in 
exchange for the most indispensable commodities is clear evidence 
that the leading politieians still clung to the notion that precious 
metals far outweigh everything else, or at any rate that they 
ascribed such a notion to their countrymen. With the exception 
of the period of laissez-faire, no age has been free from these ideas 
It was only the unique intellectual tenacity of laissez-faire that 
for a time overcame the beliefs of the “natural man” on this 
point. Mercantilism thus meant primarily that, under the pressure 
of the new intellectual enlightenment in various spheres, people 
were, for the first time, directing their deliberate attention to 
aims which they had long cherished unreflectingly, and which 
the new intellectual ferment invested with a hitherto undreamt- 
of significance. 

For the same reasons we must exercise the utmost caution in 
attempting to interpret mercantilism in the light of certain 
specific monetary conditions and circumstances obtaining in 
the ifith and 17th centuries. As we have already indicated in 
passing, in the first part, the circumstances of the time were not 
decisive. The monetary system and the position of the precious 
metals underwent a complete change in this period; it was, 
at least in many countries, the period of transition from a pre- 
dominantly natural to a predominantly money economy, and 
at the same time, from an insignificant to an extremely abundant 
silver production. But the basic conception of money and of the 
role of the precious metals was not altered by this. An illuminating 
example to the point is to be found in a polemic around the 
Saxon coinage system of the period about 1530. The argument of 
one party is in the last degree “mercantilist” and at the same 
time it unconsciously fixes its own origin as dating from the period 
preceding the great changes, since it includes Spain among those 
countries with no silver mines of their own.® 

One part of these great changes in economic life, the transition 
to a definite money economy, influenced the treatment of goods, 
as we observed in the foregoing part. To this extent protectionism 
was a more decisive novelty in mercantilism than was the 
monetary policy. 

^ Die drei Flugschnften uber den Mimzslreit der sachsischen Albertmer und Ernestiner 
um 1530, ed. W. Lotz (Samml, alterer u. neuerer staatsw. Schnften des In- u. 
Auslandes, ed. L. Brentano & E. Leser, 11, Lpz. 1893) 73 
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The connection between tin; uttUude towards goods mid towards 
money must have been very pi'ciiliiir, if tlie two opposing pro- 
grammes regauling goods could be reconciled with one and the 
same monetary programme. The explanation is ihat econpmic 
relationships ^vcrc only e.xamined and diseiissed as a whole with 
the adt'cnl of mercantilism. The mercantilist treatment of tlie 
problem led definitely to greater clarity to the extent that an 
increased amount of money almost necessarily, and an increased 
amount of precious metal most probalily, led to an increase in 
prices, both processes thus being natural instruments of a policy 
of high prices. We shall show that the mercantilists often realized 
the connection, although it did not occupy a central position in 
their system. 

They were primarily concerned with another relationship 
between goods and money. The fear of a surplus of goods led to 
endeavours to obstruct imports and .slimulalc e.xporls, and these 
efibrts were meant to lead to an additional value of exported 
goods relatively to imported goods, or in oilier words to an 
“excess of exports”. The balance then liad to be, Imported in the 
form of precious metals, which were not ge.ni'rally reckoned as 
goods, and so two birds were killed wUli one. stone. On the one 
hand the country was rid of an unwelcome .suriiUis of goods, 
which was believed to result In unemployment, while on the other 
the total stock of money in the country was increased. This 
of course was infinitely more consistent thtiu the medieval argu- 
ment, which was out to prevent the export both of the 
precious metals and of goods. If the latter had le,d to a surplus 
of imports, an outflow of precious metals to other countries 
would have had to take place. Medieval economic policy was 
dominated, as the foregoing part shows, by an imrellcctive bias 
towards “surplus” in general, and this it wanted in money and 
goods alike. The mercantilists recognized that they had to 
decide between the two and, for a two-fold reason, they fanati- 
cally adopted the first alternative. The synthesis between the 
“fear of goods” and the “hunger for money” is here so complete 
that the mercantilist view may equally well be deduced from either. 
The argument sustained a practical rebirth on a gigantic scale 
in Napoleon’s Continental System. English writers during the 
French wars in the 1690’s had just the same attitude as 
Napoleon was later to take up, that the enemy could be ruined 
by supplying him with goods which he would have to pay 
for in money. 

This however did not mean that the mercantilist policy could 
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be certain of maintaining intact the relationsiiip between its 
monetary and its goods policy. 

If the mercantilists were able to ensure an export surpluSj 
then, a decrease in the circulation of goods and an increase in 
the circulation of money, together with higher internal prices, 
would be the necessary result; while the reverse would obtain 
in those countries into which the export surplus of goods was sent, 
and from which the import surplus of money came. Thus far every- 
thing coincided with their theories. But if this result was arrived 
at by manipulations which did not lead to a new equilibrium in 
foreign trade, reactions must inevitably have set in. Higher prices 
would stimulate imports and discourage exports and the dreaded 
surplus of imports would follow close on the heels of the previous 
inflow of money. If it were possible in such circumstances to 
prevent the outflow of precious metals in payment for the import 
surplus, the result would be a definite dislocation of the exchange 
— a rise in the value of the foreign currency, in other words, 
a fall in the foreign valuation of the native currency. More 
native money units would be obtainable for one foreign unit, 
and on this basis a new equilibrium would be reached. But even 
apart from the fact that such a development was usually regarded 
with great suspicion, the mercantilists themselves were firmly 
convinced that it was useless to retain the precious metals in the 
country during an “unfavourable balance of trade.” And so 
there only remained the first alternative— a surplus in the import 
of goods as a result of the preceding surplus in the import of 
money. To the extent that the mercantilists had an insight into 
the arguments just put forward, they found themselves in a 
dilemma. The inflow of precious metals which they desired 
more than anything else set forces in motion which led to its own 
destruction — ^first an increase in domestic prices, and secondly a 
resultant import surplus. We shall see later on how they attempted 
to resolve this problem. 

All this held good only on the assumption posited above: 
equilibrium in foreign trade remaining unchanged. Now there 
were certain limited possibilities of creating a new equilibrium 
in foreign trade, i.e. by restricting imports and encouraging 
exports. By such measures one could avoid the consequences 
outlined above, Import restrictions and export premiums result 
in increased prices and attract money into the country even with 
the exchange remaining unaltered. To this extent the monetary 
theory of the mercantilists harmonized well enough with their 
protectionism, although this argument was not clearly grasped 
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until muc'Ii later— and even to-day there are tlicorists of fvreat 
fame to whom it is still obscure.® For this reason, the mercantilists 
were faced here, loo, with an insoluble proldeni, allhougli in 
most cases they failed to realize it. 

Mercantilism as a monetary system is therefore highly inter- 
esting, because it shows how economic thought in its infancy 
grappled with some of the most important problenrs of economic 
policy. On the other hand it would be false to consider this aspect 
of mercantilism as significant from the point of view of the develop- 
ment along the lines intended. The very fact that all countries 
put the same ideas into practice nullifies the wide-spread, but 
as a rule quite undemonstrable, assumption that the increased 
supply of money or precious metals was the effect of mercantilist 
policy. It was well-nigh impossible for all the mercantilist countries 
together to have been affected, for their efforts would have 
automatically cancelled out. 

The mercantilists, /car' that is tire theoretical and 

practical followers of the balance of trade; theory, found, however, 
a particular jioint upon which to ground their belief. They 
regarded the constant flow of precious metals out of Spain as 
an infallible proof that their policy was superior to tiuit of their 
predecessors, who were content with proliilntiiig the export of 
precious metals, without giving a thought to the equilibrium or 
export surplus in the trade balance. For Spain was always 
entangled in the old “bullionisl” policy, and found itself forced 
to let her silver flow from her, “as rain from a roof”,'^ and ulti- 
mately to go over to a copper standard, even though it controlled 
all the silver and gold production in the world. But of course this 
reasoning was untenable. The export of precious metals from 
the producing countries under Spanish rule would have been 
unavoidable whatever the economic iDolicy pursued, since the 
proportion between precious metals and commodity circulation 
would otherwise have become altogether different from that 

® On the theory, let me refer to my exposition in Bidrag till Sveriges ekono- 
miska och sociala histona under och efter vdrtdskriget (Sthlm. 1926) II 25-36 (Ameri- 
can edition: Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Iceland in the World War, New Haven 
J 930 > 150~63); further, below 258 f. The correct theory originates primarily 
with Ricardo [Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 1817, eh, 7). The 
wrong notion, refuted by him, which to-day has been resuscitated under 
the name of the “Theory of Purchasing Power Parity", overlooks this rela- 
tionship, even jn its more developed form. 

* The simile belongs to the Venetian, Vendramino (1595; see M. Ansiaux, 
“Histoire 6conomique de la prosp6rit6 et de la diScadence de I’Espagne aux 
XVI® et XVII' sifecles” [Reoue d'konomk politique VII, 1893, 1031), 
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in the rest of the world. The Spanish development as a whole, 
moreover, could, at the outside, only prove the obvious uselessness 
of the policy of export prohibitions, and not the usefulness of the 
newer mercantilist policy. If any store is to be set by the evidence 
of the period it would be easy to find a strong ground against 
their belief in the effectiveness of such a policy — which is not 
uncommonly embraced by modern authors too — in another 
fact. The Netherlands, the model country of the age, was com- 
monly believed to have obtained a unique supply of money, 
in spite of the fact that less was done on the lines of mercantilist 
monetary policy there than perhaps in any other country.® 
It is wiser to adopt a sceptical attitude towards these assertions 
concerning the stocks of money and the surplus of imports and 
exports in various countries. They are frequently based on 
freely invented statistics. The more accurate assumption is that 
f trade had distributed the precious metals among the countries 
essentially according to the amount of business transacted and 
the growth of a money economy in every individual case. At any 
rate, an assumption such as this can be more easily justified 
than conclusions based on assertions regarding conditions which 
“the man in the street” even to-day cannot discern, or correctly 
interpret, and which baffled even the most experienced and 
learned observers, on account of the lack of economic statistics 
at that time.® Such conclusions are challenged by the most 
elementary laws of historical criticism. 

‘ The conception on the Spanish development and its causes is to be found 
throughout the whole mercantilist literature, from Mun {England’s Treasure by 
Forraign Trade, ch, 6) onwards; cp above Part I, ch. 7 note 21, — On the fact 
that money was plentiful in the Netherlands, see especially one of the best 
observeis of that time. Sir W. Temple {Observations upon the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands, 1672, ch. 6; 2nd edn., Lond. 1673, 233!): “More Silver is 
seen in Holland among the common Hands and Purses, than Brass either in 
Spam or in France, though one be so rich in the best Native Commodities, 
and the other drain all the Treasures of the West Indies” (my italics). — 
Child, A Discourse concerning Trade 1668 (in A New Discourse of Trade, Lond. 
1698, 9), attacks the easy notion that the low rate of interest in Holland “pro- 
ceeds from their abundance of [money]”. A modern author, too, van Brakel 
{Handelscompagmeenrdvr), assumes a great stock of silver to have existed there. — 
On Dutch policy ; E. Laspeyres, Geschichte der volkswirtschaftlichen Anschauungen 
der Niederlander und ihrer LiUeratur zur Z^it der RepuUik, 282 ff. 

® Davenant complains frequently about the secrecy on the part of public 
authorities {Discourses on the Publtck Revenues and on the Trade of England, Lond. 
1698, I 266, II 330, 434; An Essay on the Probable Methods of Making a People 
Gainers in the Ballance of Trade, Lond. 1699, 6). The whole tendency of the 
political arithmetic, originating with Sir William Petty, led often to freely 
invented statistics and was denounced, e.g., by Defoe with great scorn (A Plan 
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Tlio prciscnl pari of lliis work is thus uti analysis of mercantilist 
arguments in the sphere of inonctaiy policy. Where apptopriate 
and udicre po.ssible, the.se arc compareil with what actually 
happened, but about the cfFccls of ceononiic policy on the pro- 
vision of money and the monetary .system hardly anything can 
he said. 

Even if such results may have been insignificant or altogether 
unavailable, mercantilism as a money system has by no means 
been unimportant in the development of economic life. Its effects 
led to results lying in opposite directions. Through its connection 
with protectionism and the policy of power, this aspect of mer- 
cantilism became what was perhaps the most Ifighly valued and 
most frequently employed argument for a policy of economic rivalry 
between nations, the commercial and colonial wars considered 
as struggles for the precious metals. Mercantilism as a money 
system was therefore largely responsible for this result; such 
was its most important direct political ofl’cet. Through the 
intensive discussions of the connection bc'twcc'U foreign trade 
and the monetary .system in the long run, howcvc'r, these mercan- 
tilist ideas exercised at tlic same lime a revolutionary influence 
which already pointed more or l<!.ss to laLmz-Jaire, 'I'hc intensity 
of the mercantilist discussion.s on money led to a more profound 
understanding of the factors which the iBth-century economists 
found indispensable as the premises for their often contrary 
conclusions. 

In this and in the following part my exposition will be confined 
more strictly than usual to the period before 1715. The last decade ■ 
of the 17th century brought forth some very intense and fruitful 
economic discussions in England. Several writings taken from 
the first fifteen years of the following century form as appropriate 
a natural boundary line for a treatment of mercantilist thought 
as can be found. Standing out more prominently among these 
late contributions are John Law’s arguments in favour of paper 
money mercantilism. Mandeville’s poem. The Fable of the Bees: or 
Private Vices, Publick Benefits, with his much more important 
prose commentaries, and the discussions following on the proposal 
of an Anglo-French trading agreement in connection with the 

of the English Commerce, 1738, Part I, eh. 5, repr. Oxf. 1928, 128 f.). Various 
data available to-day, too, show that his criticism was fully justified, It is 
instructive to take a case far above the average, e.g. the figures for Baltic 
trade in R. Coke, Treatise III 54, IV 98, and to compare them with the actual 
data in the Sound toll accounts, now available in a printed form. 
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Peace of Utrecht. The remainder of the 18th century has, 
on the whole^ been omitted, and it is not clear at the present 
moment whether it made any important contribution to mer- 
cantilist thought. It is probable that its chief interest, from this 
point*of view, consists m its blending of mercantilist ideas with those 
of laissez-faire, which before 1715 had only appeared sporadically. 
The interplay of old and new in the ideas of the period that 
followed would prove a fruitful and important study, but it will 
have to remain for somebody else to undertake this task. 

Following the usual practice in the present work, here too I 
confine myself as a rule to those writings which exerted some 
influence in their own time or for other reasons can be regarded as 
the expression of a widespread belief. Where for special reasons 
other sources are used,the fact will be duly noted. To make the ex- 
position readable, the quotations must be kept within comparatively 
narrow bounds and this is not difficult, as the fundamental con- 
ceptions arc decidedly uniform. The practical demands certainly 
showed large variations and the pamphleteers “usually esteem 
the immediate Interests of their own to be the common Measure 
of Good and Evil”, as was realized even at the time. But the very 
fact that opposing practical standpoints were derived from the 
same principles or interpretations of economic phenomena is 
evidence of the fundamental uniformity of outlook. This may be 
seen, for instance, at an early stage of development, in the struggle 
between the upholders and opponents of coinage depreciation in 
Saxony around 1530, as well as in the arguments between the 
supporters and opponents of the East India Company and of 
abolishing the restrictions on the export of precious metals at 
the beginning and at the end of the 17th century — Malynes 
against Misselden and Mun, Pollexfen and Cary against Child 
and Davenant. No less characteristic of the times is the profound 
theoretical agreement between so determined a business man, 
preoccupied only with his own interests, as Sir Josiah Cliild, 
the governor of the East India Company, on the one hand, and 
Sir William Petty on the other, one of the few economists of the 
period who was actuated primarily by scientific interest.^ 

’ For verification on what has been stated here, I must refer to the whole 
presentation in this part. Sir W. Ashley seems to me to be on the wrong lines 
in connecting the development of economic ideas with the differences of 
party-politics (“The Tory Origin of Free Trade Policy”, in Surveys, Historic 
and Economic, Lond, 1900, 268-303; cp. in criticism of this: P. J. Thomas, 
Mercantilism and the East India Trade, Lond. 1926, 96 f., 142, 173). — The quo- 
tation is taken from Sir Dudley North, Discourses upon Trade (Lond. 1691) 
xii (Reprint of Economic Tracts, ed J. H. Hollander, Baltimore 1907, 12); 
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cp. N. B.'irbon, A Dncoune nfTnuk (Loml. in lUc s.uut* (Balti- 

more iiiotj) 7. — On tUo critk'isin orhocu-iy whkh tk-vcloiiod in I'laiu'o aumnd 
tlu! end oVthe I7tk and the be.j;iimiiii{ tif tlu- ilUh fouuuies, rp. the appendix 
to this pait (set; below at)3).---I am Ukiiii? the opporluiiUy at this point of 
refei'ring quite generally to J. Viuer, “Etiglish 'I'heoiies ol’ I'oieign Tiade' 
before Adam Smith” {Jimuial of Politiial linmumY, XXXV'III, 1930, n.iip-ijoij 
404-r,7). I could only avail myadl of this essay alter the Swedish edition ol the 
whole of the piesent woik had already gone into page pioofs. 'fhe agiecmcnt 
in views between this exposition and my own is toniplete in many points, 
and piovcs that in many matters there is only one lesult possible if the economic 
theory of mercantilism is tested liy the aid of the methods of economic science. 
Since we have independently come to the same conclusions, this appeals to 
me to be a welcome oitenum wri.— On the other hand, I clisagiee with Som- 
bart’s treatment of the thcoiy of mercantilism, essentially on the same grounds 
as advanced by F. H. Knight in his papei “Historical and Theoretical Issues 
in the Problem of Modern Capitalism” {Jouinal of Economic and Business History 
I, igaS, 1 19 ff.). But as on other matters, I must rest content with lefcrring to 
positive evidence for the standpoint which I pul forwaid, and must refrain 
iiom any detailed polemics concerning other emiceplioiis. 
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THE» IMPORTANCE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS 
OUTSIDE THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE 

I. INTRODUCTION 

It might appear to be fairly easy to analyse the mercantilist 
ideas on money, for the contemporary pamphleteers were by no 
means reticent in expressing their views. But the difficulty 
experienced even to-day of discovering adequate terms for 
expressing economic phenomena verbally was naturally much 
greater in the early stages of economic thought, especially for 
writers who were not theorists at all and not always accustomed 
to render their thoughts in writing. Even at the time people 
complained of this. For instance, the anonymous author of one 
of the better mercantilist pamphlets (later found to bear the name 
Simon Clement), A Discourse of the General Notions of Money, 
Trade and Exchanges (1695), w'hich reveals Locke’s influence, points 
out in this essay, in agreement with an earlier writer, that it was 
unfortunate that learned people paid so little attention to commer- 
cial problems. “And though I have addicted myself to Search 
after the True Notions of these Matters,” he said, “beyond 
many other Merchants, who have their Pleads continually filled 
with Business ; yet I see my self so Defective in these Respects, 
that I can rather Wish, than ever Hope to be Master of those 
Accomplishments, that might Render me Capable of Expressing 
my Thoughts with less Difficulty to myself, and more Clearness 
to others.” It is at times really pathetic to see how these 
untrained minds attempted to handle intricate economic 
arguments. 

It was not long, however, before people generally came to 
realize the truth of the remark of Dr. Samuel Johnson, the literary 
oracle of the waning i8th century. His faithful biographer, 
Boswell, had expressed astonishment that Adam Smith (for whom 
Johnson had little esteem) had written on trade, although he 
was personally unfamiliar with business life; to which the great 
man replied : . there is nothing which requires more to he 

illustrated by philosophy than trade does”.l Until then, economic 
literature had been written mainly by politicians and merchants. 
Before the beginning of the i8th century, Sir William Petty 

^ [Clement], book quoted in the text 27. — J. Boswell, Life of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, sub anno 1776 (ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, Oxf. 1887, II 430). 
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and John Loclce were the only wrilcrs on ccouoniu' questions 
who belonged to philosophie and seiontilk' cirelos. At the most, 
we could add Jean Bodin, Thomas Hobbes, .Samuel Piifcndorf, 
and Wilhelm Leibniz, who iixterested themseh'cs in cemiomic 
problems as the occasion ollercd. It is therdbre misleading to 
apply the same rules of criticism to mercantilist expositions as 
to the works of people of academic (raining who are accustomed 
to express their thoughts on paper. Above all we are liable to go 
astiay ifwc pick out isolated statements. On the olhci hand, the 
fact that the ideas in the mercantilist writings arc not properly 
worked out theoretically sometimes makes it difficult to recon- 
struct the arguments. This difliculty is increased by the fact that 
many things arc often taken for granted which we should definitely 
have expected to be explicitly staled. 

In thc.se circumstances one must emidoy every possible means 
to achieve ehuity. One way of doing tiii.s is to divide mercantilism 
as a monetary .system inUr two parts: the first dealing with the, 
function of money and tire, precious inclals as a nietins of exchange, ' 
i,c. in connection with the actual exchange irieehanistu, and the 
second with iL.s importance in other dina lion.s. Tlu' position of 
the precious metals in international e.vchang<' may be included 
in the first group of problems, U is bcsitle the point to criticize 
or defend mercantilism unless lliLs dislinelion is kept in view. 
It must therefore be applied a.s far as possible, although as a rule 
it was not recognized by the mercantilist.s thcrnselve.s, and 
although there arc important links eomiccling the two aspects, 
In this chapter only the second of the two ])arts will be investi- 
gated. 

a. IDENTIFICATION OF WEALTH AND MONEY 

The function which the mercantilists assigned to money and the 
precious metals outside the exchange mechanism was charac- 
terized, by its critics, by the expression mentioned above, the 
identification of wealth and money. This must really have meant 
that in the mercantilist view there could be no other object of 
economic value apart from money. Expressed in this way, the 
statement is so obvibusly absurd that it may be taken for granted 
that no mercantilist ever actually held this view. On the other hand 
many statements are to be found — and not merely in the earliest 
period of mercantilism— -which suggested that money and wealth 
arc equal or something very similar. It may be well to illus- 
trate this immediately, although it does not lead us far in our 
discussion. 
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Several of the most categorical of the statements identifying 
money and wealth are contained in one of the two Saxon pamph- 
lets of about 1530, advocating coinage depreciation {Die Muntz 
Belangende). Such remarks as “wealth, it is money”; “wealth 
as money” ; “what usually goes in general by the name of wealth 
is, in common knowledge, this : money, as the true watch-word ; for 
where there is much money, there is wealth, as it is truly said”. 
Even more characteristic than the remarks in this rather unin- 
telligent pamphlet are the views put forward by the other side. 
They are considerably better thought-out and present a sharp 
rejoinder {Apologia und Vorantwortung) , but its author refrains 
from making any protest against the argument of the identi- 
fication between wealth and money brought forward by the 
coinage depreciators. The same outlook, expressed rather more 
carefully, is to be found in the two roughly contemporary English 
essays (1519/36), similarly quoted above, attributed to Clement 
Armstrong. In what is probably the older of the two, for example, 
we read, “The whole wealth of the realm is for all our rich 
commodities to get out of all other realms therefore ready money, 
and after the money is brought in to the whole realm, so shall all 
people in the realm be made rich therewith.” The second essay 
asserts, “better to have plenty of gold and silver in the realm 
than plenty of merchants and merchandizes”. 

Jean Bodin, one of the few philosophers among the mercan- 
tilists, declared in his famous essay on money (1568), “the sur- 
plus of gold and silver, which is the wealth of a country, must 
justify to some degree the rise in prices”. Three quarters of a 
century later (1647), another French book, ascribed to the priest 
Mathias de Saint-Jean (whose former name was Jean Eon), called 
Le commerce honorable ov considerations politigues, described gold and 
silver as “la pure substance dupeuple”. Montchretien had said before 
that (1615) ; “We live not so much from trade in raw materials 
{ilimens) as from gold and silver.” At the very end of the period 
to which we are limiting ourselves, the very influential collection 
of articles known as The British Merchant, edited by Charles King 
(1713), stated, in opposing the projected commercial treaty with 
France, that all countries with whom England traded “contribute 
to the Prosperity and Happiness of this Nation” in proportion 
as England’s trade with them yielded a balance of gold and 
silver.® 

“ Drei Flugsehriften (note a prev. ch.) 47, 71, 73, 75, cp. 113. — [Armstrong], 
“A Treatise concerninge the Staple” and "How to Reforme the Realme” 
(pr. “Drei volkswirtschaftl. Denkschr. aus. d. Zeit Heinrichs VIII von Engl.” 
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It is not my iiUcntion to proJong these quotations endlessly; 
they could fill many pages. It may be suit! (hat the discussions 
concci-niug national wealth which took place in England towards 
the end of the 17th century among less intelligent, but none the 
less characteristic, writers led to a pure Mklas-likc view of 
the precious metals, i.c. that all economic value, eonsisted in 
precious metal. The anonymous Ihitannia Laniiums, for example, 
stated (i68o) that “our present Stores of Merchandize” were 
not a part of “the National Wealth” ; they were only a potential 
“treasure”. It was only when they really led to an increase in 
the “treasure” that they could be reckoned a national asset, 
In accordance with this idea the author declared epigram- 
madcally that “Poverty is but the privation of treasure”. In the 
whole of this book of 300 pages, “treasure!’ is almost the only 
subject of discussion, though in one passage population is cle.scribed 
as “t he chiefest, nio.st funda mental and precious commodity”. 
The meaning of this apparent exception is seen from the sentence 
immediately preceding; “ SuflieiciR stores of Trca,surc canapt 
otherwise be gotten, than liy the industry of the peopl(;,”’”This. 
idea m^nrr iMcrum of population, as the increasing of the stock 
<^fC 9 iopsmefala.iftihc, country, runs ilu'ough the whole exposh 
dQtti_ThcjMthor_w^ for instance, that a large population 

wou ld Icad^Jo Tow_ wages, which in turn would mean cheap 
iMtml act'ums . anc CwouM -thus .facilitate expends. 'I'hc views 
expressed in these examples, though drawn from one work in 
particular, are entirely typical of a large part of mercantilist 
literature. The American historian, Furniss, ha.s already developed 
this idea in his previously mentioned study on the conception 
among mercantilist writers of the function of labour in society.® 

In all these cases the point that something is implied which in 
a present-day discussion of similar subjects would invariably 
be stated explicitly, must be taken into consideration. The 
mercantilists would naturally not deny that people must eat, 
clothe themselves, and have a roof over their heads. In the same 

in Abhandl. der Gesellsch. d. Wissmschqften zo Gdttingen XXIII Gott. 1878, ed. 
R. Pauli 3a, 7a; repr. Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill 105, 134). — ^Bodin, Discottrs sur h 
rekavssemnt et dtminvtion des momqyes (Paris ed. 1578) unpag, — [Saint-Jean], 
Le commerce honorable ov considerations poliHgues (Nantes 1647, incorrectly given on 
the title-page as 1646) toi f. — Montchi^tien, Traicli de I’oeconomie politiqve, 
Book a, ist ed. [II] 14.-— TA< British Merchant; General Maxims in Trade 
and ed. (Lond. 1743) I ao. 

® Britannia Languens, sections 7, 13, 14, ist ed. (Lond, 1680) 153, aaa, 334!., 
338. ^E. S. Furniss, The Position qf the iMborer in a System of Pfalionalismi passim. 
— See above II 153. 
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way they certainly did not imagine that food, clothing and houses 
could be made from the precious metals. It is true that the fact 
that they did not state this explicitly was far from being unimpor- 
tant, for their silence had powerful psychological cause and effect; 
but it" would be grotesque to interpret their silence as though 
what remained unsaid did not exist for them. Many statements 
can be found referring to other objects of wealth and other 
revenues or means of satisfying needs than money, in fact passages 
which talk of real wealth and real income, even though all this 
was generally put on one side. 

With regard to commodities, the result of the tenacious policy 
of provision was that food-stuffs were treated according to these 
principles longer than any other commodities. Armstrong’s 
characteristic dictum that agriculture increases the wealth of 
food supplies and trade the wealth of money has already been 
mentioned (w.r. II 94). That trade too had the function of 
providing commodities obviously did not occur to him, although 
of course he could not possibly have denied it. As time went on, 
it became more widely realized that it was impossible for every- 
thing to consist of money. Montchr^tien, in his bitterness regarding 
the damage done to his countrymen by foreign traders, and 
convinced that his native country was capable of standing alone, 
laid special emphasis on the importance of commodities (1615). 
For example, he declared, “It is by no means the surplus of gold 
and silver, the store of pearls and diamonds, that make men 
rich and wealthy ; it is the supply of articles necessary for main- 
taining life and clothing; he who has more of these has more 
wealth” — ^how he could make this tally with his other statement 
cited above, he himself would probably have been embarrassed 
to explain. Mun was of the opinion (in England’s Treasure by 
Forratgn Trade) that a prince must lay up a war treasure, but 
he added that if a prince lacks goods which he can buy with his 
money when he needs them, he is just as poor as though he lacked 
the money with which to buy the goods. Mun also asked, therefore, 
what was the use of money without goods. Wilhelm von Schrdtter 
(Schroder), who was, in general, strongly influenced by Mun, 
remarked in his book Furstliche Schatz- und Rent~Cammer (1686), 
probably with this argument in mind, that war treasure could 
also be laid up in kind.* 

‘ [Armstrong], ed. Pauli 75, ed. Tudor Eton. Docs. Ill 137, — ^Montchr^tien 
Bk. a, 1st ed. [II] 153, cp. 150.— Mun, Engl. Tr. ch. 18 (ed. Ashley 95) 
cp. ch. 19 {lb. 104!.). — W. V. S[chrdtterJ, Schatz- md Rent-Cammer 

ch. 109 (ist ed. Lpz. 1686, 552). 
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Moreover the discussions on national wealth and similar topics 
often led to other things tliau money. Tlui-s Mun in his earlier 
work, A Discourse of Trade from England uiHo (he East Mies (iGai), 
declared that '‘riches or sulBcicncy consisteth in the possession of 
those things which arc needful for a civil life. This sufficiency is 
of two sorts ; the one is natural, and proccedrth of the Territory 
itself: the other is artificial and clepcndcth on the industry of 
the Inlrabitants.” Roger Coke evinced an cxcc])tioually keen 
interest in the provision of goods. In one of his books, it is true, 
his first thesis is “Money is Treasure”, but his forty-third is 
“Goods are Riches”, although the relationship between treasure 
and riches is nowhere explained. Schrotter presumably meant the 
same thing when he stated, using a different but quite typical 
terminology, that domestic trade makes for happiness but not 
for riches. The latter was the picserve of foreign trade, which was 
able to bring in “treasure”. 

Q,uitc naturally the literature coneoining what came to be 
called holitical Arithmetic luunifcstt'tl the furthest departure 
from the identification of money with wealth. 1’hrough attempting 
to compute every possible social jihcnoincnun in terms ol' figures, 
it aimed at a scientific or theoretical r<'.sull, anti therefore helped 
to direct attention to matters which had been lost sight of by the 
advocates of the thousand and one practical jirojecis. Ihdty, the 
actual father of the Political Arilhraetic anti the inventor of the 
term, made calculations concerning the value of the fixed and 
mobile property of the country, which he called its wealth, and 
even added to this the separate “value” of the population. Pic 
points out explicitly that according to his reckoning, the amount 
of money was less than one per cent of this total [Verbum Sapienti, 
written about 1665, published 1691). In a later work he declared 
that the result of trade was not “Wealth at large but particularly 
abundance of Silver, Gold, and Jewels” [Political Arithmetick, 
written about 1676, published in 1690). A generation later 
Charles Davenant, who belonged to the same school of thought 
in spite of having adopted more of the argument of laissez-faire 
than any other influential mercantilist, embarked on lengthy 
and detailed discussions of national wealth in his Discourses of the 
Public Revenue ( 1 698) . He included not only all kinds of real capital, 
but even such imponderables as political power. Like Petty, he 
went so far as to say that, as its commerce and industry grew, 
so a country, like an individual, transformed the precious metals 
into “Stock of another kind”, i.e. ships, buildings, furniture, 
foreign goods, silverware, etc. It Is true that the actual factors 
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of production in the national wealth were altogether subordinated 
in this branch of mercantilist literature, too, in favour of the 
durable objects of consumption j but to some extent this pre- 
sumably corresponded to the economic facts ; and what these 
examples show is that other objects of wealth than the precious 
metals could sometimes loom important in the eyes of the Political 
Arithmeticians. 

One of the best discussions of the relations between wealth 
and money, finally, occurs in a pamphlet called The East-India 
Trade a Most Profitable Tmde to This Kingdom, ascribed to the 
well-known East India director and City merchant, Thomas 
Papillon, or at least said to be written at his instance and in his 
house (1677). The following extracts are characteristic of its 
approach : “It is true that usually the measure of Stock or Riches 
is accounted by Money, but that is rather in imagination than in 
reality : A man is said to be worth Ten thousand pounds, when 
possibly he hath not One hundred pounds in ready Money; 
but his Estate, if he be a Farmer, consists in Land, Corn, or 
Cattle, and Husbandry Implements. . . . Suppose the person 
possessing and managing the Farm to have attained to a Stock 
of Money over and above what is necessary for the carrying on 
the Concern of his Farm, Who would not count him a ridiculous 
fool, to let his Money lie in his Chest idle. ... Pie might with 
his money have bought Goods in one Market where they were 
cheap, and carried them to another Market, where they were 
dearer, and so together with the benefit of the Carriage, have 
added so much more to his Stock”. Reading this at the present 
day, one might think that at last a perfectly sane and practical 
view of the actual conditions had been hit upon, and incidentally 
also a keen criticism of what is generally believed to be the 
usual mercantilist approach; but this would be a mistaken 
conclusion.® 

3. DISREGARD OF CONSUMPTION 

It is impossible to obtain a clear understanding of the prevailing 
ideas from a comparison of dicta such as these. For if the treatment 

° Mun, A Discourse of Trade from England onto the East Indies ist ed. 49 f. — 
Coke, Treatise 111 -, England’s Impronements (Lond. 1675) unpag. Intro. — [Schrot- 
ter] ch. 29 §3 (i3t ed. 363!,). — Petty, Verbum Sapienti eh. i, 2, 5, 6; Political 
Anthmetick ch. i ; Quantulumcmque concerning Money, Q,. 23 (Econ. Writings, ed. 
Hull, I 105-34, 259, II 446). — ^Davenant, Discourses (note 6 prev. ch.) II 
59 ff., 358!., cp. (for the next paragraph in the text) I 12, 221, II 96, loi, 
163. — [Papillon] op. cU.; for the authorship cp. Macaulay, History of England, 
ch. 18 (orig. edn., IV, Lond. 1855, 140 note). 
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by these writers is considered ns a whole, it is seen almost invariably 
that they aim at something other tlian what airpcars to follow 
logically from their general observations. 

This is particularly true of Mun and his friends and successors, 
Let us tahe, for instance, the last and apparently most com’incing 
of the quotations given above, the one from the pamphlet ascribed 
to Papillon. The conclusion he arrives at is ; “Supi)ose a Foreign- 
place where Commodities cannot be purchased but with Money 
or Bullion, and that 100 thousand jnuinds in Bullion laid out 
there, should purchase such quantities of Goods as would yield 
on sale in some other Foreign-parts 200, io 250 thousand pounds, to 
be returned to England', were it not the Kingdom’s interest to 
embrace so gainful a Trade?” (my italics). It is thus clear that 
in this case, too, the final gain of the country is considered to be 
the additional amount of “treasure”, and that the previous 
argument was put forward simply to fortify the ordinary position 
of the East India merclrant, i.e. that bullion should be allowed 
to go out of the country in order to biing in more of it in exchange, 
Davenant’s writings are of .special interest, both because he is 
certainly governed by a scientific si)iril to a larger degree than 
the mass of pamphleteers and, even more, bw'au.se he, tlic typical 
eclectic, tries to blend the old and the new, more so piu'haps than 
anyone else. Thus, though he look into accoiinl, as lias just been 
shown, all kinds of material and non-maienal objoets of wealth, 
this did not prevent him from remarking, for in, stance, that if 
money is taken out of the country, “ ’tis not tlic yubstance of such 
particular Persons . . . but ’tis the Riches of the whole People, 
consider’d in a Body together, that goes away”. And this en- 
lightened mercantilist, standing on the threshold of laissez-faire, 
went so far as to emphasize that it was more profitable to have a 
war inside than outside the country, because if carried on abroad 
it drew money out of the country. Only when the mercantilist 
arguments are thus followed up is it possible to piece together 
the picture of economic relationships which they represent, 
leaving aside the choice of isolated observations. These relation- 
ships are by no means so simple that the mercantilist views of 
them become inexplicable ; though this of course does not neces- 
sarily mean that they were right in any sense of the word. 

In the third part {v.s. 1 18 fF.) it has been shown how very much ' 
the sale of commodities was considered an end in itself. Of course 
this also acquired the greatest importance in the treatment of 
money. The consequence was that consumption, or the satisfaction 
of demand as such, was not regarded as of any importance. 
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Contrariwise, the disposition of the productive forces in the country 
was not considered an economic element of cost at all. It was 
thought that nothing was to be gained from the economic point 
of view by increased home consumption and that in no case was 
any ihternal supply of the factors of production required. For 
example, so late and enlightened a writer as Simon Clement 
(1695), who came under the influenee of Locke, stated explicitly 
that he did not count as expenditure what was used at home. As 
a result, exchange within the country or domestic trade was 
believed to be incapable of producing wealth, for one person’s 
profit was counter-balanced by another person’s loss, and the 
transaction was nothing more than a “commutation” or a 
transference from one pocket to another. At the most one could 
have said, with Schrotter, as in the passage quoted, that such 
trading made people happy but not rich, or, with Mathias de 
Saint-Jean, that foreign trade “fattens” the natives while domestic 
trade only provides them with sustenance. But while exchange, 
in so far as it catered for human wants, was thus considered 
unimportant, or at any rate not conducive to wealth, it was 
believed that wealth could always be acquired by going beyond 
the boundaries of one’s own country. Everything gained in this 
way by native production was regarded as net profit for the 
country, without allowing for the sacrifice in the form of appli- 
cation of the productive forces within the country. On the other 
hand it was always preferable to produce a commodity at home, 
be it procurable never so cheaply from abroad. 

One mercantilist writer after another calculated the country’s 
profit in such a way that only the purchasing price of the foreign 
raw materials (or commodities in general) were reckoned as 
outlay, while the costs arising from freighting in native ships or 
from trading expenditure in general were calculated as part of 
the country’s profits. This profit consequently grew bigger and 
. bigger the more distant and expensive the actual trade. Mun 
and his disciples excelled in computations of this nature. Clement, 
for example, averred that if the requirements of a country’s troops 
abroad were satisfied with native commodities, which cost 20 
per cent more than they would have done if bought on the spot, 
the gain in any case amounted to 80 per cent over that of the 
other method. Writers in a silver-producing country like Austria 
(particularly von Hornigk and von Schrotter) estimated that an 
amount of silver corresponding exactly in value to its cost of 
production was as profitable to the state as a 100 per cent profit 
to a private person and that a return equivalent to only half the 

MercanUhsm — Vol II q . 
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cost of production must therefore mean a 50 pci' cent profit. 
It was then easy for mercantilist authors to quote numerous 
eases which, in their opinion, involved profit for the state though 
loss for merchants and produccts. Von Hornigk, for example, 
who was essentially a man of the world, made no secret (In his 
Ocsteueich ilhei AUes, warn n mn will, 1684) of the fact that the 
silver mine recommended by him was no busines.s for a private 
person, “whom a business of that kind would speedily and 
effectively bring into bankruptcy”. 

The central part of thi.s argument was admissible even if the 
connection between import and export were not overlooked. All 
import could not indeed be i ejected; for as has already been 
shown in the third part, imports were often regarded as a means 
for making other countries willing to accept one’s exports. This 
was emphasized for example by Mun,as well as in an instruction 
to an official committee ofincpiiry (1622) of the .same period, and 
later also in Davenant and Cary. On occasions, foreign trade 
was even conceived as an cxcliange of goods. This was so in the 
writings of such varied celebrities as Jean Bocliti, in his monetary 
tract of 15C8, John Law, in the book in which as a young man 
(1705) he laid the basis of his “sy.slcm”, and likewise his eontcni- 
porary Bernard Mandcville, in the. prose conmieiiLary to one of 
the most widely discussed writings of llic iBlh century, the Fable 
of the Bees (1714), which has already been freiiueully mentioned 
in these pages. But so long as import was not considered a means 
for the provision of goods, but an indirext method for the disposal 
of them, the underlying attitude remained undiangcd. 

If we attempt to pursue this argument to its logical conclusion, 
it is obvious that the outcome could be nothing other than 
“treasure”. For in the first place any amount of native productive 
power could be used up without any cost to the c;ountry, and 
secondly, it was believed that riches were not increased if this 
“cost-free” power led to a greater supply of goods from abroad. 
Consequently all that remained was to direct the productive 
powers to the acquisition of money and precious metals. This 
could be done either directly (in silver-producing countries) 
by mining, without regard to the small return in relation to the 
capital and labour invested ; or the same result could be effected 
indirectly by export— whether or not occasioned in that case by 
import, though if so, the import would have to be of smaller value 
than the export; in any case, it would have to yield a balance 
of precious metals. If the premises were once accepted or, rather, 
were not considered demonstrably mistaken, there was nothing 
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remarkable in the conclusions. For there was, then, practically 
no alternative than to consider the acquisition of precious metals 
desirable, irrespective entirely of whether they would later 
have a function to fulfil or not. This may appear paradoxical; 
but the logical consequence of so facile a notion was, in fact, 
paradoxical. 

] For two centuries, wi'iters on economics were unanimous in 
. the belief that the argument here outlined was sound. To quote 
them all would only be to repeat the same thesis ad nauseam. 

Among the writers of the early i6th century, we find the notion 
either formulated in general terms or implied, as a necessary basis 
for the argument as applying to concrete cases : thus in Clement 
Armstrong and the probably later Thomas Starkey, in his 
imaginary dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, 
as well as in Hales in A Discourse of the Common Weal (1549). In 
the 1 7th century we find it, in England, in both works of Mun, 
and even in Sir William Petty — ^in whom, however, it was not 
so prominent as in most of the others, as well as, of course, in 
Britannia Languens. Among the French supporters of the view there 
was Mathias de Saint-Jean, and among the Austrian, Hornigk 
and Schrotter, to mention but a few. I know of no mercantilist 
analysis which opposed this argument or attempted to replace 
it by another. A partial exception must, perhaps, be made in the 
case of Davenant, when, following his usual reasoning, he tried 
apparently to show that the building up of capital was as much 
an end in itself as money. He thus asserted, on the one hand, like 
all his predecessors, that with regard to domestic consumption 
the profit of the one was the loss of the other, and that freights 
were pure profit even if the freight costs were higher than the 
freight revenues, while all foreign consumption he considered an 
equally clear and assured profit. On the other hand, he considered 
the national gain to be that part of the imports which the nation 
does not consume, “but either lays up in Commodities, or some 
such adequate Treasure”. The fundamental orthodoxy of this 
would-be heretic is significant. 

Adam Smith, therefore, was not by any means tilting at wind- 
mills when he wrote : “Consumption is the sole end and purpose 
of all production . . . But ... the mercantile system . . . 
seems to consider production, and not consumption as the ulti- 
mate end and object of all industry and commerce.” ® 


« On the outlook as a whole: [Armstrong], ed. Pauli 32, ed. Tudor Econ. 
Docs, HI 105. — Starkey, A Diatogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset 
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4. THE IDEA OE SURPIAIS 

The mercantilists had, however, another and more funda- 
nicntal argument which brought tltem to the noticn of 
“treasure”, still without regard to the use to which it might be 
put. This argument, moreover, was much more plausible in their 
time than it is to-day. It could be called the idea of surplus. It 
was clear to them that just as an indivddual, a country must take 
care that expenditure docs not exceed income, in fact if possible 
must aim at the opposite. The surplus would then be the nation’s 
profit or increase in wealth, while a deficit would be the reverse, 
It is obvious that such a notion presupposed some theoretical 
interest, and therefore could only arise when economic life was 
no longer taken for granted, but was considered a matter for 
reflection and possible improvement. The vital point on which 

(pr. England in the Reign of Kij)g Henry the Eighth, II, ed, J. M. Cowpei, 
Early English Text Society, Exlia .Seiu'.*) XII, lanid. tliyi, ph).‘-[llali'.'!j, 
Discourse of the Common Weal, ed. Eantond (15, 1)4- Mint, Dhiourse itgil. j 
Jingl. Tr, ch. 4, 7, 14 (ed. A.sii)ey, ui 1’., yfi f., 70). Petty, Verhmn fiap. ch. c), , 
Pol. Arilhm. ch. 10 (Econ, Wiiliiigs 1117, .IRl)'- Havcnanl, Dheumn, 1 1 13IJ f,, 
213, 220 11 '., 3841,, 419 (t passim', “An Essay on the Eiist-India-'l'rade” (a.s 
appendixtotheforegoing work) 31 IT.— IM. dt'Kuint-J<'an| 15 1 I'. A conden.sctl 
statement of the conception occurs, too, in a paniphkM by tlu' ratltcr over-rated 
B. de LaiTcmas {Les tresms el riches.ses pom mellre I'Jiital ni .splendeur, Paris 1398, 
21 f.). — [S. Clement], Disc, of Ihe General Pfolions of Money, Tiade, and E.\chanses 
i8j 35. — P. W. V. I-lornigk, Oesterreich dher Aiks, imnn es nur will ch. g, gtli 
rule (Rogensb. ed. 1723, 31 f.). — Sichioller] ch. 29 §3, § 2, 67 §7 (isi 

cd. 163 f., 262, Q92).— Modern parallels; &cc:,c.g.,Fe'itskrift till Pontus Fahlbeck 
den i^. Oki. 1315 (Lund. 1915) 114 ’. “Sweden pay.s nothing for Swedish sugar, 
protected by customs duties, if Swedish raw material, Swedish labour, and 
Swedish capital are employed in the making thereof. Eor fotcign commodities, 
both raw materials, capital and labour must be paid.” 

On the relation between impoits and exports, see Bodin’s work, quoted 
in note 2, unpag. : “ce qui entre en lieu de ce qui sort cause Ic bon maich6 
de ce qui defailloit.” — ^Mun, Engl. Tr. ch, 15 (ed. Ashley, 81). — Instruction 
of 1622 to a commission on the cloth trade pr. Foedera, ed. Ryiner, ist edn. 
XVII 414, — Coke, Treatise I : Wherein is demonstrated that the Church and 
State of England are in Equal Danger with the Trade of It (Lend. 1671) 
54, 60, 62 f.; Treatise III unpag. Introduction: Petitions No. 31, 44, etc. — 
Cary, An Essay on the State of England (Bristol 1695) 52 f., 126. — Davenanl, 
An Essay upon the Probable Methods of Making a People Gamers in the Ballance of 
Trade (Lond. 1699) 46, i27f.~[J,] Law, Considerations sar k commerce et sur 
I’ argent ch. 4, 7 (La Haye 1720, 91 IT., 1651): “Le commerce entre deux 
nations differentes n’est que I’dchange des denrdes,” — Mandeville, The Fabk 
of the Bees: or, Private Vices, Publkk Benefits, Remark (ed. F. B. Kaye, Oxf. 
1924, I 109 If.): “buying is bartering.” — Adam Smith, Wealth of Pfalions, 
Bk. 4 ch. 8 (ed. Cannan 11 159). 
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this argument stood or fell was clearly the question of the tangible 
form in which the surplus or deficit was realized. And the most 
natural thing was to consider this as changes in the amount of 
money. We might almost say that this was a necessary link in 
economic thought under conditions of money economy. In this 
case, too, the conclusion was obviously “treasure”. 

This idea, stated explicitly, recurs continually in mercantilist 
literature and was certainly present everywhere even when it 
was not formulated explicitly in words or figures. Several examples 
taken from such differing periods as can only be found within 
the framework of mercantilism may serve to illustrate the 
point. 

In an extraordinarily lucid and intelligent memorandum 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth, the usual question of the causes of 
an outflow of precious metal was being discussed. The author, 
who remains unknown, gradually leads up to the causa causarum, 
the fundamental basis on which all the others rest, namely, “If 
England would spend less of foreign commodities, than the 
same [native] commodities will pay for, then the remain must of 
necessity be returned of silver or gold ; but if otherwise, then it 
will fare in England in short time, as it doth with a man of great 
yearly living, that spendeth more yearly than his own revenue 
and spendeth of the stock besides.” 

Mun developed the idea at the beginning of his two essays, 
giving figures, in accordance with his excellent business habits. 
An individual with an annual income of £1000, and with £sooo 
ready money in his safe will have lost, he asserts, all his money 
in four years if he spends ^^1500 a year, but he can double his 
wealth in the same time if he only spends ^^500 a year; “which 
rule never faileth likewise in the Commonwealth, but in some 
cases (of no great moment)”. John Locke, the only philosopher 
among the leading economic writers of the period and one of the 
greatest among the philosophers, imagined society in the form of 
the island of Portland, administered on the lines of a public 
estate (Some Considerations of the Consequences of the Lowering of 
Interest, and Raising the Value of Money, 1691). In his example, the 
first proprietor of the island has a surplus of a ,^100 a year, if he 
sells and receives the balance in money ; but his spendthrift son 
does the reverse. The former grows rich and the latter poor ; ergo : 
“We have seen how Riches and Money are got, kept or lost, in 
any Country; and that is by consuming less of Foreign Com- 
modities than what, by Commodities or Labour is paid for.” 
As we see here, the argument remained unchanged from the 
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time of a Tudor politician to the founder of 18th-century 
philosophy.’ 

To-day no comparatively educated person would imagine that 
the normal way of effecting an increase in one’s wealth or capital 
was to place ready money into a safe, or of effecting a decrease 
to take money out of it. To-day he would reckon on the amount 
paid into his banking account or taken from it. Qpite a number 
of people even know that the savings find their way from the 
banks into real capital investments in industry and other com- 
mercial activities. Now it would be a mistake to believe that 
capital invested in the form of the furnishing of credit never 
occurred in Tudor times. On the contrary, it obviously played an 
important part in England even at that time, precisely in industry 
and trade, and there is no doubt that it constantly grew in 
importance later. But it took a long time for people to rid them- 
selves of the feeling that interest was something reprehensible; 
and the hoarding of money clearly went on for a very long time. 
Direct capital investment without the mediation of credit natur- 
ally occurred side by side with credit, and the mercantilist 
writers took passing note of it when it occurred in agriculture 
in the form of land improvements. But it is doubtful whether they 
all realized that this constituted real capital development, 
though it appears from the passage previously quoted that the 
author of the pamphlet ascribed to Papillon did so (z/.j. II 191.)® 
If, then, it is explicable that they frequently pictured an increase 
or a decrease in wealth as a change in “treasure”, then it is also 
equally clear how they took the salto mortak — which is quite 
evident in the quotation from Locke — from the increase in 
capital to surplus in foreign trade. For what was conceived 
to be the only admissible form of surplus, i.e. “treasure”, could 

’ Memorandum, of the time of Elizabeth' pr. Schanz, Engl. Handelspolitik 
II 649. — Mun, Discourse if.; Engl. Tr. ch. 2 (ed. Ashley, 8) — Locke, the 
essay quoted in the text (in Several Papers relating to Money, Interest and Trade, 
etc., Lend. 1696, [Ij s6f.). — Cp. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Bk. 4 ch 3, 
who comes to the conclusion that there is a distinction between the balance of 
trade and “the balance of annual produce and consumption” (ed. Carman 
I 461). 

“ On the granting of credit in the Tudor period : R. H Tawney’s introduc- 
tion to Th. Wilson, A Discourse upon Usury (Lond. 1925) 19, 43-60 ; for a later 
standpoint cp. Child, A Discourse cone. Trade (note 4 in ch. 1)19: “most of our 
Trade being carried on by young men that take up money at interest.” — On 
the hoarding of money, e.g. Macaulay, History of England, ch. 19, 20 (ist ed. 
IV, Lond, 1855, 32O1 490 ff.). — On land improvements (in connection with 
the rate of interest), e.g. [Sir Th. Culpeper], A Tract against Usurie (1621), 
repr. in Child, op. cit. sas ff., and Child himself, op. cit. 49 
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be achieved in a country without silver or gold mines only by 
this kind of trade. 

On the other hand, as the following will demonstrate, the 
mercantilists were very doubtful as to the utility of an amassed 
treasure. But precisely for this reason, a surplus of precious metals 
was considered more valuable for society than it would have been 
if it came to private individuals ; for society could dispose of the 
metals in other ways than by hoarding them : it could allow them 
to circulate. And so a solution, the treatment of which belongs 
to the next chapter, was reached. 

It is now clear that the insistence on the part of the mercan- 
tilists upon an increase in circulation need not in the least have 
been rooted in any insufficient supply of the circulating medium. 
Increased circulation was required in order to dispose of the 
desired influx of money and precious metals. And that influx 
was considered the only way of increasing the wealth of the 
country. There was an undeniable, if somewhat fantastic, logic 
in this argument. Once this is clarified, we need no longer suppose 
that a peculiar state of affairs prevailed, corresponding to the 
mercantilists’ theoretical outlook. 


5. MONEY AS CAPITAL AND REVENUE 

The notions outlined here show that money was identified with 
capital. This moreover is very natural. Even to-day we have “the 
money market”, “dear money”, and “cheap money” as reminders 
of these notions which recur again and again in various forms. 
The explanation is primarily that provision of capital and credit 
in a money economy nearly always takes place in the form of 
general purchasing power, i.e. of money, and is not measured 
in quantities of other material objects. A more profound analysis 
would also consider the strong and manifold connection between 
money and capital, which consists in the fact that changes in the 
value of money on the one hand, and variations in the rate of 
interest from the equilibrium rate of interest on the other, are 
closely linked up : the effect of supernormal and subnormal rates 
of interest on the value of money, and on the other hand the 
possibility of lowering the rate of interest through an increase in 
the quantity of money. No other branch of economics has been 
more beset with confusion and misunderstanding, and it would 
indeed have been remarkable if the new economic thought had 
found the correct solution from the start. We could not really 
expect anything else than that money and capital should be 
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identified with one another, and it is moreover easy to realize 
that this identification differed little from that of money and 
wealth. The latter identification acquires, for this reason, a further 
explanation. 

The position of the more perspicacious mercantilists was in 
this respect, as in many others, perfectly clear within certain 
limits. For them, money was — to use the terminology of to-day — 
a factor of production, on the same footing as land, sometimes 
regarded as “artificial” wealth as distinct from the “natural” 
wealth; interest on capital was the payment for the renting of 
money similar to rent for land. In so far as mercantilists sought 
to discover objective reasons for the height of the rate of interest 
— and they did so more and more during the period — they found 
such reasons in the total quantity of money. Many of the quota- 
tions brought hitherto illustrate this; and it is of paramount 
importance for the subject matter of this chapter. From the 
abundant material available, only the most typical examples 
will be selected, so as to demonstrate first and foremost how lasting 
this notion was, how deep-rooted and independent of practical 
considerations. To separate the two constituent parts of thc' 
notion — money as a factor of production and interest as deter-; 
mined by the amount of mone^^is an unnecessary labour. ' 

Both of the protagonists in the struggle over monetary policy 
and the East India trade in the early 1620‘s in England were in 
entire agreement on this point. Gerard Malynes stated, giving 
detailed reason for his assertion, that “Plenty of money decreaseth 
usury in price or rate” {Lex Mercatoria and Maintenance of Free 
Trade, 1622). His truculent and rather unscrupulous adversary, 
Edward MIsselden, replied that “The remedy for Usury may be 
plenty of money” {Free Trade, or the Meanes to make Trade Florish, 
same year) , Of two leading writers of half a century later, Child, 
the omnipotent leader of the East India Company and its most 
skilful advocate, discussed (1668) the question of how far the legal 
maximum rate of interest, which he emphatically demanded, 
would result in drawing “the money” of the Dutch away from 
England. He found a remedy for this dreaded disadvantage in 
the easier transference of bills of debt, if these were used as 
currency, for this, he said, “will certainly supply the defect of 
at least one-half of all the ready money we have in use in the 
nation”. Petty, the other writer, who was entirely unaffected 
by the clash of interests, was in agreement with the rest when he 
explained the “natural" fall in the rate of interest from to per 
cent to 6 per cent by the increase in the amount of money {Politi- 
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cal Arithmetick, 1676), and advised lending at interest as an appro- 
priate remedy for a country with too much “Coin” {Qiiantulum- 
cunque concerning Money, 1682). Still later, towards the end of the 
century, Davenant spoke at length of the “Radical Moisture”, 
which was presumably equivalent to capital, in the modern sense 
of the term — it occurs, too, in Malynes — and at the same time he 
was obviously interested in real national wealth. But, like Petty, 
this did not prevent him from explaining the decrease in the 
rate of interest as due to “a greater quantity of money got some 
way or other into the Kingdom” (1698). 

This reasoning, naturally enough, was by no means confined 
to England. Several years later (1701 and 1706), for example, 
French merchants and statesmen complained of the prevailing 
scarcity of coin {disette des espkes) as the cause of the high interest 
rates, and they were anxious to lower the rate of usury by increas- 
ing the circulation of money. 

In the 1690’s inflationist aims were given a most powerful 
fillip, as will be examined more closely in the following chapter. 
The relation between these aims and the identification of money 
and capital is obvious. From the theoretical point of view, a 
much admired little pamphlet by John Asgill, entitled Several 
Assertions Proved in Order to Create Another Species of Money than 
Gold and Silver (1696), is particularly interesting in this connec- 
tion. Its reasoning is, indeed, quite impossible, but none the less 
it provided, on the whole, an accurate picture of the consequences 
of a fall in the rate of interest ; and by combining this with the 
notion that the rate of interest was dependent on the quantity 
of money, it arrived at its extremely characteristic conclusion. 
The argument was as follows. Like several of the “projectors” 
of that time, Asgill had made what he called the invention of 
issuing paper money against security in the form of land— the 
most famous instance of which occurred a century later, during the 
French Revolution, in the form of the assignats. Now Asgill, in 
accordance with almost all mercantilist writers, wanted to make 
the value of land as high as possible, and he found his “invention” 
of invaluable assistance because it would lower the rate of 
interest and, if it achieved its theoretical object, would abolish 
interest completely. This would make land “inestimable”, i.e. 
give it infinite value. So as not to arouse exaggerated hopes, 
Asgill added prudently, "But this is the Invention perfected, which 
we must not promise ourselves to see. I only mention it, to show 
that the falling of interest by this invention, will be a growing 
improvement to lands, even to an infinity.” Such arguments 

G* 
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as these should surely give pause to those who look upon the tenets 
of mercantilism as expressions of the actual conditions of the time ; 
for in fact, they are something quite different: they are bold 
conclusions drawn from theoretical notions. The admiration 
aroused by the writings of Asgill and the many who thought like 
him proves sufficiently that they represented widely held views 

Another train of thought, rooted in the same fundamental 
economic outlook, is adequately represented by the Austrian 
von Schrotter. He was one of those who, throughout, used the 
term “capital” in referring to what properly belonged to money 
and money alone, as for instance when he said “and thus a prince 
can use the whole capital of the country, and even more than what 
the whole capital is worth \sic\, if only he uses it up again and 
puts it into circulation among the people”. While this may be 
true of money as used in exchange for different goods and ser- 
vices each time, Schrotter apparently believed that the same 
material objects might be consumed several times, rather like 
Eber Sarimner in the Nordic saga, who rose again every time he 
had been devoured by the gods. The idea is very difficult to uproot. 
In the Dutch literature, for example, it occurred in the belief 
that a war could support itself for an unlimited period if only 
money remained in the country — a belief which recurred in 
literally the same form among prominent German economists 
during the last war, and in both cases was due to the confusion 
of real capital objects with money. For if money itself is “con- 
sumed”, this simply means that it passes into someone else’s 
possession, and this process may continue indefinitely. No elaborate 
explanation is required to show that things do not work out 
so favourably in the case of material objects which are employed 
in the upkeep of a prince’s court, for the maintenance of soldiers, 
or for the manufacture of munitions.® 

** Malynes, Consvetudo, vel Lex Mercatona, Part II ch, ii (ist cd. Lond. 1622, 
335), cp. Part I ch. 5 and Part II ch. 2 (isted, 64, 266), and Maintenance of 
Free Trade (Lond 1622) g8. — Misselden, op. at. 116 f — Child, A Mew Discourse 
of Trade, Preface (unpag.) and A Discourse cone. Trade, repr in the previous 
work 15. — Petty, Pol. Arithm. ch. 6; Quaniulumeunque Ques. 27 (Econ. Writings 
I 304, II 446). — ^Davenant, Discourses on the Publick Revenues, II 12, 23, 57, 96, 
316 — -Des Casaux du Hallay, merchant of Nantes, to the contrdleur gSndral 
1701 (“la disette pi^sente des esp^ces et . . . le prix excessif qu’en retirent 
pour intdrSt ceux qui le doiment dans le commerce”) ; the contr. gSn. to the 
Intendant in Champagne 1706 ("chercher toutes sortes de voies pour rendre 
Pespdee plus commune dans le public, afin que, si I’on ne pent pas empdeher 
tout k fait ces usures, ou en diminue au moins le prix”) — ^pr. Correspondance 
des contrSleurs giniraux, ed, Boislisle II No. 332, 984. — Asgill, esp. Themes 10 
& 12 (Reprints of Econ. Tracts, Balt. 1905, ig ff.) ; cp, Defoe’s enthusiastic 
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From, the point of view of the relationship between money 
and capital there is no mercantilist author more interesting than 
John Locke. What places him in so unique a position is the fact 
that his philosophic training enabled him at times to attain 
a clarity of argument unparalleled among other mercantilist 
writers. At the same time, since his general outlook was mer- 
cantilist in every respect, one may obtain from him a clearer 
picture of this outlook than from any other writer, at least in those 
matters with which he deals. The contrast between Locke and his 
younger contemporary, Davenant, is, in this respect, particu- 
larly marked. The latter was confused and inconsistent, partly 
perhaps just because he was far more open to post-mercantilist 
ideas than Locke. One of the two points which Locke discusses, 
with a lucidity unexcelled in mercantilist illustration, is precisely 
the relation of money to capital. He was a devastating critic of 
the demand for a maximum rate of interest, which had its most 
talented advocate in his contemporary Child. This illustrates 
afresh the fundamental agreement in outlook, even where there 
were great differences in practical demands. The same situation 
reappears in the case of John Law ; for in spite of the tempera- 
mental differences between Law and Locke, between the daring 
speculator and the staid scholar, and in spite of the criticism 
levelled by Law against the famous philosopher, he was yet 
powerfully influenced by Locke, and not least, on this particular 
point, by Locke’s ideas on money. 

The point of departure in Locke’s argument was the identity 
of capital and money, and this conception persists throughout 
Locke’s book from the first page to the last. “The natural Value 
of Money,” he wrote, “as it is apt to yield such an yearly Income 
by Interest, depends on the whole quantity of the then passing 
Money of the Kingdom, in proportion to the whole Trade of the 

judgment {An Essay upon Projects, Lond. 1697, 67), which does not by any 
means stand alone : “Mr. John Asgill ... in a small tract entitled . . . has 
so distinctly handled this very Case [a bank founded upon land as security] 
with such strength of Argument, such clearness of Reason, such a Judgment, 
and such a Style, as all the Ingenious part of the World must acknowledge 
themselves extremely Oblig’d to him for that Piece.” For the sake of complete- 
ness, I might add that Asgill did not mean what a modem economist would 
tend to read into his argument, i.e. that the rate of capitalization (the 
inverted rate of interest^ becomes infimtely high if the rate of interest falls to 
zero. — S[chrotLer] ch. 7 § 7 (ist ed. 68). — Comparisons between natural and 
artificial wealth m the above sense to be found, e.g., in A Discourse of Money 
(Lond. i6g6) 21, ascribed on very dubious grounds to J. Briscoe. — ^Laspeyres, 
Gesch. d. volksw. Anschauungen der Niederlander 138. — For modern parallels, 
sec my book Vaildskrigets ekonomi (Sthlm. 1915) 153. 
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Kingdom, (i.e.) the general Vent of all the Commodities.” The 
rate of interest, in other words, is determined by the amount of 
money which, according to Locke, determined the value of money 
or the level of prices. “In Money there is a double Value,” he 
says at another point, “• . . as it is capable [first] by its Interest 
to yield us such an yearly Income ; and in this it has the Nature 
of Land, the Income of one being called Rent, of the other, 
Use” ; secondly, “Money has a Value, as it is capable by Exchange 
to procure us the Necessities or Conveniences of Life ; and in this 
it has the Nature of a Commodity”. Here there is no possible 
ambiguity that money is considered partly, to use modern ter- 
minology, a factor of production, on the same footing as land and, 
like land, capable of yielding an annual profit, and partly a 1 
general means of exchange. With perfect consistency, Locke 
concluded his refutation of the arguments in favour of a maximum 
rate of interest in the following terms ; “All the imaginable ways 
of increasing Money in any Country are these two : Either to 
dig it in Mines of our own, or to get it from our Neighbours. 
That 4, per cent is not of the nature of the Deming-rod [divining- 
rod], or Virgula Divina, able to discover Mines of Gold and Silver, 

I believe will easily be granted me. The way of getting from 
Foreigners, is either by force, borrowing, or Trade” — and 
since 4. per cent did not possess this power either, he considered 
his thesis proved. Locke’s argument would be irrefutable if capital 
really were synonymous with money, and interest with the price 
for the loan of money; as this is not so, it is entirely irrelevant.^ 

On its own assumptions, the mercantilist argument was thus 
applied with perfect clarity, so far as it went, and the reasons 
for the increase in the stock of money satisfactorily given. If a 
greater quantity of money was to have the same importance for 
the economic life of a country as an increased amount of land 
or other natural materials, then obviously no further proof was 
required as to its desirability. The wealth of society obviously 
grew, in that case, with the quantity of money. But if further proof 
of his conception was nevertheless required, a Very powerful 
proof was to be found in the belief that in this way the high rate ( 
of mterest, which was universally attacked, could be lowered, 
even though interest as such had already proved ineradicable. 
Of course, if asked point-blank, the mercantilists would certainly 1 
not have said that money could produce commodities in the 
same way as land could. They merely omitted to carry their 
ideas to their logical conclusion and thus acquired what 
Locke (see above, note 7) 49, 52, 71 f,, ia8. — On Law, see below esp. 251 . 
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was in their eyes an unsliEikable support for their monetary 
policy. 

By considering the matter from a point of view opposite to 
that of most mercantilist writers, and further illustrating this 
mercantilist ideology in the sphere of money, it is possible to 
obtain an even clearer impression of how deeply rooted these 
notions were. An opportunity for doing this is provided by 
Johann Joachim Becher, the most original thinker among German 
mercantilists and the most remarkable personality in the whole 
of the economic literature of that time. In striking contrast with 
the best known among the English writers, who were sober men 
of business, Becher was a surgeon, chemist, and alchemist, 
inexhaustible in his supply of invective against his adversaries, 
a projector, a dreamer and a fanatic all combined. He would 
sometimes let fly at princes, whose good favour he nevertheless 
curried, and at other times would even direct scathing attacks 
on the practical aims of the mercantilist system itself, employing 
arguments that were surprisingly revolutionary for the lyth 
century. In 1668 he brought out his most famous work, which 
later went through a number of editions, the Politiscke Discurs 
von den eigentlichen Ursachen des Auff~ und Abmhmens der Stadt, Ldnder 
under Republicken, setting forth, in the main, orthodox mercantilist 
views. A short while later, in 1669, he published an extremely 
peculiar little book of an entirely different nature called Moral 
Discurs von den eigentlichen Ursachen des Glucks und Unglucks, which 
was completely overlooked by his contemporaries. There followed 
in 1678 his Psychosophia oder Seelen-Weisheit, a book similar in 
character, but somewhat wider in scope. In both the latter, Becher 
put forward ideals of a semi-Rousseauesque, and at the same 
time communist complexion, long before Rousseau was born. 
In them he broke a lance with the problems of practical mercan- 
tilism, not only as regards the princes’ craving for money revenues, 
but also as regards their endeavours to increase the quantity of 
money. From our point of view, the important thing is that these 
very heresies concerning practical policy prove quite clearly that 
even Becher regarded economic affairs in no way different from 
his contemporaries. He reproduced the universally held beliefs, 
but in a so to speak inverted form. 

Like many another Utopian, Becher regarded money itself as 
the primary evil. “Thus it is money’s father who tyrannises the 
world and it happens that he becomes great and owns slaves; 
many thousands of unfortunate people must suffer under the 
spectre of money. For if there were no money it could not but 
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follow that we should all be equal and happy.” “Money is the 
cause of all idleness and slavery. He who has money will not work, 
but pays for work. . . . Contrariwise he who has no money, 
therefore becomes a slave. . . . Thus is money the mainspring 
and source of all sloth, slavery and many other attendant evils.” 
If money (or its currency) were abolished, “all would then become 
equal, and no one would any longer wish to serve another but 
all would have to work”. Labour would take the place of money, 
a thing which everyone could possess and he who had not such 
money might well be despised. What Becher calls money in these 
passages quoted from the Mo 7 al Discurs was clearly capital. Any 
possible doubt may be allayed by the interesting comparison of 
this passage with an idea taken from his conception of a Utopia 
(elaborated in detail in his Psychosophia) . “A stock of money,” 
he says, “must be accumulated to make a start during one or two 
years.” 

What he evidently means by this is that his Utopian society 
would have to live during its early years from an accumulated 
stock, before communistic production had gathered steam. Money 
as a means of exchange was no more necessary at the beginning 
than later. It is likewise evident that the nature, and even the 
existence, of means of exchange must have been altogether irrele- 
vant with regard to the possibility of living without work, which 
was precisely the state of affairs which Bccher wanted to abolish ; 
this is most easily seen from the fact that slavery was anything but 
a creation of an economy of exchange. What Becher intended was 
to do away with capital and thus remove any possibility of 
unearned income, and this he meant to bring about by abolishing 
money. His bitter criticism of society, therefore, contains precisely 
the same theoretical conception as that to be found in the 
respectable bourgeois mercantilists, who were in complete 
harmony with those social principles of the 17th century that 
Becher turned against. The contrast in social ideals thus did 
not prevent complete agreement in theoretical outlook.^’- 

The identification of money and capital is very closely related 
to the identification of money and income, that is the belief that 

Becher, Moral Discurs (Fratikf. a. M. 1669) 150!., 157-60, Psychosophia, 
Ques. n6 (and ed. undated, m f.). Of the former, which is said to be very 
rare, one copy is to be found in the Royal Library at Stockholm, unfortunately 
without the name of its former possessor. It must be emphasized that these 
books do not at all owe their importance to their influence upon contem- 
porary thought, for that was probably nil, but to the light they throw upon the 
Workings of the mind of one of the foremost mercantilist writers. 
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I income consists in money because it is expressed in money. This 
belief was only to be expected, but it was pregnant with conse- 
quences 

Less of it is to be found, perhaps, in Petty’s writings than in 
those of any other mercantilist. That he was able to steer clear 
of the belief was undoubtedly due to the methods of his political 
arithmetic. They led him to emphasize, in the earlier of his two 
treatises on Ireland {Political Anatomy of Inland, written about 
1671-73, published 1691), that money, in England just as in Ire- 
land, was no more than a tenth part of the annual “expense”, 
or what to-day would be called the annual revenue of the country. 
From this fact Petty drew two conclusions, firstly, that a doubling 
of “cash”, by destroying half of the “wealth”, was obviously 
bad economy; secondly, that both must increase in the same 
proportion. In this diagnosis only the substitution of wealth for 
“expense” (income) is unwarranted — otherwise it is quite con- 
sistent. But at least a few years earlier (in Verbum Sapienii, written 
in 1665, though published in the same year as the previous work) 
even Petty had shown a fairly strong inclination to identify 
money and income. For among the various and manifold virtues 
of money, he naively includes the following : “It beautifies the 
whole, although more especially the particular persons that have 
it in plenty.” Since Petty could not possibly have meant that 
these fortunate beings adorned their persons with gold or silver 
coins like gypsies, he must obviously have been thinking of their 
money income ; but that did not prevent the argument from being 
part of the discussion on the quantity of money in the country. 
The majority of mercantilists, however, obscured the facts to a 
much larger extent. 

In evidence of this are the quotations from Becher, given above, 
as also Schrotter’s conception of “capital” ; for what Schrotter 
called capital was in fact more in the nature of income. Becher 
manifested the same confusion in another connection. In the 
latter part of his lifetime he attacked alchemy — ^though he still 
believed in its practicability — ^with the argument that nobody 
would make shoes or bake bread any longer if he were able to 
manufacture gold. A good parallel may be drawn in this connec- 
tion to a later author, who was also preoccupied with the 
economic fundamentals of society but had totally different 
practical attitude. I refer to Mandeville, who, in explaining 
his favourite notion that it was dangerous to give working people 

I an opportunity for saving, said, “It would be easier ... to live 

' without money than without Poor, for who would do the work?” 
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That even money would not provide anything for the poor man 
to live on if all people abstained from working was a consideration 
which he, just as much as Bechcr, overlooked. 

Of greater practical importance was the elTect of this confusion, 
treated in Part II, on the principles of public finance, particu- 
larly with regard to the amount of money sufficient for the pay- 
ment of taxes. Discussions on the point usually set out from the 
idea that in drawing its revenues the crown distrained on a 
corresponding part of the quantity of money in the country. 
For this reason Clement Armstrong in the 1530’s believed that 
just as much precious metal must be imported from abroad as 
the king wished to raise from the people. For the same reason 
Colbert in 1670 entered upon his lengthy disquisitions upon the 
relationship of the total amount of taxation to the quantity of 
money in circulation. And for the same reason, too, Davenant 
in 1698 considered it necessary to impose less heavy taxation on 
outlying English counties, because money in his opinion was 
accumulating in London. It is not difficult to see how the per- 
petually impecunious govei’nments during the period of mercan- 
tilism must have been led by such notions into directing their 
policy to the gaining of as large as possible a store of the precious 
metals as a necessary condition for an increase in revenue; 
Colbert’s endeavours in that direction have been noticed in the 
second part. 

These views of the politicians had some reality behind them, 
more particularly because of the difficulty in some countries of 
collecting taxes in money instead of in kind. To the extent that 
this was the case, the problem belongs to the next chapter. 

The conception is illustrated still further from a new and | 
theoretically very instructive angle by the mercantilists’ belief 
that whenever money changes hands it creates new income. 
Schrotter was expressing a generally accepted mercantilist idea 
in particularly clear terms when he wrote; “The more a manu- 
facture causes money to pass from one hand to another (which 
we call exchange) the more useful it is to the country, for so many 
people does it maintain”, or in another passage: “Through 
the exchange of money the sustenance of so many people is multi- 
plied.” Schrotter thus believed that, because every time money 
changed its owner it represented one income after another, it 
itself was what provided sustenance in proportion to the number of j 
harvds through which it passed. In this he expressed one aspect ‘ 
of the deep-rooted belief in the “utility of luxury” and the evil ‘ 
of thrift. Thrift, in fact, was regarded as the cause of unemploy- ‘ 
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men.1, and for two reasons ; in the first place, because real income 
was believed to diminish by the amount of money which did not 
enter into exchange, and secondly, because saving was believed 
to withdraw money from circulation — ^this latter point of view is 
not discussed here. It was thus perfectly consistent of Schrdtter 
to head his sixth chapter “Horo a prince should limit his thiiff\ 
In 1695 the same argument was put forward by Cary with even 
greater clarity, if that were possible. He stated that if everybody 
spent more, all would obtain larger incomes “and might then 
live more plentifully”. There then arose, in his opinion, a “flux 
of wealth”, “causing variety of Fashions, which add Wings 
to Men’s Inventions’’.^^ 

• What this shows is what would naturally be expected, although 
it is not in general emphasized. The root of the customary mer- 
cantilist outlook was not grounded specifically in the identifica- 
tion of money and capital, but throughout in an entirely explicable, 
though no less fateful difficulty of distinguishing between Juno 
and the cloud, between money and what money represented. 


6. THE ACCUMULATION OF TREASURE 

Apart from the many possibilities, treated above, of confusing 
money with what it represented' — apart, too, from its function 
as a means of exchange, referred to in the next chapter — a third 
reason for the interest taken in money and the precious metals 
may be considered, namely their use as treasure in the literal 
sense of the word, a stock of highly priced, easily realized objects, 
kept primarily with an eye to exchanging them for indispensable 
commodities in times of crisis. It might perhaps be expected that 

Petty, Pol. Amt. of Irel. ch. 1 1 , Verbum Sapienti ch. 5 (Econ. Writings I 
192!., 1 13) — ^Becher, Psychosophta, Ques. 118 (p. 126). — ^Mandeville, Remark 
Q, (I 193!.). — [Armstrong], ed. Pauli 61, 67, ed. Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill 115, 
120 — Colbert- see above 47!. — ^Davenant, Discourses I 52!, 59, 238. — 
S[chrotter] ch. 6 and 17 §§ 6, ii (1st ed. 58, ii i, 115). — Caiy, An Essay on the 
State of England, in relation to Its Trade,ntc. (Lond 1695) 14811. — It would be 
tempting to take up in this connection the distinction between “investment” 
and “saving”, so much discussed during the great depiession of 1929/33. But 
this would take me loo far afield, and it does not appear to be necessary. 
Even if the explanations given along these lines have been correct with regard 
to present-day difficulties, I do not think that they would cover any important 
part of mercantilist views and facts. That “panics” and credit dislocations may 
have had something to do with the way of looking at money in the 17 th cen- 
tury is pointed out in the next chapter (v.i. 222 f.) , but the fundamental unity 
in mercantilist doctrine during a long period clearly points to an explanation 
unconnected with occasional occurrences. 
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this idea was an important moUve behind mercantilist monetary 
policy ; but, broadly speaking, this was not the case. 

The chief importance of the accumulation of treasure would 
be its availability as war treaswe in the hands of the state itself. 
It is tempting to regard this as an important aspect of mercan- 
tilism when one remembers that even at the outbreak of the war 
in 1914, the German Empire had a war treasure in Spandau 
of at least 205 million marks, and that the large gold reserves of 
the French and Russian Central Banks were also regarded essen- 
tially as war treasure. Nevertheless, in actual fact, the connection 1 
between the policy of accumulating war treasure and mercantilism 
was very slender. It occurred particularly in Italy at the end of 
the Middle Ages and at the beginning of the i6th century, and 
also in other countries that were economically progressive at 
that time. In the 1580’s, Sixtus the Fifth accumulated a great 
war treasure in the Papal States, which was used up in the first 
year after his death. France under Henry IV and Sully, at the 
beginning of the following century, also tended towards this 
policy. 

In the heyday of mercantilism, however, no accumulation of 
treasure took place in the two leading countries, England and 
France. The countries in which it played a larger part stood 
outside the main stream of development ; their methods of public 
finance were medieval rather than mercantilist. Among them 
were Sweden under Charles XI, towards the end of the 17th 
century, and more particularly Prussia under Frederick William I, 
in the latter case not really until after the period under considera- 
tion here. Even where mercantilists did manifest an interest in 
war treasure for the state it may be seen from this that their 
activity led to no external results of any importance. 

But in point of fact their interest did not amount to much, | 
if we consider the leading spirits of 17th-century mercantilism. ’ 
It is true that the prophets of the arcana of statecraft during 
the Renaissance, like the schoolmen before them, regarded a 
store of treasure in the hands of the prince as an indication of 
financial strength. The German political theorists of the i6th 
and early 17th centuries— Bornitz, Besold, Faust, Klock, Obrecht, 
and so on — devoted a major part of their interests to the idea of 
a “treasure chamber” {aerarium). But the majority of mercantilist 
writers were not thus preoccupied. 

Of the prominent men, only one gave serious consideration to 
the idea of a state treasure — and that was Mun. He devoted several 
small chapters to the question in his second and most famous 
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book, in which he dwelt upon the evils that lay in store for a prince 
who neglected his duty on this point. In Mun’s opinion seven 
hundred thousand pounds sterling ought to be set aside annually 
“to make the Kingdom exceedingly rich and powerful in short 
time”. But in almost every other case, those writers who were at 
all in favour of the idea either hesitated or had some particular 
reason, founded in their general theory, for recommending it. 
An instance of the first type can be found in a French author 
of the early lyth century, Scipion de Gramont, though he was 
apparently very little known at the time and not remarkably 
mercantilist in his outlook. When discussing (in Le denier royal, 
1620) the problem of how gold and silver happened to disappear, 
he came upon the accumulation of treasure and said, on the one 
hand, that the laying up of treasure by Princes “marvellously 
impoverishes a kingdom”, but expressed himself, on the other 
hand, in favour of the accumulation of a French state tieasure. 
Much more important, and still more characteristic, is the atti- 
tude of Petty. His whole treatment of the subject started from the 
idea to which he adhered faithfully throughout, that a country 
might have too much as well as too little money. To dispose of 
an excess he then, in his first work, the Treatise of Taxes (1662), 
hit upon the solution that it could be stowed away in a state 
treasure. This in itself is enough to show the soit of interest he 
devoted to the creation of a treasure chamber. But it is still 
more characteristic that in his later books, the Political Anatomy 
of Ireland (1671-73) and Quantulumcunque concerning Money (1682), 
he had found a different way of disposing of the surplus, by having 
the heaviest coins melted into plate or gold and silver vessels. 
Like so much else in the mercantilist proposals, the accumulation 
of treasure was used here simply as a device in the general theoreti- 
cal scheme which the mercantilists loved so fondly. 

Then came those writers who were frankly opposed to the idea 
of a state treasure. Among these the Austrians, Hornigk and 
Schrotter, dealt emphatically with the question, partly in a purely 
negative way Schrotter, for instance, employed the usual mer- 
cantilist arguments in drawing a lurid picture of how the circu- 
lation in the country would be robbed of all its money through a 
greatly increasing state treasure — ^which strictly speaking is a 
correct assertion, if one could presuppose that the fall in prices 
; thus occasioned would not have repercussions on the international 
' movement of precious metals ; but of this more in Chapter IV. 
Thus Schrotter, too, drew a perfectly logical parallel between the 
accumulation of treasure by the monasteries and the export 
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surplus of precious metals, which, to him, was indeed the worst 
possible thing which he could think of. Davenant explained the 
extreme poverty of many Eastern nations — who were believed 
to have more gold and silver than any other countries in the world 
— by the fact that treasure “is suffered to stagnate in the Princes’ 
Coffers”. As a general conclusion, it is legitimate to say that the 
idea of a state-accumulated treasure was almost without signifi- 
cance for mercantilism as a monetary system. 

The explanation is not far to seek. It is to be found in their j 
preoccupation with the circulation — ^to express it in terms of the 
conscious motives of mercantilists. It is simply because Mun was 
less interested in the circulation than were other mercantilist 
writers that he was exceptional in his attitude towards the 
problem of the accumulation of treasure. Nevertheless, even he 
was concerned that the prince’s store of precious metal should 
not exceed the total imported from abroad, in other words, that 
it should not be withdrawn from the amount in circulation. 
To complete the picture, moreover, other state revenues in the 
form of outlays for purchasing the country’s goods were to be 
replaced into circulation among the people. In Schrotter, this 
was the principal consideration. The prince’s duty to set bounds 
to his thrift was based precisely on this reason, tie ought not to 
“encroach on the country’s capital and put some of it into his 
treasury”. An explanation in terms of less superficial and less 
conscious motives is probably to be found in the fact that the 
educated strata of Western society in the 17th century had com- 
pletely outgrown the idea that it was necessary to brood, dragon- 
like, over one’s treasure. The ideal of the age was life and move- j 
ment, trade and navigation. The precious metals should be a ' 
product of this activity, which they should at the same time 
promote. Hoarding of treasure had no place in such an outlook. 1 
If the mercantilists described the precious metals on countless 
occasions as “the sinews of war”, if Hobbes in 1651 said of them 
that they were a device of the states for stretching out their arms 
into foreign countries, it was not an accumulated treasure that 
they had in mind, although one might well be inclined to suppose so. 

If hoarding by the state was considered, at best, a doubtful boon, 
and often a great danger, it goes without saying that private 
hoarding was to be shunned like the pest. It was one of 
the tendencies against which innumerable mercantilist writers 
thundered, and I do not think it would be possible to find a 
single dissentient voice. 

The precious metals must not, however, be viewed merely 
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as treasure in the holding of the state ; we must also ask whether 
they were looked upon as reserves, similar to the gold or cash 
reserves of the banks, and especially of the central banks. The 
popular views on the question, which often rule opinion, are even 
now far from clear ; but they are related to reality to the extent 
that the reserves are regarded as a source of payment for a 
sudden, unexpected demand for imports, such as might be caused 
by a bad harvest, and so on. In this context, it is irrelevant that 
modern reserves do not consist of gold alone but may also include 
deposits abroad, which indeed are a result of economic develop- 
ments since the age of mercantilism. With this in mind, we may 
raise the question of the degree to which corresponding con- 
siderations exerted an influence on mercantilism as a monetary 
system. 

It is highly characteristic that almost the only complete expres- 
sion of this argument under mercantilism belongs to so early a 
period as the middle of the i6th century. It is to be found in the 
Discourse of the Common Weal ascribed to Hales. A marginal com- 
mentary summarizes his views in : “A prince ought to have great 
treasure, or else his subjects, against all events”, and the text 
(with certain omissions) proceeds: “For if we should have wars 
or dearth, as we have had, and should need either artillery 
(munitions) or other aid of strangers, it is not the coin we have 
now could provide us that. And so likewise, if we should have 
great scarcity of corn within the realm. . . . Then our com- 
modities were not able in a notable scarcity to contervalue 
it, sithe now in plenteous years it doth bring in but scant enough 
of things necessary. Then if both war and dearth should come 
together, as it hath ere this, how should we do? Surely we should 
be in a very hard case, and much in danger of strangers. On the 
other side, if there were some store of treasures within the Realm, 
though there should happen both wars and dearth, yet we should 
be able to abide them for a year or ij or iij j for I had as lief 
a thousand men had in a dear year ,^100,000 among them in 
good coin as a thousand barns full of corn worth a pound a piece ; 
for the money would fetch as much corn as all the barns would 
I come to. And money, is as it were, a storehouse of any commodity 
you would have.” 

In the 1 7th century such considerations became rarer and rarer, 
and with one important exception. Petty, scarcely any outstanding 
mercantilist advanced them. The argument Petty never tired of 
repeating was that ordinary goods were wealth only pro hinc et 
^ nunc, circumscribed as they were for the time and space in which 
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they were to be found. Money, on the other hand, was “universal 
wealth”. From this point of view. Petty arrived at the common 
mercantilist conclusion that such industries as filled the country 
with gold, silver and jewels were more useful than all others. 
For him to reach this result in any other way would have been 
no easy matter, holding strongly as he did to the opinion that a 
country might even have too much money. But Petty’s attitude 
to reserves in this case, too, gave the whole argument the semblance 
of a theoretical construction — of a necessary consequence of his 
general tenets. The life-like presentation of the idea to be found 
in Hales a century earlier is altogether wanting in Petty, and as 
he is almost alone among his contemporaries in even mentioning 
it, we may therefore infer that the need for reserves was of little 
practical import to him and his time. 

A third possibility of using the precious metals, working them 
up into gold and silver articles, employing them in jewellery, 
gold and silver work, and so on, must now be considered ; all of 
which is rather inappropriately described in modern discussions 
on money as “industrial uses”. Mercantilists naturally did not 
show any particular sympathy towards these industrial uses, but 
quite the reverse. During the discussions in England on the 
asserted “scarcity of money”, after the failures of the new Merchant 
Adventurers Company under James I (1620-23), flic House of 
Commons vented the full measure of its rage on precisely those 
who had presumably brought on the scarcity by excessive use of 
silver plate. It was said that even “gentlefolk of ordinary fashion” 
had begun to use these articles. In the subjection of the production 
of gold and silver thread to a monopoly, the “dearth of money 
and coin” also played a principal part, at least officially. It is 
significant that so eager an advocate of the thesis of the utility of 
luxury as Fortrey {England's Inteiest and Improvement, 1663) made 
an exception with regard to commodities containing much gold 
and silver or silk, “whereby the public treasure is wasted and lost”. 
Similarly, the same intention was behind Colbert’s measures 
(1665) against the melting down of coins into silver plate. The 
overwhelming desire for an import surplus of precious metals 
was thus obviously not occasioned by a desire for silver vessels, 
silver and gold thread, and such like. Even Petty’s suggestion 
of converting money into silver plate was caused by the idea that 
the country had too much money, as has already been shown. 

War treasure: Ehrenberg, Z^italter der Fugger I 15; my book Ekonomi och 
historia losff. ; on the Papal state: Ranke, Die rdmischen Papste in den letzten 
vier Jakrhmderten, 8th ed., I 302-6, II 134, 149; on France: [V. de Forbon- 
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The upshot of this discussion is that, in studying the question 
of why the mercantilists were so preoccupied with the precious 
metals outside the actual mechanism of exchange, it is hard to find 
any close links with reality. It is true that in one way or another 
they undoubtedly regarded money in circulation as a kind of 
reserve, with which wars were paid for and other unforeseen events 
met. Only in this way can one understand their interest in the 
precious metals as the “sinews of war”, and at the same time their 
indifference towards the accumulation of treasure. But no analysis 
of such a connection is to be found anywhere in contemporary 
literature, and there was likewise little interest shown in the 
practical use of the precious metals, i.e. with regard to their 
final export. Had the mercantilists been faced by the same 
situation as confronted the belligerent continental states in 
1914, it is certain that they, too, would have prevented the ex- 
port of the precious metals, that is, if they had thought it at all 
feasible. 

But what is theoretically the most important part of mercan- 
tilism as a monetary system still remains to be investigated, 
namely the function of the precious metals, and of money m 
general, within the mechanism of exchange; and it is still left an 
open question whether that part of the system was not connected 
with economic facts. To this belongs, too, the treatment of the 
foreign exchanges, that is the inter-relationship of the monetary 

nais,] Secherches el considerations sur les finances de France depuis jusgu’en lysi 
(Lifege 1758) I 169-75 (on the years i6og/io), cp. G Martin & M. Bezangon, 
L’hstoire du cridit en France sous la rtgne de Louis XIV I (Paris 1 9 1 3) 6 ; on Pi ussia : 
Schmoller, Umrisse und Untersuchungen 1741!.; see also A. Oncken, Geschichte 
der Nationaldkonomie I (Lpz. 1902) 128. — ^Utterances concerning war treasure, 
etc., also. K. Zielenziger, Die alien deutschen Kameralisten (Beitr. z. Gesch. d. 
Nat ok., ed. K. Diehl, II, Jena 1914) ii6f., 124, 126, 128, 17661. el passim; 
Mun. Engl. Tr. ch. 16-19 (ed. Ashley 90 IT. el passim) ; Petty, Treatise of Taxes 
ch. 3, Pol. Anal, of Irel. ch. 1 1, Quantulumcunque Ques. 27 (Econ. Writings I 36, 
193, II 446) , Schrotter ch. 3 §§ 7-9, ch. 6 § 2, ch. 50 § 3 (ist ed. 43-47, 60, 
246!), Davenant, Discourses II 64; Th. Hobbes, Leviathan Part 2 ch, 24 
(ist ed. 1651, 130; cd. A. R, Waller, Cambr. 1904, 180); S. de Gramont, 
Le denier royal (Pans 1620) 155-65 — ^Reserves' [Hales], Discourse of the Common 
Weal (ed. Lamond) 113!., cp. 72, Petty, Treatise of Taxes, ch. 3, Verb. Sap. 
ch. 5, 10, Pol. Arithm. ch, 1, 2f. (Econ. Writings I 35, 113, 119, 259!., 269). — 
“Industrial uses”’ examples in the debates of the House of Commons 1621 
(pr. Parliamentary History Iii88f, 1195 f)j English Proclamation of 1 622 (pr 
Foedera, ed. Rymer, ist ed. XVII 376 f.); Patent of the gold-wire drawers 1623 
(pr. Select Charters of Trading Companies, ed Carr, 122); Fortiey, England's 
Interest and Improvement 26 (Repr. of Econ Tiacts 27 ) ; Lettres de Colbert VI 14 — 
Cp. above 145. 
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systems of different countries. In the sphere of the foreign 
exchanges, however, there is also a point of contact, though a 
very unimportant one, with the series of problems dealt with 
above, with the use of the precious metals in emergencies for 
payments outside the country. 
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THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE 

I THE IMPORTANCE OF CIRCULATION. NATURAL AND MONEY 

ECONOMY 

“Gold and silver, once they are in the country, whether of native 
origin or whether brought from abroad by industry, is in no man- 
ner of ways to be taken out again, be it for what it will and be 
there as much as possible, nor should it be buried in chests and 
coffers, but always to remain in circulation", neither should it pass 
much into such manufacture where it is immediately destroyed 
and not brought back into use. For in such a case it is impossible 
that a country, once provided with a considerable ready money 
(Barschaft), least of all if it does possess gold and silver mines of 
its own, should become poor ; indeed, as regards the latter, impos- 
sible that it should not continually wax in wealth and property.” 

This “fourth rule” (1684) of von Hornigk provides a con- 
centrated expression of the practical monetary programme of 
mercantilism, with the circulation aspect (my italics) at the heart 
of the whole conception. One cannot possibly overrate the 
importance of the circulation of money in the ideology of the 
mercantilists ; it would be easy to fill many pages with illustrations 
of the point. It may be sufficient, however, merely to give some 
particularly typical quotations. 

The comparison of money with blood was current even long 
before the circulation of blood was discovered and before Hobbes 
(1651) had made the comparison popular. It occurred in the i6th 
century; thereafter Malynes, for instance, with his traditional 
nature symbolism, compared money with the soul, which he 
localized in the blood : “For if Money be wanting,” he observed, 
“Traffic doth decrease, although commodities be abundant and 
good cheap.” In one of his famous essays (“Of Seditions and 
Troubles”, written 1607-12, published 1625), Bacon made use 
of another and less poetic simile : “Money is like Muck, not good 
except it be spread.” By money he meant here chiefly capital, 
which ought not to accumulate in the hands of a few people, 
but of course made no distinction between this and the means of 
payment. A practical application of this view, which Bacon 
would presumably not have sanctioned, is to be found in the 
suggestion of a French intendant a century later (1709). He 
recommended that Jews be favoured, giving as his reason that 
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“since they possess neither [bought] offices, estates, houses or 
state bonds, it must necessarily happen that their money circulates 
in trade.” 

In a host of other observations, there was more direct reference 
to the means of payment. In the normal way, the discussion was 
dominated by the idea that money was inadequate for the 
number of transactions which had to be carried out, and that 
consequently unemployment and money scarcity resulted, Pam- 
phlets oiih&BntanniaLanguens (1680) type were, of course, particu- 
larly full of complaints of this kind, but they were also to be 
found in pamphlets and essays of a superior kind. In an English 
instruction to a commission of trade of 1626, it was stated, for 
example, with regard to the import of money that it was “the 
principle thing whereof our kingdoms need”, “for the ready 
balancing of commodities in Commerce between man and 
man”. Petty, in 1662, emphasized that it would be a pity to have 
too small a quantity of money, for “the mischief thereof would 
be the doing of less work, which is the same as lessening the people, 
or their Art or Industry ; for a hundred pound passing a hundred 
hands for Wages, causes a 10,000 pounds worth of Commodities 
to be produced, which hands would have been idle and useless, 
had there not been this continual motive to their employment”. 
Many others after him were of the same mind, particularly John 
Law, who in this respect made history. Finally the notion was 
given its most balanced expression in one of the many attempts 
of Davenant to define the national wealth : “Numbers of Men, 
Industry, advantageous Situation, good Ports, Skill in Maritime 
Affairs, with a good annual Income from the Earth”, he observed, 
“are true and lasting Riches to a Country ; But to put a Value 
upon all this, and to put Life and Motion to the whole, there must 
be a quick Stock running among the people ; and always where that 
Stock increases, the Nation grows Strong and Powerful” (1698).^ 

It is now our task to discover the motives behind this eager 
desire for money for purposes of circulation. 

^ Hoinigk, Oesterreich uber Alles cli. g (Regensb, ed. 1723, 30). Hobbes, 
Leviathan 1 79 f. — (Regarding the comparison, of money with the blood, see 
also, e.g , Harsin, Doctrines monit. etjin. en France — see above. Part 3, ch 4, note 
12 — ^i8, 54 and note 2) — Bacon, Essays, ed. Wright, 60. — Mslynea, Lex Merca- 
toria Part 2, Introduction (tst ed. 253). — Intendant Saint-Contest to the 
contr61eur gen6ral (pr. Corresp. d. contr. gin., ed. Boislisle, III, No. 539 note). — 
Britannia Languens Sect. 13 (ist ed. 224-30) —Instruction of 1626 ; pr. Cunning- 
ham II* App C, 903. — Petty, Treatise of Taxes ch. 3 (Econ. Writings I 36) — 
Law, Considkations (see above, note 6 in ch. 2), ch. a, lyf., 23!,, et passim.— 
Davenant, Discourses (see above, note 5 inch, i) II 170; my italics. 
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In this connection, the fact that a greater diffusion of exchange 
(both between countries, by means of foreign trade, as well as 
within countries by means of the greater differentiation of pro- 
duction) meant a larger employment of means of exchange in 
general may have played a part. To my knowledge this argument 
never was brought forward, but unconsciously it may possibly 
have contributed. 

Next, it is conceivable to find an explanation not in an exten- 
sion of trade as such, but in an extension of that part of trade 
that made use of the definite kind of payment or means of exchange 
called money, i.e. that there ensued a quickening of the transition 
from natural to money economy. This has long been regarded as 
the chief explanation for the mercantilists’ endeavours to increase 
the quantity of money in circulation, and from the theoretical 
point of view it is obviously a welcome interpretation. For to the 
extent that the increased quantity of money required was meant 
to correspond to a larger number of transactions against money, 
the transition to a more intensified money economy would be 
made possible without any undesirable fall in prices, and inversely, 
an increase in the quantity of money was possible without raising 
prices. The same applied obviously to the explanation given in 
the previous paragraph, the increased number of transactions in 
general. But although the theory is thus arranged in its most 
attractive form, it is rather more difficult to apply it to the pre- 
vailing facts. The transition to a money economy never happens 
at once and cannot be nailed down to any definite period at all. 
From the time when money came to be used at all to the present 
day, money economy and natural economy have existed side 
by side. 

In the most advanced European countries, however, Germany, 
France and England, the most important part of the change 
appears to have taken place in the latter part of the Middle Ages. 
For instance, barter is spoken of in the Discourse of the Common 
Weal (154.9) something prehistoric, and reference is made 
to Homer. Much of the transition to a money economy was 
thus considerably older than mercantilism, in the sense of a 
deliberate insistence upon increased circulation, though money 
economy paved the way for mercantilism as a system of protection, 
as shown in Part III. This is enough to show that the transition 
to money economy does not provide a major motive for the 
desire to increase the means of circulation. The fact that the 
need, in any case, was only seldom consciously felt may be seen 
in the fact that the idea played a very subordinate part in 
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mercantilist literature and in mercantilist official state documents. 
At the most, one may perceive in this desire a “cunning of reason”, 
serving ends which were hidden to the persons concerned. 

Still, this motive was not entirely lacking, even in definite 
utterances. I refer primarily, in this connection, to the sphere 
of public finance. The princes were anxious to collect their 
taxes in money since they had to pay their debts in money, too ; 
but it was difficult for the peasants to pay in money. The desire 
of Colbert and other mercantilist statesmen for a quantity of 
money which would facilitate the payment of taxes in money 
could, with some good will, be interpreted as though it were 
influenced implicitly by such considerations. But apart from this, < 
there are convincing utterances in the same direction in at least 
one leading mercantilist, namely Becher. 

Becher’s views, in all his writings, revolved round the “turning 
into cash” (Versilbern) of the income of the inhabitants, to use 
a favourite expression of his own. This expression meant, partly, 
that sales in general were made easier, but partly, too, that taxes 
were raised in money. As in other connections, Bcchcr’s loyal 
writings were here distinguished from his revolutionary really 
only in their aims, not in the underlying theoretical construction. 
In his orthodox Pohtische Discurs (1668), he directed his criticism 
against the fact that the farmer was not enabled to “turn into 
cash” the little that he had, so that he could pay his burdensome 
taxes in money. Here these were taken for granted, and Becher’s 
practical proposal was intended to facilitate their payment as 
well as money payments in general, by “a universal magazine and 
storehouse” in which the sales were to take place. In his revolu- ' 
tionary Psychosophia (1678), on the other hand, he attacked the 
heavy burden of monetary taxation and the lack of inclination 
on the part of great lords to accept payments in kind. And he 
gave this as the chief reason for abolishing the tyranny of money 
in general. The importance of facilitating the “turning into cash” 
made even the communist in Becher dubious with regard to his 
own statement that work, which brought something useful to 
One’s fellow-men, was preferable to alchemy, because he came 
to think of what could be done with gold. “It would turn out 
differently, if one were to estimate so highly the turnover and 
the turning into cash which is saved in the making of gold, for 
gold is immediately money.” 

It is therefore probable that the difficulty of money payments 
made itself strongly felt in Becher’s world. Peculiarly enough, 
there is a witness to this of roughly the same period in Petty, 
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although he belonged to an almost entirely different sphere, 
when he stated in his first book (1662) “the paying in kind . . . 
would lessen a considerable grievance to the poor people”. 
Petty had just returned from nearly seven years in Ireland when 
he wrote this ; it is very likely, therefore, that what he had in 
mind were Irish rather than English conditions. But various 
utterances point to the fact that some link did exist between 
mercantilism as a monetary system and the difficulties of the 
1 transition to a money economy, although it was apparently only 
very slender. ® 

It is certain that this is partly due to the fact that the link 
even in the prevailing economic conditions was different from 
what could be constructed theoretically. For the construction 
to have been based on the actual conditions of the mercantilist 
period, the increase in the quantity of money would have had to 
be sufficient precisely for a diffusion of the money economy 
without any increase in prices. But the influx of precious metals 
from the new world effected a great increase in the prices of most 
European countries, at the latest from the second half of the 
1 6th century onwards. It is thus putting the cart before the horse 
to say that the development of money economy in the i6th cen- 
tury would have made it necessary to increase the quantity of 
money. On the contrary, a much greater development of money 
economy would have been necessary than actually took place if, 
having regard to the available quantity of money, an increase 
in prices was to have been prevented. Conditions changed in the 
17th century and prices became relatively stable for the first 
time, and towards the end of the century a small fall in prices 
was presumably widespread. If at that time natural economy 
went back further, the situation may possibly have contributed 
to such observations as those of Becher and Petty. But for this 
very reason, the explanation has a very limited significance, 
because, as remarked above, the fundamencals of mercantilist 
doctrine were the same before, during, and after the great rise 
in prices. 


2, SCARCITY OF MONEY 

' Apart from the need for money to ensure a transition to money 
economy without a resultant fall in prices, there was a sufficiency 

2 [Hales], Discourse of the Common Weal, ed, Lamond, 47 f., 7 ^ — Becher, 
Pohtische Discurs Part 2 ch. i, 18, 25 {2nded., 99 f., 108, 173, 238 ff., etpassm ) ; 
Psychosophia Questions 112, iig (2nd ed. 97!., 132). — ^Petty, Treatise of Taxes 
ch. 3 (Econ. Writings I 35). 
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of other phenomena which found expression in the form of a 
scarcity of money. 

Many of the phenomena characterized as a money scarcity 
were far too vague, so that one cannot discern what reality if 
any there was in them. For example it was stated, time and again, 
that the strength of a country did not lie in armies and fleets, 
for these could make no move without money, which made the 
wheels go round. Such observations were at the most the result 
of observing that the state had to control the means for the 
provision of troops and the equipment of ships, without consider- 
ing to what extent there arose thereby a need for money. A whole 
host of other phenomena characterized as need for money may 
be regarded as dealt with already, because in fact it was not 
money but capital that the writers had in mind ; they can there- 
fore be left entirely out of consideration here. An example of these 
is the constantly recurring case in which money scarcity was 
given as a cause of the high rate of interest. 

The supply of capital in the form of credits could, however, 
exercise great repercussions on the monetary system in the tiuc 
sense of the term, i.e. on the quantity and application of the means 
of payment, for the credits served as a means of payment or, if 
you will, determined the velocity of circulation or effectiveness 
of the current means of payment. This is by no means merely 
a modern phenomenon. During upheavals in economic life, in' 
times of crises or panic, a sudden lack of confidence resulted in 
fewer credits, and thus led to difficulties which can be termed 
acute scarcity of money. In modern times Walter Bagehot, 
with his happy combination of practical experience and theoreti- 
cal insight, has given what is perhaps the best description of these 
phenomena. He pointed out, moreover, that the only remedy ' 
once a crisis had set in was to grant unlimited credit, on sufficiently 
strict conditions, to all sound creditors, i.e. incidentally, to * 
abolish eventually the restrictions on the quantity of means of 
payment. “A panic,” he said, “is a species of neuralgia, and' 
according to the rules of science you must not starve it” (1873). 
And in fact such upheavals and crises as took place in the period 
that followed this utterance, down to the outbreak of the Great 
War in 1914s were treated in this way. In the mercantilist period, 
especially in the 17th century, with its highly speculative trade 
and its unstable credit relations, there were sufficient of suchi 
crises in economic life, and so far it was only natural that com- 
plaints were heard regarding scarcity of money. It is by no means i 
remarkable that this feeling of a lack of means of payment gave 
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rise to a fear regarding the inadequacy of the stock of precious 
metals or metallic coins in a period when paper money and 
bank-notes were common in very few countries. To this extent 
theories were not far removed from the facts. But as regards 
the analysis of the causes of the actual state of aifairs this was 
not so 

The best instance to my knowledge of a typically mercantilist 
discussion of a state of affairs of this kind is the debates in the 
English House of Commons concerning the scarcity of money, 
which occurred in 1621, when a serious depression had set in 
particularly in the cloth export. The conditions were described 
very clearly by one of the most influential members of parliament, 
Sir Edwin Sandys. He stated that the farmer and the artificer 
had to suffer almost everywhere, that looms were standing idle 
for want of money in the country, and that peasants were forced 
to repudiate their contracts, “not (thanks be to God) for want of 
fruits of the earth, but for want of money”. The situation led to 
detailed enquiries into where the money could have got to, the 
want of which was felt so bitterly. Numerous attacks were directed 
against all persons who were supposed to have contributed either 
to an export (export surplus) of precious metals, or to their disap- 
pearance on account of corresponding activities within the country 
— ^the latter has already been touched upon in the previous 
chapter. 

Still another factor contributed to the actual scarcity of money, 
namely the upheavals of the monetary system. It had always 
been difficult to discover the right amount of token coins to be 
circulated and created, and at times this resulted in an acute 
shortage of such coins. Moreover, bimetallism drove sometimes 
gold and sometimes silver coins out of the country. It is possible 
that the last named factor also contributed to the English crisis 
of 1620/21. Finally, we must add the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties arising out of the clipping and deterioration of the coins 
and the provision of means of payment for commerce during 
coinage changes. It is obvious that all this must have given rise 
to searching discussions. But it is remarkable that really only in 
the early period were they connected with a claim for an increase 
in precious metals, and even then they were frequently led to 
a demand for coinage depreciation or to other measures regarding 
coinage policy, rather than to real mercantilist proposals. 

On the whole, it is a source of surprise that the scarcity of money 
in the material sense played so small a part in the principal 
mercantilist doctrines. Mun, who indeed was one of the chief 
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exponents of these doctrines, published his pamphlet on the East 
Indian trade simultaneously with the above-mentioned delibera- 
tions of 1 6 a I concerning the scarcity of money, and his reaction 
to them was to throw cold water on the whole idea. “Concerning 
the Evil or want of Silver,” he said, “I think it hath been, and is 
a general disease of all Nations, and so will continue until the 
end of the world ; for poor and rich complain, they never have 
enough. . . . Well, I hope it is but imagination maketh us sick, 
when all our hearts be sound and strong.” It is true that Mun 
evidently wrote this passage with the direct intention of defending 
the East India Company against the charge that it had caused 
damage by its export of precious metal; and the same may be 
said to apply to Child when he expressed himself a half-century 
later in an equally superior manner in the matter of the scarcity 
of money. But if connected with the fact that mercantilist 
literature rarely referred to concrete events of the above kind 
when putting forward claims for an increased circulation, the 
utterances of Mun and Child, both protagonists of the mercan- 
tilist doctrines, together with what has been said above, indicate 
that these events played no essential motivating part in mercan- 
tilism as a monetary system, though their influence was not 
altogether absent.® 

3. THE quantity THEORY. RISING PRICES 

The most important explanation of the desire of the mercantilist 
to increase the quantity of money in circulation must be sought | 
elsewhere. Apart from the more or less instinctive motives, three 
trains of thought may be distinguished which lead to the ultimate 
goal of the mercantilists : first, an identification of the quantity 
of money in circulation with money income, secondly, an interest 
in rising prices, and thirdly, preoccupation with the prices of 
other countries, i.e. with international exchange relationships. 
Of these three points of view, the first has already been treated 
in the immediately preceding chapter, and it only remains to, 
deal with two others, primarily with rising prices. 

Before investigating whether the mercantilists’ desire to increase 

® W. Bagehot, Lombard Street, esp. ch. 2, 7 (repr. in Works and Life, ed R. 
Barrington, Lond. 1915, VI 41). — On the English “crises” of the 16th and 
17th centuries esp. Scott, Joint Stock Companies to lyzo I. — ^Debate of 1621 pr, in 
Parliamentary History I ii88f., 1194-98 (Sandys’ statement 1194); cf. Br. 
Suviranta, The Theory of the Balance of Trade in England (Helsingfors 1923) 93. — 
Mun. Discourse 45. — Child (note 5 in ch i) Preface (unpag ), 167. — Cf. Adam 
Smith, Wealth of Nations, Bk. 4 ch. 1 (ed. Oannan I 404). — See above 214. 
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the quantity of money was linked to the relationship between 
this quantity and price development, we must ask whether they 
saw any connection at all between the quantity of money and 
the price level. There is no doubt that they did. The quantity 
theory in its primitive form — ^i.e. prices determined by demand 
for goods on the part of the holders of money — ^is so simple an 
idea that it occurred at a very early date; the Roman jurist 
Paulus and later Copernicus are among the many who have been 
named as its originator. No more than the statesmen were the 
mercantilist authors in doubt as to the connection, even though, 
of course, they did not quite see its general significance nor recog- 
nize its implications. 

Even as early as the Saxon coinage controversy around 1530, 
the opponents of depreciation put forward arguments reminiscent 
of the quantity theory. They refuted the assertion that a scarcity 
of money could exist simultaneously with an increase in the price 
of all other things (1530). They made, in fact, the drastic obser- 
vation, “If there were no money in the country, goods would have 
to be cheap, for he who has no money seldom buys dear. And if 
there were no money in the country, nobody would seek to have 
goods.” At a later date, after the middle of the i6th century, 
Bodin engaged in his famous polemic with Malestroit concerning 
the causes of the great rise in prices. He asserted “the chiefest and 
almost sole [cause] which no one has yet touched upon is the 
surplus of gold and silver” (1568). He soon had an English 
successor (1581) in the editor of the then thirty-year-old Discourse 
of the Common Weal. 

In the 17th century, this outlook appears to have become 
universal. Malynes, for example, mentioned as the first charac- 
teristic of money the fact that a plentiful supply of it makes 
everything dear, and on the other hand, a scarcity of it brings 
about a fall in all prices. If all prices had risen, that in his opinion 
was due to the “Oceans of Monies” which had come from the 
West Indies ; this “caused the measure to be made lesser, whereby 
the number did increase to make up the tale” {A Treatise of the 
Canker of England’s Common Wealth., 1601, Lex Mercatoria, 1622), 
There is no need to prolong the list of instances, and we may 
therefore pass on directly to the last decade of the century. 

Starting from the axiom that supply and demand determine 
price, Locke was led to assert that the value of money was deter- 
mined solely by its quantity, because the demand for it is constant. 
He drew moreover the same conclusion as is drawn to-day in 
the saying that one penny would suffice to carry on the trade of 

Mercanithstn — Vol. II xr 
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the world, when he staled, for example, “ Any quantity of that 
Money (if it were but so much that everybody might have some) 
would serve to drive any proportion of Trade, whether more or 
less, there being Counters enough to reckon by” [Sovie Considera- 
tions of the Consequences of the Lowering of Interest, 1691).'^ 

It would therefore have been remarkable if mercantilists had 
not recognized the connection between the increase in the quan- 
tity of money, which they desired to bring about, and the nsc in 
the price of goods. 

This, of course, is not to say that they had necessarily an 
accurate general conception of the factors determining the value 
of money. In this respect the mercantilists displayed considerable 
uncertainty and a lack of agreement among themselves. As a 
rule, they overlooked the significance of the velocity of circulation. 
Occasionally, the identification of money and income, as described 
in the previous chapter, led to the belief that every piece of money 
represented an equally large income, thus making national rev- 
enue and quantity of money synonymous terms.® Other writers, 
and Petty in particular, were however perfectly clear in their 
minds as to the unimportance of the quantity of money compared 
with income and property. But while in this case Pctly’s political 
arithmetic came to his assistance, in another way it led him 
sadly astray. It led him, in fact, to the notion expressed in the 
quotation given above (218), that a fixed quantity of money 
was necessary to give employment to the whole population. 
Here was an error which must be regarded as typical of a purely 
statistical approach without a sufficient background of economic 
theory. The result was the same wherever the need for currency 
was conceived quantitatively. This point of view obviously really 
meant that the implications of the quantity theory were overlooked ; 
for if not, it would have been noticed that a smaller quantity of 
money necessarily led to a lower level of prices all round, and 
not to a complete shortage of money in one part of trade and 
unaltered prices in all the rest. But on the other hand, a remark 
such as Locke’s, for instance, shows that some mercantilists 

^ Drei Flugschnften (note 2 in ch. 1) 99. — ^Bodin, Discmirs (note 2 m ch. 2) 
unpag. — Discourse of the Common Weal 187. — ^Malynes, Canker (repr. Tudor Econ. 
Docs, III 387); Lex Mercatoria Part 2 Introduction (ist ed. 253!.). — Locke, 
Considerations (see above, note 7 in ch. 2) 71, 75. — ^The question of which connec- 
tion between the quantity of money and prices should represent a complete 
quantity theory may be left out of account ; it is purely a matter of definition 

° An unusually outspoken application of this attitude can be found in A 
Discourse of Monty, probably erroneously ascribed to J. Briscoe (Lond 1696) 
48-59' 
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were perfectly clear on this point. It is possible to obtain a clearer 
and more profound insight into their outlook by keeping to those 
who did think clearly on this point, or at least if we overlook the 
vagueness. In this way attention can be directed to the attitude 
of the mercantilists towards rising prices. 

To put forward the gospel of high prices without further ado, 
as pointed out in part 3 {v.s. 94 f.), could not have been an easy 
matter. The medieval ideal of plenty, of which people could 
not easily rid themselves, naturally also embraced cheapness. 
The general rise in prices opened the gates to all sorts of complaints . 
In the animated discussion on economic and social questions 
which took place in England towards the end of Henry VIIFs 
reign, and even more during the minority of his son, there were 
very few writers to defend the rise in prices. Convinced protec- 
tionists such as Armstrong (1535/36?), Thomas Starkey {Dialogue 
between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, 1538?) and the unknown 
author of the Polices to Reduce this Realme of England unto a Prosper- 
ous Wealths and Estate (1549), made desperate attempts to demon- 
strate that their demand for the exclusion of foreign goods would 
result in greater wealth and, in particular, a fall in the high 
price of commodities.® 

The same implicit logic as caused “the fear of goods” to take 
the place of “the hunger for goods” in more and more spheres 
after the change-over had once begun, also led the ideal of high 
prices to victory all along the line. A terse expression of this idea 
of pure mercantilism is to be found in a passage of the greatly 
admired Fortrey, in which he said, “And as for the raising of 
price and value of our lands, or of anything else that is our own j 
it is of so great an advantage, that it might be wished, nothing were 
cheap amongst us but only money" {England’s Interest and Improvement, 
1663) (my italics). By his reservation, Fortrey presumably simply 
wanted to say that the rate of interest must be low, but taken 
in the meaning of a low value of money, he would have made 
the argument even more concise. What Fortrey said here with 
provocative sharpness corresponded to a widely held notion. 

Even Hales’ Discourse of the Common Weal (1549), the first work 
representing, on the whole, the outlook of a mature mercantilism, 
was remarkably tolerant of the rise in prices, just as Bodin was 
after him (1568), as shown in the above quotation, and his 
successor, the editor of Hales’ book (1581). It is true that in none 

® [Armstrong] (see above, note 2 in ch. 2) ed. Pauli 67-73, ed. Tidor Econ. 
Docs. Ill iao-25. — Starkey (see above, note 6 in ch. 2) 172-75 et passim . — 
Polices, ed. Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill 31 1-45, esp. 314, 331 ff. 
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of these cases is there to be found any approval of the general 
rise in the price level, but the very fact that a reduction in the 
high level of prices was deprecated is of sufficient importance, 
in view of the general complaints of these high prices. 

Considerably more important was the great step taken by 
Gerard Malynes, one of the most discussed authors of the early 
17th century, towards approving the rise of prices. Even in his 
earlier work, the Treatise of the Canker of England's Common Wealth 
(1601), he put forward the assertion that “the more ready money, 
either in specie or by exchange, that our merchants should make 
their return by, the more employment would they make upon our 
home commodities, advancing the price thereof, which price 
would augment the quantity by setting more people on work.” 
In his magnum opus, Lex Meuatoria (1622), he came to discuss 
similar considerations in detail. He distinguished between two 
groups of commodities, for “the back” and for “the belly”, that 
is to say, textiles and food-stuffs. It was evident which of these 
two groups interested him most. “It is better,” he said, “to pay 
somewhat more for commodities, than to have them altogether 
over cheap, especially for commodities serving for the back, and 
not for the belly.” “For those countries where things arc good 
cheap are destitute of trade, and want Monies; and although 
things for the belly are good cheap, there is less benefit to be made 
by Merchants.” “Strive not to undersell others to the hurt of the 
Common-wealth, under colour to increase trade : for trade doth 
not increase when commodities are good cheap, because the 
cheapness proceedeth of the small request and scarcity of money, 
which raaketh things cheap: so that the contrary augmenteth 
trade, when there is plenty of money, and commodities become 
dearer being in request.” These observations are even more 
significant in view of the fact that Malynes clearly distinguished 
between a change in the general price level resulting from a 
change in the quantity of money, and a change in the prices 
of specific commodities through supply and demand of these 
goods. 

Still when there was a proposal that Malynes objected to, he 
was well able to invoke the fear of rising prices against it.Thus 
he wrote that a depreciation of the currency “was to reform things 
by a Remedy worse than the disease; the inhauncing of our 
Moneys will increase the prices of all things”. But his adversary, 
Misselden, was not afraid of taking that consequence ; for accord- 
ing to him “all will be abundantly recompensed unto all in the 
Plenty of Money, and quickening of Trade in every man’s hand. 
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And that which is equal to all, when he that buys dear shall 
sell dear, cannot be said to be injurious to any”.^ 

In the following half-century, the question of dearness or 
cheapness appears to have been discussed less frequently, probably 
because the general rise in prices in countries such as England, 
where a depreciation did not take place, had come to a halt. 
This certainly led to frequent proposals to create what had so far 
been avoided — “raising the value of the coin”, as it was usually 
called — but in vain. However, at the same time, protectionist 
policy, which had gradually been intensified into a policy of purely 
import prohibitions through the political differences between 
France and England and France and the Netherlands, was main- 
tained in all countries. In England, the last sphere of economic 
life to escape the protectionist system succumbed to its influence 
when export premiums were placed on corn, under the Corn 
Bounty Act of 1689. Thus during the course of the 17th century, 
the gospel of high prices was victorious in England in the sphere 
of commercial policy, and on the continent both in commercial 
and monetary policy. Since these tendencies only rarely met 
with aprotest of so fundamental a nature as that of Coke quoted 
above (95), they probably had the approval of public opinion. 

After the Restoration, utterances tending in this direction 
became more numerous. Fortrey’s thesis remained unexcelled 
and for that matter is still so to-day; but there were parallels to 
it. Five years later (1668) Child said, “Where-ever Provisions 
are for continuance of years dear in any Country, the People are 
rich ; and where they are most cheap throughout the World, for 
the most part the people are very poor.” This view was a complete 
antithesis to the medieval outlook. Again, a few years later (1671), 
an obscure but apparently very typical anonymous pamphlet. 
The Use and Abuses of Money, put forward a proposal that the 
coinage be depreciated twenty-five per cent, giving a very illu- 
minating reason. “If money be scarce,” he asserted, “all things 

’’ Fortrey 13 (Repr. ig); on opinion with regard to liis pamphlet, see the 
introduction to the modern edition. — See above 15 1, 187, see below 338, 
243 ff. — Malynes, Canker {Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill, 387, 399) ; Lex Mercatona 
Part I, ch. 8, 42 ; Pait 2 Introduction (ist ed, 84, 8g, 213, 253 ; the distinction 
between the changes in the general price-level and in the pi ices of particular 
commodities' “plenty of Money maketh generally all things dear, and scarcity 
of Money maketh generally things good cheap, whereas particularly com- 
modities are also dear or good cheap, according to plenty or scarcity of the 
commodities themselves, and the use of them”' — ^my italics) ; The Center of the 
Circle of Commerce (Lond. 1623) Dedication (unpag.). — Misselden, Free Trade 
(Loud. 1622) 106 f. — On the Dutch literature, Laspeyres 87. 
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are the cheaper ; if money he plenty, all things will afford the 
better price ; or if they bear not a better price, there is a quicker 
return, which is answerable.” This is very like Missclden’s argu- 
ment fifty years earlier. Then as a special effect — and this is 
really interesting— the anonymous author emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the supply of money on the wage level. “Where Money 
is plenty, Workmen will be more plenty, and every one more 
industrious in applying himself to work ; if so, it must needs follow 
a plenty of Workmen will cause a fall of their Prices.” We thus 
have here a conscious approval of rising prices as a factor tending 
to force down wages. The same argument has often, in history, , 
won the interest of employers in favour of the depreciation of 
currency. This greater “plenty” of workmen would, in the author’s 
opinion and in accordance with his desire, lower even the money 
wage, and the workmen would accordingly receive a smaller 
number of shillings, each of which contained a smaller amount 
of silver. This characterizes both the author’s tendency and the 
degree of his insight. 

In this respect, too, Bechet’s later, anti-money attitude (1669) 
throws his characteristic light upon the mercantilist outlook on 
money. He demonstrates, in fact, how a social ideal, completely 
contrary to that of the English pamphlet just quoted and, for 
that matter, to the ideal of mercantilist literature as a whole, 
was yet reconcilable with the same conception of money as was 
common to all other mercantilists. Becher reproached money 
primarily with its great rarity, “They, then, who have not gold 
and silver are poor. I say they are poor, they suffer want and 
death, indeed, they lose heaven, because they cannot have a 
thing of which nature itself has given so little and yet the world 
wants so much.” If a tyrant arrived and commanded that dia- 
monds of a definite weight should be used as money, “think you 
not that many thousands of people would die of hunger?” If, 
on the other hand, money was made of splinters or leather or 
shells or paper [jic], it would then have to bear an impression, 
“and then the value and dearness will lie in the impression and 
then it will be as broad as it is long” ; i.e. as only a limited number 
of notes would be printed, the scarcity would remain. Ergo: 
abolish money entirely ! The cardinal point of the whole idea was 
the notion that in the prevailing state of degeneracy, it was money 
from which people lived, and his conclusion was equally obviously 
a condemnation of money on the grounds that there was so little 
of it. It is of special significance that Becher, the communist, 
regarded it as a drawback that even non-metallic money was 
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limited in quantity ; as he could not hope to see unlimited creation 
of paper money, even that must disappear. Once again, by aiming 
at something opposite to that of the ordinary mercantilist, Becher 
is able to bring out clearly the fundamental concepts common 
to all.® 


4 INFLATION. PAPER MONEY MERCANTILISM 

This aspect of mercantilism attained its zenith and then its demise 
in the eventful years between the revolution of 1688 and 1720, 
the year of Law's French Mississippi Fraud and the English 
South Sea Bubble. These events ushered in a new era. In Chapter 
VII of Part I we have shown the reaction on the development 
of joint stock companies. In the monetary sphere, the elfects in 
France were so deterrent that it was not until the paper money 
system of the French Revolution that any change was made, for 
, fear of risking a repetition of the same events. For mercantilism 
as a monetary system, the period 1689-1720 had a two-fold and 
very curious significance, On the one hand, it brought about both 
a theoretical and a practical application of the mercantilist 
thesis of the blessings of an increase in circulation. On the other 
hand, it also severed the connection between the two phenomena 
which mercantilists previously had never in practice distinguished : 
between the quantity of money and the quantity of the precious 
metals. Most of the practical conclusions of mercantilism had to 
be changed when an increase in the quantity of money was 
capable of being carried out without an import surplus of precious 
' metals. But if, instead, such an attempt led to failure, this could 
^ only serve to strengthen the conviction regarding the necessity 
of a plentiful stock of precious metals at a time when the belief 
in the advantages of an increase in circulation remained unshaken, 
and money without a metallic basis had proved itself deceptive. 
‘Whether or not this contributed to the inner transformation and 
' the ultimate death of mercantilism in the i8th century cannot now 
' be determined ; in any case that question does not belong to our 
present purpose. What is relevant here is to see the course of 
events in the light of previous developments. 

The idea of covering the need for money without precious 
metals was by no means foreign to the mercantilists of the early 
17th century. Both the Italian and the Dutch, and to a lesser 
degree the Hamburg, experience with bank money, played a role 
in this connection. General account appears to have been taken 

® Child 16 . — Use and Abuses of Money (Lend. 1671) 4, 25!. — Becher, Moral 
Discurs 149 ff. — See also Cary’s statement above 169 f. 
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of the fact that the banks of deposit or giro undertook credits of 
larger amounts than were accounted for by the silver deposited 
in them. Mun, who had spent some time in Italy and had been 
very impressed by what went on there, had already attacked the 
axiom that money is the soul of trade, in his most famous book 
(written presumably in the 1620’s, but first published in 1664). 
In his opinion, the Italians had shown that they required but 
little money for their domestic transactions, “more than for 
their ordinary expenses”. Mun described trade as financed 
there— by means of exchange transactions and banks in the 
form of “credits from one to another daily for very great sums 
with ease and satisfaction by writings only”. Somewhat later 
(1641), Henry Robinson, too, referred to the banking system of 
Tuscany, and used it as a model for the bank he wanted to create, 
in addition to a currency of private bills, which would “add 
livelihood unto Trade, and cncrease the stock of the Kingdom” 
[England's Safety in Trades Encrease). Still later (1650) a typical 
monetary crank, William Potter, proposed unlimited increase in 
bills or notes of a similar character, and argued elaborately that 
they would “perpetually” create a corresponding increase in 
every sort of resources as well as commodities and even, for some 
obscure reasons, an enormous /a// in prices [The Key of Wealth). 

For the time being, projects like those of Potter were of small 
importance. But writers of quite a different stamp carried on the 
discussions in the direction of non-mctallic currency. Thus a 
previously quoted passage of Child’s expressed the same view as 
that of Mun. A third authority of the time. Petty, also pointed 
out— this time following the Dutch practice — that it was possible 
to increase the quantity of money through the banks, who, in 
the view which he expressed on numerous occasions, were 
capable almost of doubling the efficiency of the coinage. He 
suggested a 50 per cent covering for bank notes, and thus wanted 
to maintain the quantity of money which he regarded as necessary 
for the country’s requirements. On the continent, there was a 
general move towards banks. Schrotter, for example, had an 
extensive project for a so-called exchange bank, whereby the 
“capital” of a country was to be quadrupled; but none of these 
numerous writers came to the conclusion that the precious metals 
would thus be superfluous. More often, like Mun, they drew the 
inference that silver and gold could be reserved for foreign trade.® 
® Mun, Engl. Tr. ch. 4 (ed. Ashley 23). — Robinson 34-37.— Potter 7 ff., 
18 ff et passim. — Child, see above 200. — ^Petty, Treatise of Taxes ch. 3 ; Pol. 
Arith. ch. 1; Quantulumcunque Qyi. 26 (Econ. Writings I 36, 265, II 446). — 
S[chrotter], proposal as an appendix to ch. 81 (ist ed. 360-404). 
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In connection with the foundation and earliest development 
of the Bank of England (1694), there arose that school of fervent 
and indefatigable writers who wanted to bring about the wished- 
for increase in the quantity of money without being tied down 
to the precious metals, i.e. against security of lands. To them 
belonged the notorious advocates of the “country banks”, 
Ohamberlen, Asgill, Briscoe, and so on. While their sporadic 
forerunners had only been symptomatic, these views now attained 
significance. Closely parallel to this were other methods of 
“mobilizing” property; that is to say, creating credit means of 
payment against the security of objects of various kinds. The 
I financing of trading companies through loans to the state of what 
! the shareholders had subscribed as capital was a great example 
of this tendency. 

The repercussions of these events on mercantilism as such 
provided the writers with plenty of food for thought, and in 
' expressing their views they represented the most diversified 
standpoints. Several authors maintained unshaken their belief that 
gold and silver was the only key to happiness, and they feared that 
the money substitutes would drive the precious metals out of 
the country. The prolific Sir Francis Brewster may be quoted as 
representative of this conception (J^ew Essays on Trade^ 1702). 

' Others, indeed, admitted that, for the time being, paper money 
could replace metallic money, but maintained that the latter was 
the only possible ultimate means of payment, especially during 
war-time. They discovered in this an argument against the 
permanent export of the precious metals as carried on by the 
East India Company. John Pollexfen, the pertinacious opponent 
of the company, for example, expressed himself in this direction 
[A Discourse of Trade, Coyn, and Paper Credit, 1697). But the result 
of this was not that the supporters of the company became, 
without further ado, agreeable to the idea of paper money. 
Davenant is of particular interest in this connection, as the chief 
author after Child from the camp of the company’s supporters. 
As pointed out on several occasions above, he had the capacity 
of grasping fertile considerations of various origin, but was 
incapable of welding them into a consistent whole. It is there- 
fore not surprising that he gives the strongest impression of 
mercantilism at the parting of the ways, between the belief in 
the precious metals and the belief in paper money. For this 
reason, the most important of his observations may be quoted 
(1698). 

“Paper credit,” Davenant wrote inter alia, “did not only supply 
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the place of running Cash, but greatly multiplied the Kingdom’s 
Stock. For Tallies and Bank Bills did to many uses serve as well, 
and to some better than Gold and Silver; and this Artificial 
Wealth . . . did make us less feel the Want of that real Treasure 
the War . . . had drawn out of the Nation.” But, continued 
Davenant, the country did not grow richer as a consequence; 
it was only a pawning of its assets whereby their transformation 
into a “running Stock” came about. This mobility on the other 
hand, “did quicken” all trade and industry. Paper money was 
thus not wealth — which was what Davenant, for the moment, 
assumed of metallic money — ^but on the other hand it provided, 
at least as ably as the latter, the stimulating function which was 
the basic motive for the increase in circulation. However, Dave- 
nant was not quite certain even of the latter, for he proceeds 
immediately to say “Whether or no this was a right Condition 
of Health is hard to determine : Perhaps a Body-Politic, with this 
florid Complexion, might yet have lurking in it Apoplectic Symp- 
toms.” No better picture of inflation can be desired than is 
conjured up by the words “florid complexion” and “apoplectic 
symptoms”, and the possible connection between inflation and 
paper circulation had thus become clear to Davenant even before 
the end of the 17th century. But with regard to the practical 
consequences of this, as he honestly recognized, he was uncertain. 
That it could have been the increase in circulation itself and 
not Its paper money character which created this high complexion 
of the body politic, was obviously far from his mind. While he 
never broke with the fundamental conception of mercantilism 
with regard to money, at the same time he was very doubtful 
as to the possibility of a changed application of principles which 
the appearances of paper money opened up. 

The man who took the decisive stride towards paper money 
mercantilism, and was destined, after many unfortunate attempts, 
to apply his ideal in practice on a gigantic scale, was John Law 
This is not to say that Law’s approach was essentially different 
from that which the earlier representatives of paper money had 
said and desired. All he did was to express the doctrines of the 
new school with particular clarity, and he becomes of special 
interest because he later was able to translate his ideas into action. 

It is not easy to give an accurate picture of the argument put 
forward by Law in his earliest work which, as a young man, 
he laid before the Scottish Parliament and also published in 
book form {Considerations on Trade and Moneys 1705); much of 
it does not belong here at all. But Law’s fundamental mercantil- 
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ism and the breach which he constituted with the former mercan- 
tilist practice are clearly manifested therein. 

, The point of departure in Law’s argument was an explicit 
and complete mercantilist recognition of money circulation as 
the animating principle of commerce. The circulation of money 
was decisive as regards employment and the growth of industry. 
Law asserted, for example, in close connection with what Brewster 
had said a few years previous, that England had never had 
, sufficient money to employ the whole of its population. On the 
\ basis of this, he then erected his whole credit structure. He showed, 
in the first place, that only a shortage of money could destroy 
credit — ^what he said in this connection regarding the effect on 
the foreign exchanges must be postponed. He then said that it 
would be so much the better if the desired result could be obtained 
without increased use of metallic coin. The next step in his argu- 
ment — and in this I do not keep to Law’s own train of thought — 
was to refute the old mercantilist solutions. In doing so, Law 
attacked mercantilist commercial policy which, indeed, wanted 
to attain the end by the old method, that is, by an import surplus 
of precious metal. It is true that Law’s criticism was not directed 
at this point, but merely wanted to demonstrate the Impracti- 
cability of import prohibitions; but in any case, the point is 
significant of his breach with the old mercantilism. As a major 
' factor in his argument there followed a detailed criticism of 
metallic coinage and credit money against the security of precious 
' metals. As proof of the unsuitability of metalHc coins he cited, 
among others, the fact that the demand for them had obviously 
fallen, since the rate of interest, the price for money, had fallen 
from 10 to 6 and further to 3 or 4 per cent! He thereupon put 
forward his plan for a paper currency against security of land. 
Such paper money was to be superior to the metallic coinage in 
every respect. The latter, according to the plan, was so far 
dethroned that the new notes were to represent in value varying 
quantities of gold and silver. Law declared that this was just as 
comprehensible as the fact that money, under the prevailing 
conditions, corresponded to varying quantites of all other goods, 
e.g. wine, and in this he was of course quite consistent. The new 
money, he said, could never fall in value, but the reasons he gave 
for this were not very clear and, for the rest, are irrelevant in this 
context. The point under consideration here is primarily that 
Law’s work constituted, on the one side, a breach with the 
mercantiUst attitude towards the precious metals, while starting, 
on the other side, from an almost fanatical belief in the funda- 
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mental mercantilist conception of money ; that the size of the 
circulation was the predominating motive force of economic life. 

The mercantilist idea of the stimulating effect on economic life 
of an increased quantity of money was, for the most part, correct, 
and incidentally a very important deduction. As pure deduction, 
the notion has only one weakness, though a very serious one: 
it did not distinguish between an increase in the quantity of 
money — which usually had the effects conceived — and the 
absolute quantity of money, which played no part whatsoever. 
Law’s assertion that England had never had enough money 
for the whole of its population is an illustration of this. In the long ' 
run, the defect consisted in the fact that no question was asked 
whether and to what degree such stimulation of economic life; 
was desirable, and, over a long period of time, possible. 

David Hume, one of the most important of those who overthrew a 
theoretical mercantilism, displays on this point a profound com- 1 
prehension of the mercantilist outlook with regard to the effect ' 
of money circulation. His work, it is true, takes us considerably 
beyond the period which this part otherwise deals with. But one 
observation of his may be brought in as a conclusion of our 
description of this important and fascinating aspect of mercantil- 
ism as a monetary system. At least as a description, it epitomizes 
the best aspects of this in an incomparable manner. How far 
Hume’s theoretical explanation is also relevant is not so clear. 
“In every kingdom,” wrote Hume in his famous essay on money 
{Es'says, Moral, Political, Literary: “Of Money”, 1752), “into which 
money begins to flow in greater abundance than formerly, every- 
thing takes a new face : labour and industry gain life ; the merchant 
becomes more enterprising the manufacturer more diligent and 
skilful and even the farmer follows his plough with greater alacrity 
and attention ” Hume found the explanation in the fact that some 
time elapsed before the new money began to effect prices. The 
conclusion which he drew from this was that, “It is only in this 
interval or intermediate situation, between the acquisition of 
money and a rise of prices, that the increasing quantity of gold 
and silver is favourable to industry.” On this Hume erected his 
conclusion, “It is of no manner of consequence, with regard to 
the domestic happiness of a state, whether money be in a greater 
or less quantity. The good policy of the magistrate consists only 
in keeping it, if possible still increasing ; because by that means, 
he keeps alive a spirit of industry in the nation, and increases 
the stock of labour in which consists all real power and riches. 
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A nation, whose money decreases, is actually, at that time, weaker 
and more miserable than another nation, which possesses no more 
money, but is on the increasing hand.”i“ 

By referring to “the domestic happiness of a state”, Hume 
possibly wanted to point out that the problem was different in 
commercial relationships with other countries. At any rate, this 
was the opinion of the mercantilists. Further exposition of the 
point belongs to the next chapter. 


m Brewster, ai, 38. — [Pollexfen] 66-78. — ^Davenant, Discourses II 163-71. 
— Law (note 6 in ch. a) esp. ch. a-5, 7-8 (French ed. 1 7 ff , 58 f , 60 ff., 91-95, 
105 f.j 117, 156, 158, 166, 181, 183). — (ed. T. H. Gieen and T H. 
Grose, Lond. 1875, New Impr , Lond 1898 , 1 313 ff. ; date given 385). — ^Viner 
(see above ch. t note 7) aga refers to a precursor of Hume of 1697, J[ames] 
H[odges], one of the many advocates of depreciation (“raising the value of the 
com"). In his fairly comprehensive book The Present State of England, as to Com 
and Publuk Charges (Lond. 1697) he carries on, in fact, in this strain, as, for 
example, in the following passages : “The raising of the Value of Money doth 
never immediately or suddenly occasion the laising of the Price of Com- 
modities, but that always followeth at some distance and cometh on gradually” 
(ia6), “Dearness of Commodities on this account is a sign of the thriving 
and increase of Riches in any place where it is” (137). But I do not know 
that this work excited any interest amongst its contempoiaries. — A peculiar 
inter-play of the various aspects of mercantilism was manifested in the treat- 
ment, on the part of the mother country, of the provision of money to the 
English colonies, as well as in the monetary policy of the colonies themselves. 
This IS too specialized a point to be considered here, but the reader is referred 
to C. Nettels, “British Policy and Colonial Money Supply” {Economic History 
Review III, 1931, 319-45). 



IV 


THE EXCHANGE RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

I. “SELLING CHEAP AND BUYING DEAR” 

The mercantiUsts conception of the importance of the quantity 
of money with regard to the exchange relationship with other 
countries was a major cause for their desire for an abundant 
stock of the precious metals. 

In the course of a century and a half this standpoint was 
formulated again and again in this way, that a country with 
relatively less money than other countries must “sell cheap and 
buy dear”. Both from the theoretical and the practical point of 
view, this is of so much importance that it requires careful 
illustration. 

Even in the original edition of the Discourse of the Common Weal, 
that is in the middle of the i6th century, this attitude was already 
manifested. Hales said, in fact, “And yet if strangers should be 
content to take but our wares for theirs, what should let them to 
advance the price of other things (meaning : among others, such 
as we buy from them), though ours were good cheap unto them? 
And then shall we be still losers, and they at the winning hand 
with us, while they sell dear and yet buy ours good cheap, and 
consequently enrich themselves and impoverish us. Yet had I 
rather advance our wares in price, as they advance theirs, as we 
now do ; though some he losers thereby, and yet not so many 
as should be the other way.” On this point he had the unqualified 
approval of his editor several decades later (1581). In the 17th 
century, this attitude recurred again without any fundamental 
change in significance, Thus, Malynes believed this unfortunate 
position to be the result of what he dreaded above all things, 
i.e. a foreign under-valuation of the English exchange. At other 
occasions the greatest stress was laid directly on the distribution 
of the quantity of money among countries as the cause for it. 
Malynes thus regarded it as dangerous if other countries ob- 
tained a more than proportionate share of the world’s quantity of 
money in comparison with England, and considered this point of 
vital importance, in contrast to the absolute increase in the 
quantity of money. The same conception then recurred con- 
tinually. In his Verbum Sapienti (written 1665, published 1691), 
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Petty believed that the violent efforts to increase the quantity of 
money could only cease “when we have certainly more money 
than any of our Neighbour States (though never so little), both 
in Arithmetical and Geometrical proportion”. During the period 
between the writing and the publication of this work, Coke 
declared, “If our Treasure were more than our Neighbouring 
Nations, I did not care whether we had one fifth part of the 
Treasure we now have” (1675).^ Most interesting of all, however, 
is Locke, for, as with the identification of money and capital, 
here too he reproduced the mercantilist point of view with 
peculiar clarity. 

As quoted above (226), Locke arrived at the conclusion that 
any amount of money, be it of the smallest, would suffice for even 
the largest amount of trade. It might then have been expected 
that he had drawn one of these two conclusions : either that it was 
unnecessar)'' to worry at all about obtaining enough money, or 
that a large quantity of money was desirable to bring about a 
rise in prices. Now the inflationist idea was absent in Locke, and 
so it appeared as though nothing else remained for him than to 
decide in favour of the first alternative, and thus to throw over- 
board entirely the whole mercantilist conception with regard to 
money. But Locke arrived at an entirely different result. The 
reason is that he took into consideration the prices of other 
countries. In fact, Locke declared that the above had only been 
a theoretical construction, for it applied only to an isolated 
country ; to-day, however, countries were no longer isolated, but 
entered into commercial relations with one another. In these 
circumstances, the whole situation, in Locke’s opinion, assumed 
a fundamentally different complexion. Locke was not alone in 
taking this stand ; Pufendorf, for example, believed the same. But 
the peculiar thing about Locke is that he attempted a compre- 
hensive theoretical explanation. His trend of argument was as 
follows. 

The prices of the same things, expressed in gold and silver, 
must necessarily be the same in different countries. This would 
not occur if one country had a smaller stock of money than another 
A country with a small stock of money was therefore faced, 
according to Locke, with an unwelcome choice : either to sell its 

^ [Hales], Discourse of the Common Weal, ed. Lamond, 47, 188. — ^Malynes, 
Center of the Circle of Commerce 49, Canker of England's Commonwealth (lepr. Tudor 
Eton. Docs. Ill 388); Lex Mercatoria Part 2 Introduction (:st ed. 254). — 
Petty, Verbum Sap. ch. 10 (Econ. Writings I iig). — Coke, Treatise III (note 
6 in ch. 2) 45. — See above 22 f. 
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goods at lower prices or to lay up a large portion of its commerce ; 
and not only fhat, but in addition to buy foreign goods at high 
prices. A small stock of money would thus lead to a two-fold < 
loss in foreign trade, low export prices and high import prices. 
On the assumption that England had half the quantity of money 
that other places had, Locke summed up his conclusions as 
follows : “Such a state of poverty as this” (i.e. of money) “though 
it will make no scarcity of our Native Commodities amongst us, 
yet it will have these ill consequences, 1 . It will make our Native 
Commodities vent very cheap, 2. It will make all Foreign Com- 
modities very dear, both which will keep us Poor : for the Merchant 
making Silver and Gold his measure, and considering what the 
Foreign Commodity costs him (i.e. how many Ounces of Silver) 
in the country where Money is more Plenty, i.e. Cheaper . . . 
will not part with it here, but for the same quantity of Silver . . . 
so that . . . we shall pay double the Value that any other 
Country does, where Money is in greater Plenty.” With this were 
bound up other lesser disadvantages. Locke thus created a 
foundation upon which he was able to erect the whole mercantilist 
programme and to put forward a complete catalogue of dangers 
which arose inevitably if this programme were not carried out. 
Thus it would be to the detriment of agriculture if the decay of 
commerce led to the export of half the quantity of money. The 
rents drawn from agriculture would fall, until a general prosperity 
“shall restore to the Kingdom the Riches and Wealth it had 
formerly”. In many places Locke says that a country would 
become very much poorer thi'ough an import surplus, and very 
much richer through an export surplus. He thus omits no tenet of 
the entire mercantilist creed. 

One should assume that this argument could easily have been 
met with the following question : if prices in other countries were 
in general twice as high as those in England, as a result of the 
larger quantity of money, why should that not apply also to the 
English export goods, making these sell just as dear abroad as 
the native goods of the foreign country? and why could not the 
foreign goods be sold just as cheap in England as the native 
English commodities? At least the first part of this objection was 
so obvious that it did not escape mercantilists of far less sagacity 
than Locke. But they all found some dark reason for refraining 
from following it to its logical conclusion. Malynes (1601) looked 
at the matter in this way, that an export of money from England 
to other countries would result in a fall in the price of English 
commodities, and a rise in the price of foreign goods; “And so 
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might it fare with the price of our home commodities being 
transported to those places.” This latter, however, would not in 
his opinion occur and his reason is couched in incomprehensible 
terms : foreign coins, he said, might have a higher value — 
presumably on account of the seigniorage — than was represented 
by their metal content. In a later, insignificant pamphlet, called 
Great Britains Remembrancer^ written by Sir Ralphe Maddison 
(1640, new edition with the title as given, 1655), it was also 
admitted that foreign countries had really to pay just as much for 
English goods as for their own, but the idea was later shelved, the 
explanation given being that the English merchants were forced 
to sell abroad because of their foreign indebtednesses and that the 
foreigners were not prepared to pay more when they knew that 
the goods were worth less in England, and so on. 

Locke’s own reply would obviously have been, as may be seen 
from the above quotation, that the same quantity of silver had 
to correspond to an equal quantity of goods in various countries. 
He would then have had to follow up this step in the argument 
by saying that the quantity of silver, which expressed the value 
of the commodities in any particular producing country, would 
have to determine the prices of the commodities both at home and 
abroad ; thus French prices for French commodities and English 
prices for English commodities. It is obvious that such a concep- 
tion, if followed to its logical conclusion, was irreconcilable with 
Locke’s quantity theory approach, for the quantity theory neces- 
sarily led to the conclusion that the quantity of money in one 
country influenced all prices in the country, and, consequently, 
the prices of imported goods also. It is difficult to explain how 
this consequence could have been overlooked. 

1 It is even more difficult to explain why the purely practical 
' conclusions were not put to the test. For no one could have failed 
to notice that commodities competing with one another, e.g. 
French and English cloth, exercised a reciprocal influence on 
each other’s prices. Expressed more generally, this means that a 
price bridge between native and foreign commodities which 
entered into international trade raised the demand for cheap 
goods and lowered the demand for dear goods, so that a state of 
equilibrium was reached in which the prices of the former were 
necessarily raised and the prices of the latter lowered. If the 
mechanism of this equilibrium was not clear to the mercantilists, 
that is not to be wondered at, for it is not simple. But it is difficult 
to explain why they hardly ever gave a thought to the conse- 
quences of so well known a phenomenon as the stimulation of 
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English cloth export resulting from a low price for English cloth, 
and vice versa. Had they been alive to the consequences of this 
elementary fact of everyday life, nothing would have remained 
of the foundation of their favourite idea that an increase of money 
was necessary in consideration of the prices of foreign countries. 
That they closed their eyes to something as simple as that points 
to the conclusion that they had a preconceived opinion with ' 
regard to the result, namely the notion of the paramount impor- 
tance of the need for money. 

Independent of such views, a high level of native prices could 
not have been regarded as a good thing from the point of view of 
international exchange, because it would necessarily favour 
imports and hinder exports. If the connection between the quantity - 
of money and the price level had been recognized in these circum- 
stances, the mercantilists must immediately have been disturbed 
about the consequences to the balance of trade of an increase in 
the quantity of money. At least one of the foremost mercantilists 1 
caught a glimpse of these facts in a moment of inspiration, although 
he was incapable of drawing any broad practical conclusions ‘ 
from them. 

The writer in question was Mun. He reported in detail on the - 
decline of the English cloth exports and the development of 
production in the competing countries resulting from the excessive 
price of English cloth. He then posed the question how far the 
fact that there was then more money in the country than pre- 
viously would cause foreigners to buy more than before and so 
bring about an expansion of trade. He attacked this supposition 
with vigour on the following grounds : “For all men,” he said, “do 
consent that plenty of money in a kingdom doth make the native 
commodities dearer, which as it is to the profit of some private 
men in their revenues, so is it directly against the benefit of the 
Public in the quantity of the trade ; for as plenty of money makes ' 
wares dearer, so dear wares decline their use and consumption, 
as hath already been plainly shewed in the last Chapter upon that 
particular of our cloth,” In this Mun undoubtedly displayed 
greater powers of observation than were manifested by most 
other mercantilists, and in particular Locke. 

Mun thus appears to have been very near, on this point, to 
correcting the basic mercantilist outlook with regard to the 
precious metals. This was also the case to the extent that his 
indifference towards the increase in circulation is to be explained 
by his conception of its effects on foreign trade. Had Mun followed ' 
his argument through to its conclusion, only one possible applica- 
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tion of the precious metals could have remained, the accumulation 
of a treasure. Strictly speaking, Mun was not particularly interested 
in this either, although he gave it his approval on principle. 
From the purely logical point of view, he was thus near to causing 
a vital readjustment of mercantilism as a monetary system. But 
from the psychological point of view, few people obviously could 
be farther from this than the author of England's Treasure by 
Forraign Trade. His own conclusions with regard to the effect of 
the circulation of money on exports were expressed simply in the 
usual demand of the East Indian trade for free export of precious 
metals. Silver, in his opinion, had its specific function in serving 
foreign trade. With regard to its final use, on the other hand, he 
says nothing. He does not explain what should happen to it if the 
export of precious metals resulted in an export surplus of commodi- 
ties and an import surplus of money and silver, which was the 
objective of all the endeavours.® 

Yet this description of the mercantilist viewpoint of the con- 
nection between the quantity of money and international exchange 
contains one great flaw, the fact that the foreign exchanges are 
left out of consideration. This defect must now be remedied. 

a. THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES 

If comparisons of prices expressed in the monetary units of 
different countries are to have any meaning they must obviously 
take into account the reciprocal value ratio of the monetary units, 
this ratio being usually characterized as the foreign exchanges, 
although it does not presuppose exchange in the technical sense 
of the term as the form of adjustment of transactions. The theo- 
retical and practical mysteries of the foreign exchanges were 
naturally even more troublesome in times of disorganized monetary 

“ Locke, Some Considerations (note 7 in ch 2) 19 f., 76-79, 88 , Further Consider- 
ations Concerning Raising the Value of Mon^ (same ed.) 15 ff., 66 ff. et passim . — 
Malynes, Canker (Tudor Econ. Docs, III 392 f.) — Maddison 20 f.; also Clement, 
who was generally dependent upon Locke (see above 185), expressed the same 
thought with lather similar vagueness (31 f) — ^Mun, Engl. Tr. ch. 3, 4, 5 
(ed. Ashley lof., 24, 30). In the last place referred to, Mun conceives of the 
purchase of estates as an outlet for money, without making clear whether he 
thought in good earnest that this would withdraw the money from circu- 
lation.— An occasional heretic on this point was Henry Robinson, when 
he said (England's Safely in Trades Enorease 57) ; “It is our benefit that monies 
be plentiful also in such Countries where we carry our commodities to sell, 
and shall otherwise have little encouragement to continue it,” But the very first 
principle laid down in his Briefe Considerations concerning advancement of Trade 
and Navigation (Lond. 1 649) represented the ordinary view. 
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conditions than in the igth century, with its gradually consoli- 
dating monetary systems ; in earlier times they were so striking 
that they could not fail to attract attention. Least of all would 
such an indiflference have been possible under mercantilism, 
which displayed an overmastering interest in both the monetary 
system and foreign trade. 

The controversies centreing around the foreign exchanges i 
really belong to the period before 1630. Apart from the Nether- 
lands, which are normally left out of account in this part, they 
were brought to a head by the controversy between Malynes on the' 
one hand and Misselden and Mun on the other . The former wanted 
to control the exchanges through direct interference, and there-' 
fore demanded the restoration of the office of Royal Exchanger, 
the latter maintained the conception of an immutable economic 
inter-relationship in foreign trade, namely the balance of trade,' 
theory, which they made to serve the interests of the East India' 
Company. Through the victory of the latter tendency, the balance] 
of trade occupied the field of attention to so large an extent that' 
the exchanges thereafter were very much lost sight of. Possibly] 
this tendency was also connected with the changes in actual 
conditions. At least with regard to England, the greater order ' 
attained in the monetary system ensured the fact that convulsions ' 
of the foreign exchanges resulting from monetary causes occurred 
far less frequently than formerly. Even before that, the taking up 
of loans by the English government abroad had ceased. The 
problem of the foreign exchanges had therefore lost the ear of 
English politicians which it had gained in the Tudor period, 
when Sir Thomas Gresham had preached untiringly of the great 
dangers the foreign exchanges threatened to the position of the 
Prince (and of his own preternatural skill in overcoming these 
dangers) ; and as mercantilist literature before the i8th century' 
was primarily English, the result was that this literature paid 
only passing attention to the problem of the foreign exchanges 
during the heyday of mercantilism. 

Nevertheless the questions consciously occupying the minds of 
mercantilists in the i yth century were not to be dissociated from 
the foreign exchanges ; and for this reason the concept of the ' 
exchanges must imperceptibly have acquired great influence on 
the whole system, especially on the balance of trade theory, which , 
could not possibly be elaborated comprehensibly without explicit 
or tacit assumptions with regard to the foreign exchanges. 

The notion of the foreign exchanges had two aspects, their / 
equilibrium and their deviations from the equilibrium. It was at ' 
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least tempting to treat these as two separate problems; but by 
another method various misunderstandings might perhaps have 
been avoided. 

Of the two problems, the deviations from equilibrium were of 
course of the greater interest, if only because equilibrium as such 
appeared to be taken for granted a priori where there was a metallic 
standard ; in other words it was considered to be determined by 
the mint par, the relationship of the silver content of the different 
coins. This norm, it is true, was not applicable in comparing the 
coins of different metals, but it was made to suffice for the most 
important cases. The “true value” of the foreign exchanges was 
the “intrinsic value” of the coins. This was what Malynes never 
tired of calling the par pro pari of the foreign exchanges, like for 
like, a definition which also contained a moral evaluation. All 
this was common to the earlier discussion whose conclusions 
Malynes embodied in his books. Interwoven with this was the 
struggle against interest in general, still frequently determined by 
ethical or religious considerations, as may best be seen in Thomas 
Wilson’s Discourse upon Usury (1572), which is, for the rest, 
rather barren from the economic point of view. In the period 
after Malynes the ethical considerations faded out. The problem 
lost its great significance, but the conception of the right or 
normal exchange remained the same. This may already be seen 
in the fact that the otherwise so unsparing critics of Malynes 
agreed with him on this point. Misselden thus said, “The fineness 
of monies is that Cynosure or Center, whereunto all Exchanges 
have their natural propension.” Later on Locke concluded his 
discussions of the changes of the foreign exchanges by referring to 
the way in which the parity should be reckoned on the basis of the 
“intrinsic value”, and his description was supplemented several 
years later (1695) by Simon Clement, who obviously had had 
practical experience. To this extent full agreement prevailed. 
When the mercantilists instituted international price comparisons 
they accounted for price on the basis of the mint par.® 

On the question of the deviation of the foreign exchanges from 

® Valuable data: pr. Schanz, Engltsche Handehpolitik II 614-49 and Tudor 
Econ. Docs. Ill 305-404 (Memorandum of 1564 346-59). — -On Gresham' 
J. W. Burgon, Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham (Lond. 1839) passim, esp. 
letters 1553 and 1558 pr. in I 97, 463 ff, 483 if. — Malynes, esp Lex Merca- 
tona, passim (the third and last part is devoted exclusively to the foreign ex- 
changes). — Wilson, A Discourse upon Usury (note 8 in ch. a) passim, esp, 270 f. — 
Locke 83 — [Clement], Discourse (prev. note) ch. 4 & 5 These references also 
apply in part to what follows. — Misselden, The Circle of Commerce or the Ballance 
of Trade (Lond. 1623) 97- 
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parity there was far more dilTerence of opinion. The two opposing 
schools of thought, however, here, too, looked at the theoretical 
points through the same spectacles. Their difference consisted 
rather in this, that they emphasized different factors and omitted 
to draw several conclusions which naturally arose out of their 
common standpoint. 

Malynes’ conception of the movements of the foreign exchanges 
may best be seen in the following passage : “So that the matter 
of Exchange being made a merchandise, requireth this con- 
sideration for the reducing thereof to his first principle and 
foundation, which is the intrinsic value of coins of country and 
countries according to weight and fineness, albeit the price thereof 
in Exchange doth rise and fall according to scarcity or plenty of 
money, proceeding of the few or many deliverers and takers 
thereof in the course of traffic, not by commodities only, but also 
by Exchange devised upon monies, in nature of merchandise.” 
Starting from the coinage parity as the decisive norm, Malynes 
thus reckoned with the movements of the exchanges as an effect 
of supply and demand of bills of exchange, which did not all 
depend on commercial operations, but were also partly drawn 
up speculatively or, inversely, withdrawn from the exchange 
market. On this point Malynes had no other conception than the 
best informed contemporary and earlier public opinion. This may 
be seen with particular clarity from a detailed report on the 
foreign exchanges which had been drawn up a half-century 
earlier for an English Royal Commission (1564). But Malynes 
went much further than others with his fantastic notions of the 
“Feats of Bankers performed by Exchanges”, i.e. exchange 
manipulations. This, his chief practical idea, led him also to the 
project he advocated throughout his lifetime, the reintroduction 
of the office of Royal Exchanger, through whom all exchange 
operations and all trade in precious metals were to take place — 
an official whose appointment dated from the Middle Ages and 
was revived fitfully down to the reign of Charles I (1628). The 
only thing that could, in Malynes’ opinion, lead to an export of 
bullion, a corresponding import surplus of goods and, worst of 
all, a scarcity of money, was a deviation of the foreign exchanges 
from the par pro pari. He therefore vigorously opposed the wide- 
spread belief that the “raising of the value of the coin”, i.e. 
coinage depreciation, would be able to counteract silver exports. 
In his opinion it could only cause an alteration in the parity. 

Granting Malynes’ premise that English money was under- 
valued abroad when compared with the silver content of the 
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respective coins — or, more correctly, undervalued to a greater 
extent than their cost of carriage — his whole argument was 
water-tight and often much sounder than that of his rather 
overbearing opponents, especially Misselden. What nevertheless 
made Malynes’ reasoning altogether unreal was that he supposed 
the situation to be permanent. Actually, of course, the rush of 
money out of the country, in order to have it made into silver 
at a higher value without even the risk of a loss — Malynes at one 
time estimated the gain to be ii per cent in the month and 132 
per cent in the year, later reduced somewhat more modestly 
to 6-J- and above 73 per cent, respectively — ^would have redressed 
the exchange in a very short time. That Malynes’ belief in 
habitual undervaluation had much to do with actual conditions 
also appears distinctly improbable. The chaotic state of the 
currency in most countries made correct estimates of the 
parity very difficult, and when in doubt, people of course normally 
concluded that they had been over-reached by the foreigner. An 
author who distinguished himself from most of these writers by 
having no axe to grind, Rice Vaughan, said, some years later, 
that he had heard some merchants express belief in a deviation 
from parity, but “so I heard others of as great worth and experi- 
ence to deny them, affirming that they knew none other valuation 
of our Money with foreign but according to the Intrinsical value 
of either of them” {A Discourse of Coin and Coinage, published 
posthumously in 1675, probably written around 1630).'* 

Of greater interest than this criticism of the expressed beliefs 
of Malynes, however, was their background and, even more, 
what they left out of account. With an occasional exception, to 
him the foreign exchanges were the beginning of all things. The 
chain of events began in the foreign exchanges, the latter domina- 
ting commodities and money, not vice versa — this was the ever- 
recurring idea. As he tersely summarizes in his Maintenance of Free 
Trade : “All the said causes of the decay of Trade are almost all 
of them comprised in one, which is the want of money ; whereof 
we find the abuse of exchange to be the efficient Cause.” Now, 
however, the passage quoted in a previous page shows that 
he did not regard manipulations as the sole cause of move- 

* QuoLations from Malynes: Lex Mercatoria, Part 3, ch 10 (isL ed. 413, 
cf. also, on what follows, 291, 382, 415, 418 f., 422, 485 el passim). Mainte- 
nance of Free Trade 76, 104, Center of the Circle of Commerce 28 f., 48 f. — Royal 
Exchanger: Tawney’s Introduction to Wilson (prev. note) 137-54; documents 
pr. in Schanz and Tudor Econ. Docs. III. — Vaughan, ch. 21 (orig. edn., Lond. 
1675, 204). 
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ments in the exchanges. He also included the actual effects of 
trade, which consisted in the claims on one country often being 
greater than the claims of that country on others, and vice versa. 

So that the foreign exchanges could deviate from the parity even 
without the “Feats of Bankers”. Quite irrespective of whether 
Malynes was right in ascribing much influence to the latter, his 
diagnosis could therefore not have covered all the facts. Had 
Malynes pursued his reasoning to its conclusion, he would 
obviously have been forced to face the question of how the claims 
of one country happened to be sometimes larger and sometimes 
smaller than its debts, and the foreign exchanges therefore 
departed from parity and the precious metals set in motion. 

It was this that Malynes’ opponents did. They went beyond the 
foreign exchanges and declared the balance of trade to be the 
decisive factor in the influx and outflow of silver ; and in doing 
so they created the mercantilist monetary and commercial 
doctrine in its narrower sense. This argument however was not 
so late that it was a creation of the direct opponents of Malynes ; 
it only happened that it was expressed more clearly by Mun than 
by others before him and in the later period was taken over from 
Mun’s description. Following the matter up the conception has 
been traced back to the end of the I4,th century (1381), and it 
had already been clearly stated before the middle of the i6th 
century. What was kept in mind was the manifest fact that if 
exports were greater than imports, or vice versa, the difference 
had to be paid somewhere or other, and this payment had to be 
made in precious metal. Fundamentally this could not, of course, f 
be an alternative explanation to that of Malynes. It merely took 
his explanation one step further. The two camps, however, did' 
not recognize this and Mun, for example, put the contrast in the ( 
form of an either /or. “It is not the undervaluing of our money in . 
exchange,” he said, “but the over-balancing of our trade that 
carrieth away our treasure.” Only with regard to the exchange 
manipulations did there exist real difference of opinion. The new 
..school regarded them as insignificant in comparison with the 
overwhelming influence of the balance of trade. 

It was peculiar that Misselden and Mun were able to present >, 
their balance of trade theory as a contrast with the foreign ! 
exchange theory of Malynes, for no possible doubt should have I 
existed that the balance of trade exercised its influence on the 
movements of the precious metals precisely via the foreign 
exchanges. Almost in the identical words as those used by Malynes , 
and others before him, Mun, too, said, “As plenty or scarcity of 
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money do make the price of the exchange high or low, so the over 
or under balance of our trade doth effectually cause the plenty or 
scarcity of money.” In spite of apparent contrasts, the younger 
school thus really adopted the standpoint of the older and carried 
it further — more or less incidentally — by making the deviations 
of the foreign exchanges from parity dependent upon the balance 
of trade, and — emphatically — by making the movements of silver, 
as an effect of these deviations, likewise dependent upon the 
balance of trade.® 

One cardinal problem, however, yet remained. What deter- 
mined the balance of trade itself? This was never made clear The 
mercantilists, it is true, discovered innumerable ways of stimu- 
lating exports and hindering imports, but that the balance of 
trade was linked up with the relative prices in different countries 
in one way or another and thus with the relative quantity of 
money, this idea was never elucidated. It was hinted at in passing 
by Mun, but was never fitted organically into the general plan. 
Had it been possible to weld the various fragments together 
properly, it would have become clear that (i) relative quantities 
of money, (2) relative prices in different countries, (3) balance of 
trade, and (4) the foreign exchanges, represented a comprehensive 
system of mutually dependent factors. It would have been 
possible to set out at any point and yet always return to the 

I* Statements of the officials of the Mint, Aylesbury and Crantren, 1381/82 
Rotuli Parliamentotumll 127. — Early detailed discussion of the balance of trade' 
“ Polices”, etc. 1549 {Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill, 316 ff., 321 ff) , a briefer discussion 
in [Hales], Discourse 63, 171. Thereafter, various works, pr. m Tudor Econ. 
Docs. III.^ — Mun, Engl. Tr., passim, e.g. ch. 10 (ed Ashley 48) . “If our commodities 
be over ballanced in value by foreign wares, our money must be carried out. How is it 
possible to prevent this by tying the Strangers hands, and leaving the English 
loose?” (my italics). — Cf., e.g., Locke’s utterance, quot. in the text below 
255 {Consid. 82). — Quot. of Mun: Engl. Tr. ch. 12 (ed. Ashley 54 f)' — 1 omit 
the proof which Mun tried to bring in the same chapter, that the dislocation 
of the foreign exchanges would, in fact, diminish the loss of precious metals ; 
itis altogether beside the point. There is still less leason to follow the arguments 
ofMisseldcn in detail; his strength lay in literary adroitness and the use of 
invective. The conception, held by him and many others, e.g. Locke in the quot. 
given, that the foreign exchanges mirror the balance of trade for each country, 
i.e. that arbitrage was impossible, this conception I omit because it does not 
to any extent illustrate fundamental issues , likewise with the question eagerly 
discussed in modern literature of how far the mercantilists desired only a 
“favourable” balance of trade in general, or a “favourable” balance with 
each country individually, though that had a great deal of practical significance. 
That arbitrage actually occurred almost goes without saying, on which cf. 
Tudor Econ. Docs III 351. The same conception as Mun’s occurred dming the 
Great War, cf. my book, quot. in note 3, ch. 1 : Bidr. t. Svs, ek. 0. soc. hist, under 
0. eft. vdrldskr. II 20 (Amer. ed. 144!.). 
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Starting-point, so that, to take one example, an increase, as 
compared with other countries, in the quantity of money necessary 
to the equilibrium would necessarily neutralize itself along these 
lines : rise in prices — import surplus — a larger total of foreign 
claims on the country than the country had abroad — an outflow 
of precious metals. The citadel of mercantilist monetary policy 
would thus have collapsed. An attempt to increase the c|uantity 
of money in circulation would then appear as an attempt to fill 
with precious metals the cask of the Danaides. The connection < 
between any one pair of these factors was clear to the mercantilists. 
With perfect apperception, they recognized the link between the 
quantity of money and prices ; in certain clear moments they also 
saw the connection between prices and foreign trade ; and they 
always understood the bond between foreign trade and (the foreign 
exchanges and) the movements of silver. It was only the whole 
chain of interconnectedness which was hidden to them. 

Such a state of affairs may appear peculiar. But we should not ' 
forget that foreign trade is a complicated matter. The situation, 
ih fact, is very significant of what in general clarifies or clouds 
econpmic phenomena. For what very often, if not normally, 
decides the issue is not the knowledge or ignorance of the indi- 
jVidual factors, but whether elementary ideas, each individually clear 
and recognized as correct, are integrated into a consistent system. 
jTn fact, not only was such a synoptic view absent in this case, 
liljdt even a precisely opposite conception of the effect of the quantity 
qf rdoney on the foreign exchanges is to he found in two of the, 
in ' theory and practice, most influential mercantilists. They 
believed, that is to say, that a larger quantity of money would 
increase the foreign valuation of the domestic currency or would 
make “a favourable exchange”. This presumed effect upon the 
foreign exchanges became immediately a new argument in favour 
of the claim for an increase in the quantity of money. Given the 
correctness of such an argument, the increase in the quantity 
of money would obviously continue automatically unto infinity. 
For if this were granted, each increase would continually have to 
call forth a new stream of precious metals. The representatives of 
the theory can hardly have thought of this, for if they had, they 
themselves would presumably have doubted the validity of their 
standpoint. 

The two authors in question were Locke and Law. Locke did 
not think of laying chief stress on the presumed effect of the 
quantity of money on the foreign exchanges ; but the importance 
of his exposition to the bolder construction of Law is quite clear. 
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In Locke one can, perhaps, find an explanation for his attitude, 
for like most other mercantilists, he explicitly put “money” and bills 
of exchange on the same footing. This led him to draw a parallel 
between the obvious rise in the foreign valuation of the currency 
of a country, resulting from greater foreign claims, and on the 
other hand, such results as depended upon a great native quantity 
of money, so that both the large foreign claims as well as the 
large quantity of money would enhance the foreign valuation 
of the currency of the country. Locke, in fact, expressed himself 
in the following terms, “These two together regulate the Com- 
merce of the World, and in both the higher rate of exchange 
depends” (like all English authors even at that time, Locke 
understood by a higher foreign exchange a more “favourable” 
foreign exchange, higher foreign valuation, i.e. a larger number 
of foreign money units for one native money unit) “upon one and 
the same thing, viz the greater plenty of Money in one Country 
than in the other; Only with this difference, that where the over 
balance of Trade raises the exchange above the Par, there it is the 
plenty of Money, which private Merchants have in one Country 
which they desire to remove into another : But where the Riches 
of the Country raises the exchange above the Par, there it is the 
plenty of the Money in the whole Country.” 

In Law this argument, to which Locke consciously ascribes a 
subordinate position, became a major point. He discovered in it a 
principal proof for the fact that it was necessary to have an 
increased quantity of money, and that there could be no objection 
to cover this requirement with paper money. “If trade,” said Law, 
“can be carried on with a 100,000 hb. and a Balance then due by 
Foreigners ; The same measures, and a greater Quantity of Money, 
would make the Balance greater.” “Most people think scarcity of 
Money is only the Consequence of a Balance due ; but ’tis Cause 
as well as the Consequence, and the ejfectual way to bring the 
Balance to our side, is to add to the Money” (my italics). Thus this 
reversed connection between the quantity of money and the 
exchanges became a support for mercantilist paper money policy. “ 

® Locke 80.— Law ch. 3, 8, el passim (quotations from the Scottish edn. of 
1705, 42, 1 15).— Vmer (see above, ch. l note 7) 423 f. draws attention to a little- 
known anonymous work (ascribed to one Samuel Prat), through which, in his 
opinion, a view of the whole picture is obtained. The book. The Regulaiing Silver 
Com, Made Practicable and Easy to the Government and Subject (Lond. 1696) is cer- 
tainly ingenious, but I do not think this interpretation tenable. For it assumes 
that by silver value the author meant the purchasing power of silver in terms 
of goods, although he was exclusively preoccupied, in fact, with the silver 
value of the coins of different countries. 
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3. PROHIBITION OF THE EXPORT OF SILVER AND THE 
BALANCE OF TRADE TtlEORY 

By keeping to the actual point of departure of the mercantilists 
we thus arrive at the conclusion that the coinage parity 
determined the state of equilibrium of the foreign exchanges. 
This conception has even been taken for granted in the 
foregoing description by postulating that at an exchange rate 
corresponding to the coinage parity silver would necessarily 
have the same purchasing power in different countries. The 
foreign exchange problem is not, however, quite so simple 
as that, and a glance at the policy which was actually pursued 
brings to light other possibilities. It is seen also that the 
mercantilist objective of an increased circulation of money might 
have been attained, in spite of everything, without disturbing the 
exchanges, though on other premises than those from which the 
mercantilists, at least consciously, set out. 

In the first place, we come up here against the question of. 
whether the goal could have been attained simply by obstructing 
the outflow of precious metals by the aid of export prohibitions. 
This had been the medieval policy and was continued everywhere, 
with greater or less tenacity, beyond the middle of the 17th 
century. In earlier times people held the view that payments 
abroad meant an outflow of precious metal and believed, in 
particular, that silver would never return if the payments were 
made ab initio in this manner. The writings ascribed to Armstrong 
in the period down to 1535 took up this stand. Even clearer did 
the conception manifest itself in the notes which have been 
handed down for a speech in the House of Commons in 1523, 
delivered presumably by Thomas Cromwell. The speaker warned 
the country against military enterprises in France under the 
personal leadership of the king. He said that the war would cost 
just as much as the whole of the circulating money in the country. 
This in his opinion would force England to adopt a leather 
currency. He personally had nothing against this, but it could 
become awkward if, say, the king were taken prisoner and 
ransom had to be paid. The French in fact would probably 
refuse to return the English king on payment of leather, as they 
refused even to sell their wine except on payment of silver.’ 

’ [Armstrong] (note 2 in ch. 2) ed. Pauli 18-21, ed. Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill 
93 — Speech 1523 . pr. Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of 

Henry VIII, ed. J. S. Brewer, III : n (Lend 1867) 1248. It appears incredible 
but is nevertheless true that a very conscientious scholar who deservedly enjoys 
a great reputation has taken this argument seriously (Schanz I 485). 
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The aversion to the export of silver then became a major argument 
in the 1 7th century in the attaeks on the East Indian trade, which 
had to pay for its Indian goods with precious metals. This criticism 
lasted on and was to be found here and there even at the end of 
the century. 

Against the whole of this approach was directed the new 
^tendency, the balance of trade theory, represented with particular 
vigour by the spokesmen of the East India Company, but regarded 
in wider and wider circles as the only tenable standpoint. At a 
comparatively early date, in 1663, this new school carried the 
day, in that England abolished the export prohibition on bullion 
and foreign coin, maintaining it only for English coin (by 1 5 Car. 
II, c. 7, § 9). This was done by referring to “several considerable 
and advantageous Trades” — ^i.e. primarily the East Indian 
trade — which “cannot be conveniently driven and carried on 
without the Species of Money and Bullion”. In France, progress 
along this line was slower. It is true that Barthelemy de Laffemas, 
court tailor and adviser to Henry IV, wrote a short statement in 
favour of the free export of precious metals in the early years of the 
1 7th century ; but this did not achieve any practical significance. 
Much more important was the fact that Colbert’s sympathies 
with regard to such a policy were unmistakable, although he was 
unable to proclaim them at all so frankly as was done in England. 
The prohibition was thus retained longer in France, occasionally 
even on pain of death if no licence were obtained But hints were 
always dropped about not going to extremes, only avoiding 
ex:cessive export. In one case (1679) Colbert even prevented a 
distraint from being put into effect.® Gradually among the 

® An interesting expression of the new firmness of faith : Pepys’ Diary for 
the 27 Jan. 1665 (Dia^, ed. H. B. Wheatley IV, repr Lond. 1923, 342). — 
Lettres de Colbert II 450 (Year 1669), 695 if. (Year 1679); Corresp, administr. 
sous Louis XIV, ed. Depping, 111519 (Year 1682), 618 (Year x68i). — Accordmg 
to Harsin 75, Sully, the great minister of Henry IV and an opponent of Laffe- 
mas, is said to have definitely made himself familiar with the later meicantilist 
programme in a pamphlet whose tendency is evident in its title : Comme I’ on 
doibi permettre la liberti du transport de For el de F argent hors du Royaume, etc. (Paris 
1602). I could not discover such a pamphlet in the Bibhothigue nationale, and 
since every particular given by Harsin corresponds with a paper written by 
Laffemas, that is apparently the one meant. In itself, the eight-page little 
pamphlet is quite superficial. — I have no closer knowledge of the conditions 
in Italy. But it is asserted (e.g. by G. Arias, “Les idees econoiniques d’ Antonio 
Serra”, Journal des Bconomistes LXXXI, 1922, 284) that Venice allowed the 
free export of its coins as early as the beginning of the 17 th century. It is, more- 
over, apparent that Mun in particular was deeply influenced by Italian con- 
ditions, and as has already been noticed in the previous chapter, an investi- 
gation of this connection would probably be worth while. 
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economically leading countries, it became almost axiomatic that 
the export of the precious metals should not be prevented through 
prohibitions, but through the workings of the balance of trade. 
The terrifying example of Spain, where the prohibition was 
maintained on paper, was continually and with tiresome mono- 
tony marshalled in illustration. 

The arguments of the new and victorious tendency were ' 
primarily two in number and were repeated again and ^ 
again. 

In the first place it was believed that it was impossible to / 
enforce compliance with the prohibitions. Bodin had already 
declared this in 1568, and roughly a hundred years later Petty 
(1662) and Fortrey (1663), said the same thing in practically the 
same words. Locke (1691) believed that prohibiting exports was 
like “hedging in the cuckoo”, and even so vigorous an opponent 
of export of bullion as Pollexfen (1697) admitted that the export 
prohibitions on coin in England had probably had little effect, 
considering that in Spain and Portugal the export went on 
undisturbed as if no prohibitions existed, even though the 
penalty was death.'' In satisfying this consideration the new 
English legislation of 1663 was not very satisfactory; for it was 
no easier to safeguard coin than bullion against being smuggled 
out of the country. Pollexfen’s observation therefore rightly 
applied precisely to the new and milder prescription. 

The English statute of 1663 took note of the other consider- 
ation, which Mun tried to illustrate with his analogy of the husband-1 
man who scatters good seed on the land that he may in due 
course reap fourfold in golden harvests. “It is found by experi- 
ence,” runs the preamble to this section of the 1663 Act, “that 
they are carried in greatest abundance (as to a Common Market) 
to such places as give free liberty for exporting the same.” It 
became an axiom of mercantilist doctrine that the country 
would in no circumstances be able to keep more or less than the 
balance of trade permitted, and that the only possible point of 
attack was the balance of trade itself. 

The importance of this changed attitude of mind towards 1 
increased freedom of trade is obvious and cannot be over- 
emphasized. Under the corrupt and ineffective administration 
of the ancien regime, the states obviously lacked the necessary 
weapons for preventing movements in the precious metals, in the 

“ Bodin (note 2 in ch. 2) unpag. — ^Petty, Treatise of Taxes ch. 6 (Econ. 
Writings I 57). — Fortrey 33 (repr. 31).— Locke 24. — [Pollexfen], Disc, of Trade, 
Coyn and Paper Credit (see above 233) 9. 
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way, for example, that this was effected successfully during the 
Great War and is quite possible even in peace time to-day. 

From the purely theoretical point of view, however, things 
were different. The theoretical advance achieved by the later 
mercantilists — the greater comprehension of economic phenomena 
—was, in this case, at least doubtful. It is not at all certain 
that an export prohibition of bullion, of course supposing it 
to be effective, is unable to increase permanently the stock of 
precious metals within a country. When denying it, the younger 
mercantilists clung primarily to the fact that the balance 
of trade had to be equalized somewhere or other. From this 
they concluded that the import or export surplus necessarily led 
to a transference of as much precious metals as corresponded to 
the balance. “After all,” as Locke said, “if we are over balanc’d in 
Trade, it [the precious metals] must go.” The possibility of an 
adjustment by means of credit operations was left aside here, 
though occasionally noticed at the time; it was expressed 
most clearly by Locke himself. But apart from this, the funda- 
mental weakness of this argument was the fact that it did not 
pay attention to the repercussions on the equilibrium of the foreign 
exchanges and thus indirectly on the balance of trade itself which 
might result from effective hindrances to the movements of 
the precious metals. If the argument is taken a step furthci, the 
unhappy consequences of clinging to the conception that the 
coinage parity represented the equilibrium of the foreign ex- 
changes, even with effective export prohibitions on gold and silver, 
become manifest. Apart from movements of cajiital, an import 
surplus of commodities in a country results in a surplus of the 
country’s debts abroad in excess of its claims on other countries. 
It thus causes a dislocation of the foreign exchanges which decreases 
the foreign value of the domestic currency. If, now, this state of 
affairs cannot be brought back into equilibrium by the outflow 
of precious metals, the foreign valuation of the domestic currency 
remains below the par of exchange. In consequence, the export of 
goods is stimulated and the import of goods discouraged. The 
exporters, in other words, receive more native units of money for 
every foreign unit, but the importers have to pay more native 
units for every foreign unit. By this adjustment between imports 
and exports, the balance of trade is corrected without the trans- 
ference of precious metals. If the conditions persist, then the 
foreign exchanges, i.e. the foreign valuation of domestic currency, 
also keep so much below the par of exchange that this adjustment 
remains. 
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In principle, this is the same system as prevails in the absence,' 
of restrictions on the movements of precious metals, though with, ' 
one very important practical difference. Where the precious 
metals are free to move, the adjustment takes place through the, 
outflow of gold and silver from a country with an import surplus. - 
There follows a fall in prices in this country, which leads to a , ‘ 
stimulation of exports and a falling off of imports. Where pro- 
hibitions on the export of precious metals are in force, the price 
level in the country on the other hand remains unaffected, but , 
the same adjustment takes place ultimately through a movement 
in the foreign exchanges. This movement in the foreign exchanges i 
leads to domestic goods being cheaper abroad, where the domestic 
prices are unchanged, and contrariwise the prices of foreign 
commodities rise in the country, where the prices abroad remain 
unchanged. The goal can be arrived at therefore through an 
adjustment in the foreign exchanges, i.e. more precious metals 
can be kept in circulation than were otherwise possible. In this i 
respect, the criticism of export prohibitions through the later 
mercantilists was decidedly false — though it should not by any 
means be assumed that the earlier mercantilists cither had a clear 
conception of these phenomena. 

Where hindrances were placed on the movements of the 
precious metals, the foreign exchanges had no necessary con- 
nection at all with the metallic content of the coins. This may 
already be seen in the fact that foreign claims on a certain number 
of native units of money do not, in such a case, give the foreign 
creditor a chance of receiving precious metals in return. It only 
gives him as much purchasing power as is represented by the 
monetary units in the country. But it is easily seen that this truth 
was difiicult to recognize. The best illustration of this is, perhaps, 
the fact that it was not clear even to such critics of mercantilism 
as Hume and Adam Smith. Adam Smith, in fact, regarded the 
matter in this way, that if an increased quantity of the precious 
metals were retained in the country, a rise in prices would ensue 
and consequently the exports of the country would be discouraged, 
and foreign goods would be enabled to prevail in the domestic 
market. He did not understand that the foreign exchanges would, 
as a result, bring about a lasting adjustment and once again bring 
about a state of equilibrium between imports and exports.^” 

See above, note 5. — Hume Ess(0s (note 10 in ch. 3) ; “Of Money” (ed. 
Green & Grose I 31 1). — Adam Smith, Wealth qf Nations, Bk. 4 ch. 5 (ed. Can- 
nan II laf.). — Ricardo’s criticism, Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 
ch. 16 (ed. Conner, Lend. 1908, 313 f.). 
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And so if Hume and Adam Smith, the much abler theorists, went 
astray on this point, it is not surprising that the mercantilists did 
likewise. 

The conception of the par of exchange as a norm for the foreign 
exchanges could be mistaken, precisely in the monetary system of that 
time, even if the international movements of the piecious metals 
between countries were not obstructed. Such a situation would arise 
if the purchasing power of the coins was made higher than the pur- 
chasing power of the precious metals contained in them in one 
country than in another. This idea was of little importance to con- 
temporary theory. It is only mentioned in passing at this juncture so 
as not to omit any theoretical factor of interest, which had some 
influence on the actual monetary policy, in spite of its insignificance 
with regard to the economic outlook. 

A rise in the purchasing power of the coins above the purchasing 
power of their metal content is possible under a so-called managed 
currency. This, for example, was applied with regard to silver in the 
bi-metallist system of the Latin Coinage Union after 1878 and in 
Sweden with regard to gold in the late war.. In itself, it is by no means 
remarkable that metallic currency can exceed the value of the metallic 
content. On principle it is the same as having paper money with a 
higher value than the actual paper. We can say that, under a managed 
currency, coins are notes, printed on metal. The conditions for this 
were undoubtedly given under mercantilism, for the right of individuals 
to coin precious metals, which is what definitely prevents a rise in the 
value of the coins over the value of the metal content, was at least not 
guaranteed. It was possible therefore that rulers created for themselves 
a coinage with a purchasing power above that of its metallic content. 
This would have kept down the domestic price level and in the long 
run would have led ceteris paribus to an increase in the foreign valuation 
of the domestic currency over the par of exchange. But no silver would 
have been brought into th? country as a result, for the higher purchasing 
power held not for silver but for silver coins, which could not be 
acquired through the delivery pf the amount of silver contained in 
them. How far the governments of the time appreciated the possibility 
given here is difficult to determine under the confused coinage con- 
ditions. But there can be no doubt that Gustav Vasa did something of 
this sort in the latter part of his reign. 

There was another measure which could have the same effect, 
though not necessarily, namely the so-called seigniorage. If this exceeded 
the costs of coining, the deliverers of silver received a quantity of coins 
in return of lesser silver content than the silver they had handed in. 
If the rulers then put back the surplus,as Gustav Vasa did, the quantity 
of silver in circulation decreased and the coinage rose in value above 
its silver content. But if they struck coins on their own account from 
the seigniorage, the com value was not raised above the silver value. 

Mircanliltsm — Vol. 11 I 
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We may safely assume that the latter was the ruleAi Even if this factor 
too, presumably played no great part, it certainly existed and to that 
extent demonstrates that the explanatioia for the mercantilists’ con- \ 
ception of money cannot be discovered primarily in the actual mone- i 
tary conditions of their time, but in quite other causes. 

The primary interest to mercantilism of what has been discussed 
here is that, if the writers of the time had rightly understood it,' 
they would have seen the uselessness of aiming at a pa7 pro pan, 
when the actual equilibrium for the foreign exchanges was other 
than the par of exchange. But after Malynes, the whole of this 
consideration lost any interest that it had had. The points ex- 
plained here were, moreover, useless to the mercantilists, for what 
they wanted, an increase in the quantity of money in the country, 
could not be achieved in that way. However, it could be attained 
through something quite different, and that, on the other hand, 
is important, at least in theory. 

Even without hindrances on the export of the precious metals, f 
it was possible to increase the native circulation of money, at least 
to a limited extent, and to raise home prices ; what is more, this , 
possibility was completely in line with mercantilist economic 
policy, though not with its monetary policy. That the policy 
which we have in mind had also a monetary essence was, as far 
I know, quite hidden to the mercantilists. It was the commeuial 
policy — ^hindrances on the import and the stimulation of the export 
of commodities — ^which must have contributed to raising home 
prices. This must have raised the quantity of precious metal in 
circulation within a country under a purely metallic currency 
and under conditions of mobility of the precious metals. The 
chain of cause and effect is as follows. 

One-sided hindrances in international trade — ^in this case 
hindrances on imports — effect a dislocation in the equilibrium of 
the foreign exchanges. With hindrances on imports it becomes no 
longer so profitable to use foreign goods as it was before, while 
the demand of other countries for the native goods in general 
remains unchanged. Under a purely metallic standard this leads to 
an influx of precious metals into the country with a consequent 
rise in prices. As a result imports are stimulated afresh and (or) 
On Gustav Vasa, my essays “Svensk natura-och penninghushWlning i 
aldre tid” {Ekonomsk Tidskr. 1923) 275, and "Gustav Vasas myntpolitik” 
[Historisk Tidskr. 1926) 370 ff. ; cf. A. Johansson, “Penningvasendet under 
Gustav Vasas regering” {ib. 252 f.). — On the monetary system in general, 
see, e.g.,the compilation by E. Nublmg, Zur Wdhrmgsgeschichte des Merkantilmt- 
alters (Ulm 1903) ; G. Schmoller, Grmdriss der Allgemeimn Volkswirtschaftslehre 
II (Lpz. 1904) 74, 83; sources in Schanz (see above, note 3), etc. 
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exports are restricted, until the imports and the exports are once 
again equilibrated. But this result — equilibrium of the foreign 
exchanges' — is attained on the basis of a larger quantity of money 
and a higher domestic price level in the protected country in 
comparison with the previous situation and in contrast with other 
countries. The foreign exchanges thus remain unaltered although 
the price level has risen and the quantity of money is, as a result 
of the import hindrances (or export premiums, or both) , increased. 
This is due to the fact that as a consequence of these measures 
it is less worth the while of merchants in the country to buy goods 
from abroad or, conversely, it is more profitable for foreigners to 
buy native goods than it was before. For this reason, the former 
have less use for claims on other countries, and the latter greater 
use for claims in the country in question than is indicated on the 
basis of the domestic purchasing power in both countries.^® 

This state of affairs represents the “cunning of reason”, or if 
you will, of absurdity ; for it shows that without being aware of 
it, the mercantilists worked towards a goal by the aid of their 
commercial policy which their monetary policy was intended, but 
unable, to attain. However, as pointed out in the introductory 
chapter of this part, this procedure was almost certainly of very 
limited practical scope, not because it is difficult to influence 
money and prices in this way, but because all countries acted in 
a like manner, and the quantity of money could not be increased 
for all of them together so long as a purely metallic standard was 
maintained. If paper money mercantilism had been triumphant, 
this result might have become important. But in any case the 
situation does not diminish in interest with regard to mercantilism, 
for, on the whole, the importance of mercantilism lay more in its 
self-imposed tasks than in its accomplishments. Mercantilism’s 
desires harmonized better with the goal it set itself, the increase 
in the quantity of money in the country, than free trade theorists 
have generally admitted and than the mercantilists thefnselves 
recognized. Whether their striving after an increase in the quantity 
of money had any point at all is a totally different question. 

4. THE CONVENTIONAL NATURE OF MONEY 

The real essence of mercantilism as a monetary system may thus 
be taken as clarified. The conception of the mercantilists may be 
explained without any great difficulty as an attempt to find a way 
through the general tangle of monetary policy. 

See above 1^8 f., and ch. i, note 3. 
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In conclusion, however, we must point out that the mercantilists 
themselves were in no way aware that they idolized money and 
the precious metals. On the contrary they often explicitly empha- 
sized their consciousness of the conventional nature of money and 
its limited function, even to such a degree that it must be regarded 
as their general opinion. Almost everything that they stated on 
the matter had age-old roots reaching back to Aristotle and the 
schoolmen, but what is important is that they held fast to it. 
Several examples finally may serve to illustrate this aspect of their 
outlook. 

In the above-mentioned speech made in the English House of 
Commons in 1523 it was stated, indeed, that in itself there was 
nothing against a leather currency to supply requirements within 
the country. Shortly after, the advocates of coinage depreciation 
in Saxony pointed out that it was much easier to discover a remedy 
for a surplus of money than for the prevailing money scarcity; 
in this they did not want to prejudice the issue so as to suggest that 
there could not be too much money. Once again, a few decades 
later. Hales, through the mouth of one of the characters in his 
dialogue, repeated that it was a matter of indifference what kind 
of money was current in the country, even if it were leather. The 
person through whom the author himself speaks did, it is true, deny 
this without further reason given, but he admitted that “Men 
commonly say so”. 

In the 17th century the view assumed more definite shape. 
Montchretien’s emphatic stress on the importance of goods has 
already been illustrated, and similar English utterances on the 
point have been reproduced (v.s. 189 f.). Petty also reckoned 
with the possibility of too much money. Pie identified himself 
with the conception that the proper measure of value should be 
the two “natural” elements, land and labour (1662). The funda- 
mental anti-money attitude of Bechet has been illustrated above 
in detail. Even mercantilists who manifested complete approval of 
the existing social order expressed similar sentiments on this point. 
Thus the author of The Use and Abuses of Money (1671), a con- 
temporary of Becher’s with inflationist tendencies, declared that 
so far from money being the sutnmum bonum, the greed for it was 
in fact the summum malum. Davenant ascribed the decline of the 
human race to commerce. As usual one finds in him a recapitu- 
lation of all that had been said on this matter previously : the 
conventional nature of money simply as “counters” — the same 
picture as Locke used a few years before {v.s. 225!.) ; the possibility 
of having too large a quantity of precious metals — Petty’s view ; 
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and the great importance of other objects of wealth besides money. 
Schrotter, the Austrian mercantilist, though he took his stand on 
the formula that the wealth of a country was to be judged by its 
quantity of money, gave as his only reason for this simply that 
gold and silver by general consent were “the universal price of 
all things”, and not that they were valuable in themselves. The 
examples could be supplemented and prolonged further.^® 

Mercantilism as a monetary system is thus not to be explained 
as a conscious idolatry of money. The vital point in it in the held 
of the rational was the concept of the function of money and the 
precious metals in society and for the development of economic 
life which it intended, i.e. (i) as capital and income, (2) in 
circulation and (3) in international exchange. How this arose we 
have endeavoured to demonstrate in the foregoing exposition. 
At the same time it is not to be denied that unconscious ideas 
contributed to this view with regard to money and the precious 
metals and their function, and that such unconscious elements 
provided a halo of significance to the terms gold, silver, and 
money, which is not exhausted by the functions consciously 
ascribed to them. 

Drei Flugsehnften (note -a m ch 1) 63 — [Hales], Discourse of the Common 
Weaiss - — Petty, Treatise of TcU^es, ch..^ (Econ Wutmgsl44). — Use and Abuses qf 
Money 5, — DsLytmrA, Discourses II 16, 62, 210 f, etc. — Schrotter, ch. 29 §3, 
31 § 1 (ist ed. 164, 168 f.) — Harsin, 60, quotes particulaily well-foimulated 
expressions of this argument, after S dc Gramont, Le denier royal (Paris 1620), 
a pamphlet noticed before in these pages. It is also evident that Gramont is 
an unusually clear advocate of the subjective value theory, e.g from the 
following passages’ “L’oi n’est que le signe et I’instrument usuel pour la 
[= la valeur] mettre en pratique, mais la vraie estime d’icelles [chases] tire 
sa source du jugement humain et de cette faculte qu’on nomme estimative . . . 
je dis que les horomes estiment les choses ou pour I’utilite, ou pour le plaisir, 
ou pour la rarit^ d’lcelles” (47 f )• — Gf. E. A. J. Johnson, “The Mercantilist 
Concept of *Art’ and ‘Ingenious Labour’ ” (Economic History, Supplement to 
the Economic Journal II 1931, 240). 



APPENDIX 


MERCANTILIST LITERATURE IN MODERN WORKS 

The treatment of mercantilist literature has not been the strong point 
of modern works on mercantilism. The reason for this is that economists 
with a theoretical training have paid little attention to the history of 
mercantilism. Nevertheless, in so rich a liteiary output as that on 
mercantilism, there are naturally treatises illustrating points within 
the literature; moreover, numerous works give long, connected 
extracts from different parts of the contemporary literature In the 
following, however, I omit both those works dealing with economic 
history or mercantilism as a whole, as well as ffeatises on the history 
of economic thought or economics as a whole. With the exception 
perhaps of the great work of Sombart, none of these authors has, to 
my knowledge, anything vital to offer for our purpose. 

Compared with its importance, English mercantilist literature has 
really been afforded very scant treatment. There is no single work on 
its general development which is of more than purely historiographic 
interest. Prom the latter point of view, however, Wilhclim Roscher’s 
short essay written as early as 1851-52 mtist be mentioned; ^ur Ges- 
chichte dsr erigltschm Volkswirthschqftsleke im sechzshnten md siebzehnten 
Jahrhundert (Abhandl. d. Sadisischen Gcsellschaft dcr Wissenschaften 
III). A later, but likewise very summary, piece of writing is Hjalmar 
Schacht’s thesis ; Der theoretische Gekalt des englischen MerkatUilismus (Kiel 
1900). Surprising as it may appear, there is no modern exposition on 
the subject nor any comprehensive survey by an English or American 
authority. I omit monographs on individual authors although they 
are numerous ; they have rarely had anything important to offer. 

In pronounced contrast with this, German mercantilist literature 
has been subjected to a, comparatively, very detailed modern treat- 
ment. As regards versatility and thoroughness, no Work can com- 
pare with Roscher’s Geschichte der Jfational-Oekonomtk in Deutschland 
(Geschichte der Wissenschaften in Deutschland, Neuere Zeit, XIV, 
Munchen 1874), although leading ideas and systematic arrange- 
ment leave much to be desired. In the present century con- 
siderable interest has been reawakened in the so-called German 
Cameralists, the authors of those compendious works devoted, under 
the ancien rSgime, to the treatment of the art of government, above all 
the art of increasing the revenues of the prince. It was precisely the 
fact that the Cameralists did not isolate economic phenomena that 
led Albion W. Small, an American sociologist, to take particular 
interest in them. The title of his book indicates the point of view from 
which he wished to regard them ; The Cameralists, The Pioneers of German 
Social Polity (Chicago 1909). Shortly afterwards a Danish book was 
published, written by Axel Nielsen, entitled in its German edition: 
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Die Entstehung der deulschen Kameralwissenschafi im 17. Juhrhmdert (Jena 
1911). This work undertakes the particular task of demonstrating the 
dependence of the Cameralists on Aristotle. Thereupon there follows 
two detailed German works with copious quotations from the relevant 
writings: Kurt Zielenzigcr, Die alien deutschen Kameralislen (Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der National-okonomie ed. Karl Diehl II, Jena 1914), 
and Louise Sommer, Dte bsterreuhischen Kameralisten in dogmengesckicht- 
licher Darstellmg (Studien zur Sozial-, Wirtschafts- und Verwaltungs- 
geschichte, cd, Carl Grunberg XII-XIII, Vienna igao, 1925). The 
two latter works also discuss in detail the real meaning of the term 
mercantilist or Cameralist. As far as I can see it is impossible to give 
a single answer to the question; for it must surely be clear from the 
outset tlrat such expressions are simply instrumental concepts with 
which one attempts to obtain a better grasp of the facts, and they can 
thus be delimited in different ways according to the particular purpose 
on hand. For one Cameralist there is, finally, also a modern monograph 
(Heinrich Ritter von Srbik, Wilhelm von Schroder, in the Sitzungsberichte 
der Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, CLXIV: i, 1910). With the exception of 
Schi otter (or Schroder) and his two immediate forerunners, Becher and 
Hornigk (Hornigk, Horneck), the German Cameralists, however, were 
imbued with a spirit of their own. In general character, they had 
little in common with the writers of western Europe, who lived in a 
world of private commerce, shipping and credit and were immersed 
in it, however much they may have failed to grasp its more profound 
significance. To force these two groups of writers into one and the 
same category is to obscure a clear view of the facts. In addition, it 
must be said that, from the point of view of general European history 
of ideas, Cameralism petered out, or at the most ran on underground, 
to reappear on the surface to some extent in the reaction against 
laissez-faire towards the end of the 19th century. On the development 
before laissez-faire the Cameralists had no great influence, and on the 
development of economic science their influence was perhaps even 
less. 

For another reason, the literature of the Netherlands takes a subor- 
dinate position in the treatment of mercantilism. The ideas contained 
in what we have called mercantilism played a minor part in that 
Utopia of economic politicians and authors of the 17th century. 
Among modern treatises, I shall therefore confine myself to the most 
accessible of them, a well-documented work with apt and pointed 
conclusions : Etienne Laspeyres, Geschichte der volfcswirtschaftlichen 
Anschamngen der Niederlhnder und ihrer Literatur zur !(eit der Republik 
(Preisschriften der Jablonowskischen Gesellschaft XI, Lpz. 1863). On 
the Italian literature again, there is a series of monographs, but they 
are highly specialized and in general have not been accessible to me. 

From the middle of the 18th century onwards, in addition to the 
English literature there appeared French works exercising an equally 
great influence on the development of ideas. Through this fact, 
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attention was also directed to the earlier French literature. But before 
the end of the 17th and the beginning of the i8th century economic 
discussions occurred only sporadically in French literature; what 
have been brought forward recently as literary contributions to econo- 
mic discussions of the 1 7th century in France are mostly memoranda 
on limited questions whose influence could hardly have been great, 
and the economic content of French literature of that period is generally 
meagre. In comparison with tliis, the utterances of statesmen in general 
and Colbert in particular are infinitely more important, and from the 
point of view of ideas more important than those of any other practical 
politician. It is true that in the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV 
economic necessity and difflculties evoked a scries of noteworthy 
pamphlets, primarily those of Boisguillebert and Vauban. The first, 
however, definitely belongs to the precursors of the Physiocrats, the 
latter was preoccupied primarily with taxation problems which gave 
him little opportunity to go into ordinary mercantilist questions. On 
the other hand, in the first half of the i8th centuiy, there arose in 
France a discussion which has, with good reason, been described as 
reform-mercantilist. It is true that it contains no essentially new 
features, and it was not until the Physiocrats that economic lliought 
received really original contributions from the French side. I shall, 
therefore, content myself here also with a reference to two modern 
treatises on French mercantilist literature. Fritz Karl Mann, Der 
Marschall Vauban und die Volksmrtschqftslehre des Merkantilismus (Miinch. 
and Lpz. 1914), is particularly extreme in denying to mercantilism 
the character of a theory or a system. Paul Harsm, Les docimes 
monitaires et financieres en France du XVF au XVIIF sikle (Paris 1928) 
is of particular value by reason of its rich documentation, but it 
suffers from a tendency to draw far too broad conclusions from the 
occasional utterances of authors who have been considered unim- 
portant both by their contemporaries and also by earlier modern 
works (Strictly speaking this book belongs to what follows.) 

So far we have considered works on the mercantilist literature of 
individual countries, but in addition there are studies of anotlier type, 
with the object of demonstrating how a particular set of economic 
problems were regarded by contemporary writers. Contributions of 
real importance to the history of mercantilist literature are more 
frequently to be found in works of this latter kind. The younger 
American researchers have been particularly prominent m such 
contributions. They have been stimulated in this by the American 
interest in the study of economic theory. 

Among the relevant works in this connection chief prominence 
must be accorded to the book by Edgar S. Furniss, The Position of the 
Laborer in a System of Nationalism, A Study of the Labor Theories of the 
Later English Mercantilists (Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize Essays, 
XXX, Boston and New York 1920), which for some unknown reason 
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has not received much attention. The book is not properly appreciated 
if it is treated merely as a contribution to the study of mercantilist 
literature. Although it draws its material from that literature and even 
confines itself to one particular consideration in its choice, the positing 
of the problem is effected with so keen an eye for what is vital, and in 
additiont he work is so entirely free from any tendency to the apologetic 
or the reveise, that it cannot but be characterized as one of the best 
published contributions, so far, to the study of a special aspect of 
mercantilism. Nevertheless, there is something to be desired in the 
knowledge shown of modern economic treatment of the subject, as 
well as in accuracy of detail. 

The remaining works in this group may be enumerated quite 
briefly. 

From the point of view of economic theory, the connection between 
the monetary system and foreign trade must receive primary mention. 
It is precisely this connection which is the subject of a more recently 
published treatise : James W Angell, The Theory of International Pnees; 
History, Criticism, and Restatement (Harvard Economic Studies, XXVIII, 
Cambr Mass. 1926). The brief observations made in the treatise 
with regard to mercantilist doctrine do not, however, penetrate to 
the core of the problem. As for the sphere of the actual monetary 
system, there is also a somewhat earlier treatise • Arthur Eli Mom oe, 
Monetary Theory before Adam Smith (same collection, XXV, Cambr. 
Mass. 1923). Great attention is paid there to mercantilist literature, 
but the mechanical division of subject does not bring out properly 
what is specifically mercantilist in tlie main part of the exposition. 
Perhaps that was not at all the intention of the author. Also the brief 
survey of mercantilist monetary theory which is given in the con- 
clusion cannot compensate for this defect. — An important element 
in the mercantilist doctrine of monetary policy is treated by J. V. 
Tallqvist in a work called Merkantilistiska banksedelteorier (Acta Aca- 
demiae Aboensis, Flelsingfors 1920). To my knowledge, this is the 
first place in which the inflationism of that period is directly connected 
with the monetary ideas of mercantilism; and that is a great advance. 
On the other hand its analysis and criticism suffer by reason of the 
fact that the problem is not treated economically from the point of 
view of monetary theory. The author limits himself to the problem of 
whether bank notes can circulate without cover or the obligation to 
redeem them. The effect of the output of paper money on the value of 
money and on the economic system in general on the other hand is 
not dealt with or, at least, not given prominence. As a result the strength 
and weakness of the mercantilist discussions are not brought out as 
well as they could have been. Another central part of the mercantilist 
theory, the theory of the balance of trade, was made the subject of a 
special piece of research at quite an early date, namely in a small 
book, not without merit for its time although unfinished: Edmund 
Freiherr von Heyking, Z'^r Geschichte der Handelsbilanztheorie (Berlin 
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1880); the subject was taken up again later by a Finnish student; 
Br. Suviranta, The Theory of the Balance of Trade; A Study in Mercantilism 
(Helsingfors 1923). The treatment in this latter work contains much 
that is stimulating, but if it attempts to rehabilitate mercantilism by 
referring to the specific monetary conditions of the 1 7th century, the 
attempt is doomed to founder on the chronology. The fundamental 
conception of mercantilism was, in fact, already present in the Middle 
Ages, and its evolution into a balance of trade theory dates back at 
least to the middle of the i6th century, that is to the time before the 
great increase in the world’s quantity of money, the cessation of 
which is used by the author to explain the endeavours to increase the 
nation’s stock of precious metals. Of particular value finally is a long 
essay by J. Viner, “English Theories of Foreign Trade before Adam 
Smith” {Journal of Political Economy, XXXVIII, 1930), of which I 
have given an appreciation above in Chapter I, note 7. 

I must confine myself to these brief references ; many of the works 
relevant here themselves contain a sufficiency of further references. 



PART V 


MERCANTILISM AS A CONCEPTION OF 
SOCIETY 




I 


THE CONCORD BETWEEN MERCANTILISM AND 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE 


The doctrine of mercantilism is not exhausted in a description 
of its economic content in the narrower sense of the term, such as 
was attempted in the two foregoing parts of the present work. In 
other words in its conception of the proper economic policy to be 
pursued, mercantilism was also dominated by certaiir typical 
social ideas ; by the conception of how society as a whole or man 
as a social animal was created, and how therefore he must be 
treated. This aspect also should therefore be investigated if we 
are to understand why mercantilism became what it did. This is 
the last task of our exposition of mercantilism. Even this pre- 
liminary definition of our task shows that no attempt will be made 
at a treatment of the philosophy of the state or conception of 
society prevalent at that time. Only as much of this outlook of 
the time must be treated as is necessary to deduce from it an 
explanation with regard to economic policy and the conception 
of it. 

The specific economic doctrine and the general sociological 
theory harmonized in this point, that by way of contrast with 
the concepts of earlier ages they represented something new and, 
moreover, they were largely conceived to be so. The mercantilists 
always aligned themselves with the reformers; conscious con- 
servatism was foreign to them, however much in practice they 
capitulated to the hardy vitality of medieval municipal policy. 
An author so entirely lacking in modern characteristics as Malynes 
was able to assert proudly that his favourite doctrine, that the 
foreign exchanges dominate gold and commodities, had never 
been clearly perceived by the great classical forerunners, Aristotle, 
Seneca and Cicero, “who were but in the infancy of Trade”. 
His opponent Mun, who took his stand on the formula that the 
export of precious metals was a means for increasing the “treasure” 
of a country, asserted that that was “so contrary to the common 
opinion, that it will require many and strong arguments to prove 
it before it can be accepted of the Multitude, who bitterly exclaim 
when they see any monies carried out of the Realm”. Similar 
utterances on the part of Petty, Davenant and others are to be 
found in sufficient number. Theoretical mercantilism reaUy 
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attempted to break new ground all along the line and moreover 
it was conscious of the factT 

Nevertheless there was an essential distinction between the 
economic and the general social doctrines in mercantilism, which 
becomes apparent precisely when the question arises of its relations 
to the foregoing and subsequent phases of development. 

In many respects the economic doctrine of mercantilism was 
merely a first attempt to bring logical order into the confused 
jumble of phenomena. There are few spheres in which the 
ancients contributed so little significant thought as the economic; 
and as for the Middle Ages, in the main they lay in the shadow of 
Aristotle. It could not therefore be expected that mercantilist 
economic beliefs should be anything but primitive. It followed, 
again, that they necessarily stood opposed on vital points with a 
later more penetrating conception. And in fact this was so. 
In purely economic matters the contrast between mercantilism 
and laissez-faire was fundamental. If this contrast had many 
causes, one of them, if not the most important of them, was the 
fact that only gradually did men learn to penetrate the dark 
arcana of economic relationships. The literature of the end of the 
lyth and the beginning of the i8th century, as wc have learnt in 
the foregoing, demonstrates quite clearly the progressive meta- 
morphosis in the fundamental outlook of mercantilism, consequent 
quite simply on the fact tlrat only gradually did the human 
intellect master its economic problems, and thus in many respects 
the development was determined from within, by a devolution of 
the ideas as such. The following century was then to experience 
the final irruption of this metamorphosis, namely the rise of a 
science of economics. 

In modern treatments of this problem the cause of this change 
is usually sought in other spheres, that is in external circum- 
stances and their reaction on the economic ideals and the aims of 
human beings. That this also played a great part almost goes 
without saying; here as throughout we are dealing with an 
extremely complicated interplay of the most varied intellectual 
and material forces. Nevertheless, it may certainly be said that 
the so to speak autonomous development of the purely economic 
doctrines, the struggle of the mercantilists with the logical con- 
sequences of their premises, has usually been underestimated in 
modern treatises. The proof of this lies largely in the general 

r Malynes, Lex Mercatoria, Part i ch. lo (ist ed. 416). — Mun, England’s 
Treasure by Forraign Trade ch. 4 (ed. Ashley 19). — Davenant, Essay upon . . . 
Methods of Making . . . Gainers m the Sallance of Trade (ist ed. 90). — Petty, Pol. 
Arithm. ch. 10 (Econ. Writings, ed. Hull, I 313). 
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conception of society on the part of mercantilists. For had the 
change come from without, in all probability it would have 
reached economic doctrine via a corresponding change in the 
general intellectual climate or Weltanschauung. However, a study 
of the social starting-points of economic ideas shows that the 
change from mercantilism to liberalism was not primarily a 
change in the general conception of society. 

In fact it shows that the mercantilist conception of society was 
not of the same primitive nature as the economic theory specific 
to it. The explanation is obvious ; the mercantilist conception of 
society was able to build on the intellectual achievement of 
several thousand years. It follows, further, that mercantilism as a 
conception of society was by no means so different from laissez- 
faire in the same regard as was the case within the economic 
sphere ; in the first-named field they had a much longer common 
history to build upon than in the second. It is even possible to go 
farther and affirm that on many points both mercantilism and 
laissez-fave were based on one and the same conception with regard 
to man as a social animal, and that both had the same view of 
what the proper method of treatment of this animal must be. As 
for the general conception of society, a sharp division obtains 
between the Middle Ages and the following period, and another 
division not so sharp between laissez-faire and the conservative 
or historico-romantic conception of society; on the other hand 
there is no real dividing line between mercantilism and laissez- 
faire in this field. That this was so in the actual philosophy or 
theory of the state can hardly ever have been doubtful. The 
doctrine of natural right, the main lines of which were laid down in 
the last few centuries of the Middle Ages, and which came to 
full flower in the i6th century, dominated speculative sentiment 
until the advent of the historical spirit at the beginning of the 
19th century. And this generalization applies not only to this 
limited sphere, but also to the general social orientation. The con- 
cept of man in society remained the same in many vital points. 
Tliis gave mercantilism and laissez-faire common features even in 
connections other than, specifically, the philosophy of the state. 
Particularly typical and well known are the threads binding 
Hobbes, the most acute philosopher of the school of natural 
rights, but the theorist of absolute government, on the one hand, 
to the English utilitarians, Bentham, James Mill, and John Austin 
on the other. ^ 

2 See, e.g., J. Boxiat, Philosophy and Political Economy in Some of Their Historical 
Relations (Lend. 1893) 85; L. Stephen, The English Utilitarians (Lond. igoo) I 
302 f., II 76 ff.. Ill 321, 325; E. Meinecke, Die Idee der Staatsrdson in der netteren 
Geschichte (MUnch. & Berl., 1924) 26711. 
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What cries out for explanation in this situation is not the agree- 
ment itself, for that is to be expected. What is contradictory is 
merely the fact of the identity of the general conception of society 
in mercantilism and in laissez-faire existing side by side with 
vital differences in the economic doctrines. How could a social 
philosophy common to mercantilism and laissezfahc go together 
with an economic system which in mercantilism was as far apart 
from that in laissez-faire as are the antipodes? It is this question 
which we shall endeavour to elucidate in this part, after the 
mercantilist conception of society has been adumbrated in its 
most typical features. 



II 


THE NATURE OF THE MERCANTILIST CONCEPTION 

OF SOCIETY 

I, freedom and trade 

Peculiar as it may appear, mercantiiism in fact, and even more 
in the eyes of its representatives, was directed towards liberty, 
and on account of its general economic tendency primarily 
toward economic liberty. 

In the first place this made itself felt in the purely practical 
sphere. It was a natural corollary of mercantilism in its capacity 
of a unifying agent. Since we are concerned here with the tasks 
which mercantilism imposed on itself, we may overlook the fact 
that it had httle success in its work as an agent of unification. It 
is obvious that the endeavours to attain economic unity within the 
state would, if effective, have resulted in greater freedom of 
economic life within the state. Domestic tolls, local privileges, 
and inequalities in the system of coinage, weights and measures, 
the absence of unity in legislation, administration and taxation, 
it was against these that the mercantilist statesmen struggled. 
They therefore opposed everytliing that bound down economic 
life to a particular place and obstructed trade within the bound- 
aries of the state. Here again, they defended a revolutionary 
principle; the revolution would, if it had been successful, have 
abolished a host of hindrances to economic hberty. On this point, 
the description of the industrial code and its development in 
England (in the 6th chapter of the first part) has, in particular, 
given many illustrations. 

At the same time, our concern here is with efforts which did 
not postulate economic freedom as their theoretical starting-point, 
but which did indirectly tend in the same direction, in so far as they 
had any effect at all. The aim was the superiority of the state over 
all other forces within a country. But in actual fact, the theoretical 
striving after liberty on the part of the mercantilists went ever 
so much further. It was consciously grounded in a theoretical 
conception of the utility of freedom, and was therefore made, at 
least in principle, to apply even beyond the boundaries of the 
state. A great host of illustrations may be adduced in proof of this. 
The actual notions of the mercantilists do not tally with the 
idea usually held with regard to them, and their ideas are even so 
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contradictory among themselves that it appears suitable to 
document them in detail before entering upon explanations. 

If the fact was altogether too obvious to overlook that the 
mercantilists arrayed themselves on the side of liberty, this has 
usually been explained as an elFect of Dutch influence, The 
explanation was obvious in so far as Holland was on the whole 
the model country to which the mercantilists referred at every 
turn, but precisely for this reason the explanation is unsatisfactory ; 
for if it held, mercantilism would have consisted throughout in 
an imitation of the Dutch, which was very far from being the case. 
The best evidence for the central position of the belief in liberty 
in mercantilist ideology is to be found in its most prominent 
practical representative and statesman, who did not by any means 
choose the Dutch in particular for his schoolmaster. 

There are very few slogans of such frequent recurrence in the 
voluminous correspondence of Colbert as the phrase “Liberty! 
is the soul of trade” {la Uberte est Vdme dti commerce ) ; and it is to be 
found also under many variations. Sometimes he said that trade 
had to be “utterly free” {exlrdmement hbre)^ that it was “the result 
of the free will of man”, that “commerce consists universally in 
the liberty of all men to buy and sell”. In another place he wrote 
“His Majesty has long been aware on account of his great 
experience that liberty is the soul of trade and desires that 
merchants should have complete freedom to do as they wish, that 
they may be induced to bring hither their food-stuffs and merchan- 
dise which they believe they can sell in the most rapid and most 
secure manner”. This was by no means merely a phrase. In fact 
Colbert never tired of reminding his intendants within the country 
and his governors in the colonies, or even of threatening them with 
force, if they seemed to him to be placing obstacles in the way of 
trade. A typical example is one of his letters of the year 1671 to 
an itinerant intendant. The latter had drawn up and forwarded 
two ordinances. Colbert replied and wrote that if he sent him 
such ordinances again, the King (i.e. Colbert) would be compelled 
to dismiss him; “For ten long years His Majesty has worked to 
create complete freedom of trade in his realm, has opened his 
ports to all peoples that trade may be increased, and in these 
ordinances (of the intendant) there is not a word that is not calcu- 
lated to fetter this liberty of trade which is the soul of commerce 
and without which it could not exist. The object of your mission 
is to increase this liberty.”^ 

On this point, Colbert distinguished himself from other mercan- 
1 Lettres de Colbert II 473, 477, 632, 681, III : n 584. 
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tilists only in his tendency to formulate his views in more theore- 
tical terms. Similar examples are to be found in almost all others. 
LafFemas, one of the oldest mercantilist writers in France, called 
one of his pamphlets Les discours d’une hberU genirale (1601). In 
connection with the assembly of the French Estates General in 
the year 1614 — ^the last one before 1789 — the third estate declared, 
starting from colonial trade, that with reference to all branches 
of economic life, “Commerce, trade and manufacturers, ought to 
be made free for all things and for all places.” In England Sir 
Edward Coke, the “Father of the Common Law”, observed 
at roughly the same time (1621), “Freedom of trade is the life 
of trade.” Axel Oxenstierna, the Swedish Chancellor, who 
became the virtual ruler of his country after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, wrote in 1633 that “trade has been diminished, as it 
always loves freedom”. Five years later (1638), the Swedish 
Government wrote to the city magistrates at Riga, “Since 
commerce is of such a character and faculty that where it shall 
be made to flourish and take its proper course, this must occur 
through liberty and the prevention of everything that might 
obstruct its course.” Two Danish customs laws of the end of the 
century (1683, 1686) state that they were drawn up “with 
particular regard to the free and untrammelled course of trade”. 
Becher said, “So should one also allow commerce its free course” 
(1668). In other words liberty as a condition of trade was an 
axiom which belonged to the international phraseology of 
mercantilism. 

If it happened that a mercantilist diflfered from this opinion, 
his observations usually show that he was aware of his con- 
travention of the generally prevailing view. Thus for example, de 
Villeneuve, the French Ambassador at the Supreme Porte 
(1728/41), expressed himself against “this phantom which is 
called the liberty of trade” — nowadays one would hardly expect 
to find the phantom at all in mercantilism. Kammerdirektor Hille, 
an influential co-worker of Frederick William I of Prussia and the 
instructor of Frederick the Great in matters of economic policy, 
declared that, in contrast with his monarch, who repeated the 
Colbertian phrases, he held the “usual tale” that trade must be 
free to be incorrect, or at least not correct in all circumstances 
{unmrsellement ) . ® 

® fitats generaux de 1614: extract in G. Picot, Histoire des Hats ghdratix 
IV (Paris 1870) iq8 — Sir Edw. Coke: Proceedings and Debates 1621 : quot. 
Campbell, Lives of the Chief Justices of England I 313.— Swedish instances: 
Axel 0 \enstiernas skrifter och brefvexling first part I 484 ; Register of outgoing 
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It goes without saying that the conception of freedom of trade 
should not be taken in its modern context ; but just as false as this 
assumption would be is the idea that it was pointless. The slogan 
of freedom of trade was employed — and not only by Colbert— 
as an argument for or against definite measures. The fact that it ' 
could occupy such a position in economic discussions shows that 
certain weight was placed upon it. 

Freedom of commerce included as a rule also freedom in the 
exercise of any other trade, according to verbal usage “commerce” 
(just as “trade”) being taken quite generally as a collective 
definition of all industrial activity. In the sphere of industrial 
production there was in addition the attitude to monopolies, 
which has been treated in sufficient detail above in connection 
with the English industrial code. Even on the continent the free 
exercise of a trade was, in principle, regarded as theoretically 
correct. But it could hardly have any practical application on 
account of the impossibility of abolishing the medieval regulation 
of trade, and also as a consequence of other new ideals besides 
that of liberty. The situation here was reminiscent of that resolu- 
tion of the French national convention during the Revolution 
which aimed at abolisliing the death penalty, but was made, so 
to speak, in the shadow of the guillotine, in other words on the 
assumption that an entirely new situation would arise to make 
the realization of this decision possible. But in Colbert’s case, 
his theoretical attitude was not entirely without effect on the 
actual situation in which he found himself. A well-known utterance 
of his demonstrates sufficiently what principles guided him in 
the matter (1679). “You may be convinced,” he said, “that I 
shall never hesitate to withdraw all privileges if I see in it a 
greater or even just as great an advantage.” And again, “It will 
cause great difficulty to obtain exclusive privileges for all manu- 
factures already in existence in the country, and they (the privi- 
leges) will only be maintained for such as are entirely unknown.”® 
Here Colbert adopted the same attitude as was expressed, in its 
best known terras, in the English Statute of Monopolies (1623/24), 
which is still the basis of modern patent legislation. 

To this attitude several different factors contributed. 

letters, 17 April 1638 (Swedish Royal Archives), respectively. — Denmark: 
after Birck, Told og Accise 50. — ^Becher, Pohtische Discurs, Part 3 ch. i (1673 
ed. 263). — Villeneuve; quot. Masson, Hut. du comm.frani dans le Levant au i 8 ‘ 
nkle 15. — ^Hille, etc. quot, W. Naud^ “Die rnerkantilist, Wirtschaftspolitik 
Friedrich Wilhelms L,” etc. (hfirl. Z^itschr, XC, 1902, 15, 29, cf. 34-40). 

“ Lettres de Colbert H 694 f. 
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On the one hand it should not be overlooked what was pointed 
out in connection with the anti-monopoly attitude in England, 
that even the medieval tradition was sympathetic to a certain 
sort of freedom. The medieval influence was thus not without 
importance to the notion of economic liberty under mercantilism, 
thus, for example, the previously quoted Discourse of Coiporations 
with its extreme anti-monopolist tendency preserves clear traces 
of its intellectual medieval origin even towards the end of the 
1580’s. Its tendency was purely that of the policy of provision; 
it regarded the primary disadvantage of monopoly as “a cause of 
all dearth and scarcity in the Common wealth” and as being 
opposed to the nature of society and its development in cities, 
whose aim was “to live in plenty and cheapness”.^ Here one may 
perceive a tendency towards economic liberty that was never 
entirely broken off and therefore connected medieval and laissez- 
faire ideals. In as far as in mercantilism we are only dealing with 
the background of opinion which expressed itself in traditional 
formulae, the heritage of the Middle Ages is certainly a partial 
explanation of the strivings towards economic liberty. 

On the other hand this does not provide an essential explanation 
for that enthusiasm for liberty which influenced economic realities ; 
and for this other origins must be sought. 

An important cause lay undoubtedly in the general intellectual 
development which has usually been derived from the Renaissance 
— a conclusion that is not affected by the lively discussions to-day 
on the nature and the first beginnings of the Renaissance. In 
philosophy we may refer first and foremost to Spinoza and 
Hobbes, both of whom tried to characterize absolutism as a 
means for the realization of the intellectual freedom of the 
I individual.® But it cannot be over-emphasized that these factors 
had only a very indirect bearing on mercantilism and on the 
mercantilists. The most immediate urge for them was still of an 
economic nature, and it is not difficult to establish in this case 
wherein their motive consisted. 

The decisive factor was the belief in the blessings of trade, and 
the importance of trade for all the objectives which mercantilism 
pursued, not least the interest in power. This side of mercantilism 

* Pr. in Tudor Boon. Docs. Ill 266. — Cf. above, I 274 f., II 94 f. 

® See, e.g.jMemeckc, Idee der Slaatsrason 277, cf. 264, 268. — The new concep- 
tion of the Renaissance is represented in Germany by Burdach and others, 
and has obtained a gifted, though somewhat one-sided, representative in Sweden 
who has marshalled many new points in its favour, in a book of which a 
French edition has now appeared, J. Nordstrom, MqyenrSge et renaissance 
(Paris 1933). 
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moreover has often been overlooked in direeting attention ' 
primarily to its industrial protectionism; and, to the extent that 
the “fear of goods” is most prominent, with justification. But for 
the mercantilists, the desire to rid oneself of goods was bound up 
quite closely with trade and more particularly foreign trade ; and 
so the literal sense of the name mercantilism is not altogether 
misapplied. Partly, there were in this respect traditional con- 
ceptions, for which Seneca and Aristotle have been given as 
authorities, with regard to inter-state exchange as being a weapon 
in the wise hands of providence. Partly, too, and much more 
important, this belief was linked to the whole new tendency 
evoked by the influence of the merchants and the state’s striving 
after power. In many respects this attitude presents a profound 
contrast with the medieval conceptions, for it was of considerable 
difficulty to justify pure trade, without the technical manufacture 
of goods, by the canonical social ethics and theory of value. 
But it is none the less possible to establish in this case, too, a 
certain connection with medieval ideas. 

The descriptions particularly common in the i6th century 
of the economic interdependence of various countries on account 
of the differentiated allotment of the material gifts of nature, ; 
occasionally include a really lucid idea of the economic function 
of international division of labour, and are probably, at least to 
some extent, to be derived from the religious and ethical heritage 
of the Middle Ages. 

It was in this sense that the English authors of about the middle 
of the 1 6th century pursued their arguments. The pamphlet 
ascribed to Clement Armstrong, called Howe io Reforme the Realme 
(1535 /Sb) , was decidedly narrow in its outlook, but with regard 
to import goods it states that they are “needful for the common 
weal of the realm which God hath ordained in other countries 
and not in England”. William Cholmeley wrote a few decades 
later (1553), “As God hath enriched us with wool, lead, leather 
and tin, so hath he enriched other countries with other com- 
modities which we may in no wise lack.” It was the “Doctor”, as 
usual, in the Discourse of the Common Weal (1549), who summed up 
the argument best. “Surely,” he said, “common reason would 
that one region should help another when it lacketh. And there- 
fore God hath ordained that no country should have all com- 
modities ; but that, that one lacketh, another bringeth forth and 
that, that one country lacketh this year, another hath plenty 
thereof the same year, to the extent that one may know they have 
need of another’s help, and thereby Love and society to grow 
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amongst all the more”— a pretty little sermon on the religious 

sanctity of international trade.® 

The English conception was not distinguished on this point 
from the continental. One of the most detailed formulations of 
the idea is to be found in a French statute of the same period 
(1557). In connection with a resolution of an assembly of the 
nobles, extensive export freedom was commanded. The reasons 
given are so verbose as to compel a certain amount of abbrevia- 
tion: “Experience has always shown,” it runs, “that the chief 
means of maldng the nation and the subjects of the kingdoms, 
counties and provinces wealthy, rich and prosperous has been 
and still is the freedom of trade and commerce, as it is exercised 
with neighbours and strangers to whom they sell and with whom 
they exchange food-stuifs, manufactures and commodities, which 
they carry forth from the places and countries that they find 
themselves in, so as to bring back others which are lacking there, 
with gold, silver and other useful things. . . . Otherwise the 
commodities and fruits which grow in the countries aforesaid , . . 
as also the specialities (singularitez) and manufactures which are 
made there, would necessarily have to be consumed by the 
inhabitants on the same spot . . . whereby the aforesaid fruits 
would therefore . . . largely become almost useless.” Roughly 
ten years later (1568) Bodin wrote in entirely the same spirit in 
his famous pamphlet on money, on the subject of the mutual 
interdependence of countries because of the apportionment of 
divine gifts among them — he believed that they could not wage 
war among themselves for this reason — and of the religious duty 
to allow others to participate in what the native country was 
blessed with. 

Utterances of this kind were not limited to the i6th century. 
The continual reference to the blessings of trade is to be found, 
too, in the following century and later. For the beginning of the 
17th century we have, among others, a good example in the so- 
called contract of the Swedish General Trading Company of 
1625. But Colbert and his colleagues also employed this argument 
industriously in their directions of policy, when addressing 
themselves to foreigners. In the French bye-laws for the East 
India and Northern Companies it was played upon at great 
length. The bye-laws of the Northern Company, for example, 
were introduced in the following pretty terms (1669), “Whereas 

® The references to Seneca and Aristotle : Misselden, Free Trade 25, — ^The 
first two quotations pr. Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill tag, 131, the last, Dtsc, of the 
Common Weal, ed. Lamond, 61 
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trade is the most fitting means for reconciling different nations 
and for maintaining a good mutual understanding between 
opposing spirits, whereas it (further) . . . diffuses surplus in the 
most harmless manner, makes nations happy and states pros- 
perous,” etc. A similar paean of praise was sung to trade in the 
introduction to the famous manual for merchants Le parfait 
negociaiit, issued a few years later (1675) by Jacques Savary, 
Colbert’s assistant in the field of commercial legislation. It is 
therefore entirely misleading that a similar utterance in the 
French chamber of commerce in the year 1701 (by the deputy for 
Bordeaux) has been interpreted as an expression of the growing 
laissez-faire ideas. In reading mercantilist observations on trade, 
it is in fact surprising to note the extent to which not only ideas 
but even expressions are in accord with those of the more eloquent 
and flowery advocates of laissez-faire. To give one example among 
hundreds, the remarks just quoted might be compared with those 
of a Swedish representative of the old laissez-faire school, J. A. 
Gripenstedt. On the occasion of a joint meeting of the four estates 
of the Swedish parliament of the time, he, as minister of finance, 
in the year 1857, made two speeches in which he lauded trade to 
such a decree that both were later called his “flower paintings”. 
“I believe,” he said, “that trade in its great world-embracing 
diffusion is the mightiest weapon in the hands of Providence for 
the edification of the human race ; indeed, that it is the great and 
deep and yet quietly flowing river, gently but surely carrying the 
fate of the human race towards a higher culture, a higher radiance 
and a more universal brotherhood. And therefore I repeat once 
again: honour trade and its magnificent work, the blessing of 
mankind!”^ 

This religious and ethical complexion apart, mercantilism j 
contained two further elements with regard to which intentions; 
were probably more sincere; first, the direct interest of the 
merchant and — peculiar as it may appear — ^partly also thei 
tendency to commercial warfare, which Colbert, as we have! 
seen, had carefully kept at a distance from these manifestations. 
For the rest, the distinction between this and what has already 

’ Statute of 1557: pr. Recueil des ancimnes lois frangaises (ed. isambert, etc.) 
XIII 506 f. — Bodin, Discours sur le rehavssement et diminvkon des monnqyes (1578 
ed., unpag.).^ — ^“Contract” of the General Trading Company: pr Samling 
ittaf K. Bref . . . ang. Sweriges Hikes Commerce . . . (ed. Stiernman) I 914 — 
Bye-laws of the two French companies ; pr. Lettres de Colbert 11 785, 800. — 
Savary, Le parfait n^gociant Bk. i ch. l . — Deputy for Bordeaux 1 70 1 : pr Mai tin, 
La grande Industrie sous Louis XIV 376.— J. A. Gripenstedt, T 2I, anforanden och 
Uppsatser I (Sthlm. 1871) 364, 
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been illustrated was not great ; a small number of further quota- 
tions from some of the best English pamphleteers is therefore 
all that is necessary. 

Thomas Mun concluded his famous pamphlet, England's 
Treasure by Forraign Trade, with the following grandiose eulogy of 
commerce, “Behold then, the true form and work of foreign 
Trade, which is. The great Revenue of the King, the honour of 
the Kingdom, The Noble profession of the Merchant, The school 
of our Arts, The supply of our wants. The employment of our 
poor, The improvement of our Lands, the Nursery of our Mariners, 
The walls (=ships) of the Kingdom, The means of our Treasure, 
The Sinews of our Wars, The terror of our Enemies. For all which 
great and weighty reasons, do so many well governed States 
highly countenance the profession, and carefully cherish the 
action, not only with Policy to increase it, but also with power 
to protect it from all foreign injuries : because they know it is a 
Principle in Reason of State to maintain and defend that which 
doth Support them and their estates,” Roger Coke bridges the 
gulf between mercantilism and laissez-faire in an even more 
typical manner On the one hand, the whole of his literary work 
is permeated with bitterness and envy on account of the com- 
‘ mercial superiority of the Dutch, and to this extent, his outlook 
was firmaments removed from the cosmopolitan tendency to 
economic harmony of Hume and Adam Smith ; but on the other 
hand, his economic arguments contained more liberal doctrines 
than do most others among mercantilists of note. The second of 
his four collected pamphlets, which incidentally was directed 
specifically against the Dutch (1671), eulogizes trade in its 
preface in the following terms, “And this is so well understood, 
that Trade is now become the Lady, which in this present Age is 
more Courted and Celebrated than in any former, by all the 
Princes and Potentates of the World, and that deservedly too : 
For she acquires not her Dominion by the horrid and rueful 
face of War, whose footsteps leave ever behind them deep impres- 
sions of miseiy, devastation, and poverty ; but with the pleasant 
aspect of Wealth and Plenty of all things conducing to the benefit 
of human Life and Society, accompanied with strength to defend 
her, in case any shall attempt to Ravish or Invade her.”® 

Mun’s passage quoted above indeed contains mention of the 
“Noble profession of the Merchant”. The growing importance 
of middle-class ideals, expressed in the admiration for the rich, 

® Mun, ch 21 (ed. Ashley 119). — Coke, Treatise II: Reasons of the Increase of 
the Dutch Trade, Preface to the Reader (unpag.) 
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industrious and thrifty Dutch — illustrated in northern literature 
perhaps most clearly by Ludvig Holbcrg, the most important 
dramatist of Denmark — naturally furnished a major reason why 
trade enjoyed such a continually growing appreciation, while it 
had been suspect in the eyes of the church and despised by 
medieval nobles. Although not himself a merchant, Davenant 
went even further than the merchant Mun when, towards the 
turn of the century, he wrote of “The Merchant, who deserves all 
Favour as being the best, and most profitable member of the 
Common-Wealth”. It is equally typical that a French Catholic 
priest, Father Mathias de Saint-Jean, wrote a whole book on 
the “Honourable Commerce” {Le commerce honorable, 1647), the 
second part of which praised trade and shipping and ascribed to 
it all possible benefits, in language that sounds almost ironical to 
modern ears, but is actually used in all sincerity In a chapter on 
the utility of trade to all subjects, he said first that priests gained 
by it through the alms and endowments of merchants. He then 
treated of the advantages of trade to the noblesse de robe, who 
thereby received high prices for its services, thanks to the many 
law-suits engendered by trade. He then continued, “It is the 
consummation of marriages with the daughters of burghers, who 
have often gained their estates in trades”, which brought the 
members of this noblesse to their offices. If the priesthood had gone 
so far in one of its representatives, though truly a shallow-minded 
one, it is easy to see that more bourgeois circles entertained not 
the slightest doubt about the blessings of trade.® 

The high esteem in wliich the merchant’s activity was held is 
manifested, too, in another feature of mercantilism which hitherto 
has not been given sufficient attention. Although they idealized 
the state, the mercantilists were by no means as a rule sup- 
porters of state enterprise in the economic field. In Sweden it 
was Axel Oxenstierna who struggled consistently and with deep 
conviction against tendencies of this kind. His most significant 
literary contribution in the economic sphere is a memorandum 
on the copper trade, which, from the point of view of the govern- 
ment, was the most important branch of Swedish economic life 
(1630). In this memorandum he was at pains to advocate the 
transference of the trade to private hands. Commenting upon the 
opposite method which had been attempted in the previous 

“ L. Holberg, esp. Jean de France (1722) Act i Scene 1, and Den ii. Junh 
(1723) Act I Scene 1, — ^Davenant, An Essay upon Ways and Means of Supplying 
the War (1695; 3rd ed., Lend. 1701, 57). — [M. de Saint-Jean] Part 2, esp. 
ch. 6, quot. 179. 
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years, he said, “It (the copper trade) has gradually gone downhill, 
which is not to be feared as long as private persons pursue the 
trade and his Royal Majesty dominates the consilia of all with his 
customs duties.” He adopted a similar attitude towards a later 
proposal (1639) with regard to a new organization for trade with 
France. The Minutes of the State Council on the matter records, 
“Ex incident! there arose the question of whether the Crown was 
to engage in the said trade with advantage, which the Chancellor 
decided in the negative. The Crown ought only to direct the 
activity and encourage that commerce may grow and increase, 
and then impose and wisely moderate the customs duties upon it.” 

In truth mercantilism, at least in the countries of Western and 
Northern Europe, did not favour state enterprise at all. According 
to modern and even according to old liberal standards, in many 
cases it even went surprisingly far in precisely the opposite 
direction. I have already shown (at the end of the 7th chapter of 
the first part, v.s. I 453 f.) that the criticism directed by Adam 
Smith against the trading companies was mainly directed against 
the fact that these private business concerns acquired fund ions 
which could only be exercised properly by the state itself in the 
interests of its subjects; that, in fact, the mercantilist system 
allowed legitimate state functions to pass into the hands of private 
merchant corporations. This was true in almost every sphere of 
activity The English and Dutch merchant companies were each 
in themselves a kind of imperium in impel io, a state within a state. 
In many cases they even wielded a world-wide power, in social 
matters, too, in England things were preferably left to private 
enterprise, and that, indeed, in a manner which would no longer 
be dreamt of to-day {v.s. I 255 f.). All this is an expression of the 
firm belief of mercantilists in the propriety of free commercial 
activity, and thus furnishes an illustration of the portion of the 
mercantilist conception of society which is being considered here. 

It must certainly be admitted that conditions in this respect 
varied in different countries. Of the out-and-out mercantilist 
countries, only England displayed these features in their extreme 
form. But Sweden was not far behind, in spite of a Civil Service 
that was one of the best of the time. Not only Oxenstierna, one of 
the principal creators of Swedish administrative organization, 
but all his successors in the 17th century, worked in the same 
direction by word and deed and not least among them the 
founder of the short-Hved Swedish absolutism, Charles XI, the 
father of Charles XII. It was especially important that the iron 
industry, with its steadily increasing dormnation of Swedish 
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economic life, was systematically brought into private hands; but 
it was the same with almost all othci- branches of industrial life, 
including the eagerly encouraged, though rather artificial, 
textile manufactures. 

Several of the German stales, by way of contrast, instituted the 
regular state business enterprises which their mercantilist authors 
had demanded. In the German mercantilist literature, the 
merchant was in general regarded with much greater distrust 
than in the English. But Germany was by no mearis looked up to 
as a model in economic matters at that time. France was, of course, 
of much greater importance. Colbert, too, beheved that a merchant 
required perpetual admonishing and stimulating. The French 
trading companies were thinly disguised state eitterprises, as is 
shown in the chapter on the development of company organiza- 
tion (v.s. I 345 ff.). But even in so “paternal” a country as France ' 
there is nevertheless a powerful tendency in favour of private 
trade. Attempts were made to give even the French companies 
tbc form of private entoprisesi. If that failed it largely dae te 
the mistrust on the part of capitalists and merchants, although 
admittedly also to the fact that when it came to the point, the 
minister could not refrain from interference. That in France, too, 
private enterprise was regarded as a desirable, if not an attainable, 
goal allows no room for doubt. To this extent Freuch policy illus- 
trates the same tendency which reached full flower in the two mari- 
time powers, England and Holland, and dominated Sweden, too, 

Oxenstierna; SkrifUr och brefvexling, first pail I (Sthlm, 1888) 350; cf. 
491; Svenska nksradets protokoll VII (Sllfim. 1895) 5 ° 4 ’ — ^ 
must refer, with regard to Sweden, to the first volume of my forthcoming 
Swedish Economic History since the sixteenth centuiy Of the German and 
Austrian mercantilists, it was primarily Becher who never tired of demanding 
state undertakings, among them a “magazine” with a monopoly of import 
and perhaps also export, the former to leave the raw materials to the mer- 
chants, who would then have them worked up by the craftsmen. Becher 
declared this to be entirely reconcilable with the principle of trading freedom, 
for “free commerce consists in this, that things are bought without hindrance 
according to what is good and cheap” {PohHsche Discurs Part 3 ch. i point 2 ; 
Frankfurt ed. 1673, 277-88, quot. 286). Concerning his projects and those of 
the other German mercantilists there is a copious literature, see, c.g,, H. v. 
Srbik, Wilhelm von Schroder (Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, philosophy and history section CLXIV : I, Vienna 1910, 131 if.). 
On the mistrust of merchants, see below 320 f., Von Schrotter made of chapter 
106 of his Furstliche Schatz- und Rent-Cammer “a general caveat of the mer- 
chants concerning advice-giving”, partly for political reasons , but he also had 
in mind their aversion to domestic manufactures — a rather unusual attitude 
for the time, because the merchants, mdeed, were as a niR the financiers of 
the manufactures. 
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Their belief in trade and the merchant goes a long way towards 
explaining why the mercantilists made economic “liberty” their 
lodestar. If the chain of motives is traced back further, one 
arrives at a universal intellectual reorientation and its special 
application to economic activity. In spite of the mercantilists’ static 
outlook on economic affairs and the economic system of the world 
as a whole, they tried with a fanatic zeal to secure, each for his 
native country, as large as possible a share in the activities of 
this system, which was regarded as an unchangeable total. In 
its psychological tendency mercantilism may therefore, to this 
extent, be regarded as dynamic. The mentality of the most power- 
ful spirits among its statesmen, navigators, merchants, and 
writers was poles apart from the medieval ideal. In addition, 
their ideal was that of acquisitive trade. And so it is perfectly 
explicable that this ideal itself and the individuals who practised 
it must have appeared to the mercantilists in a sublime light, and 
that “liberty” must have appeared to them as the pnnciple 
proper for the attaimnent of their ideal. All in all, there was mani- 
fest that universal emancipation of the mind which was glowing 
at that period, rooted in the changes in economic life and yet 
reacting upon them. 

What the actual significance of the abstract idolizing of “freedom 
of trade” was, is a question of a different order. It touches upon 
the relation between the conception of society and economic 
doctrine. This problem will be carried a step further after other 
aspects of the mercantilist conception of society have received 
consideration. 


2. ETHICS AND RELIGION 

The point in which the breach between mercantilism and the 
medieval outlook was widest and most decisive was certainly in 
the domain of the ethical. We may say that the mercantilists were 
amoral in a two-fold sense, both in their aims as also in the means 
for the attainment of their ends. This two-fold amorality arose 
from their widespread indifference towards mankind, both in its 
capacity as a reasoning animal, as also in its attitude towards 
the eternal. Hobbes’ Leviathan or “Mortal God”, the state, 
dominated the arguments of the mercantilists to such a 
degree that in the place of an interest in human beings came 
the interest in the state. This certainly explains a part, but 
not the whole, of their lack of moral consideration, as will 
now appear. 
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Amoial ends 

Firstly, the welfare of society or, in actual fact, the welfare of 
the state was substituted in place of the amelioration of the 
individual. This was a perfectly simple corollary of the mison 
d'etat, or pure machiavellism. But the amorality of the new i 
policy was not exhausted in this rearrangement. In addition, the 
welfare of the state itself or the raison d'itat was conceived emphatic- ■ 
ally as materialistic or economic (in the popular sense of the 
term) . To this there was no counterpart in ordinary machiavellism. 
The breach herein manifested with the religious and ethical 
attitude of the Middle Ages in the sphere of political ideas was 
profound. 

With regard to the ethical conception of economic matters, 
the treatment of the inexhaustible problem of interest or usury was 
typical. The change in the mercantilist doctrine, when compared 
with the canonical medieval conception prevalent formerly, with 
its opposition to interest on moral and religious grounds, did not 
consist simply in a clearer insight into the economic factors 
leading to the taking of interest. That, in the main, was a post- 
mercantilist development. What was decisive was that the attitude 
towards the problem of interest was determined by an entirely 
new set of motives, fairly independent of whether and in what 
form interest was approved of at all. These new motives were of 
an economic nature, connected with the effects of interest and 
of the prohibition against interest on economic life; they no 
longer had anything to do with divine precepts. The canonical 
authorities had certainly tried, with adroitness and skill, to formu- 
late the prohibition against interest in such a manner as not to 
collide more than necessary with economic activity, which indeed 
was inescapable. But they did this without abandoning the 
principle of the absolute nature of the prohibition, which among 
the canonical authorities was grounded in a religious decree 
unaffected by temporal considerations. In many fields real 
interest-taking was permitted, because it involved the taking of a 
certain amount of risk. Where no risk was considered to be involved 
interest-taking was forbidden. The novelty then was that 
precisely a temporal and economic foundation was adopted. The 
change occurred primarily in the reasons given rather than in the 
practical conclusions drawn. In the course of time, however, 
changes took place in the latter, too. The problem is dealt with 
at length in the literature on the subject, in a way which I think 
perfectly correct, and the considerations pointed out here are 
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brought out there with proper emphasis. The facts may therefore 
be described in all brevity. 

That the earlier conception still flourished at a comparatively 
late period may be seen clearly in Thomas Wilson’s Discourse 
upon Usury (1572), which, indeed, was by no means profound, but 
was highly esteemed at the time of its appearance. As Professor 
R. H. Tawney, its recent editor, has remarked, this work is 
particularly instructive because its author was not a priest, 
withdrawn from worldly affairs, but a lawyer trained in Roman 
Law. He had held the positions of Master of Requests, English 
Ambassador to the Netherlands and Secretary of State to Queen 
Elizabeth, to whom the ways of the world were no closed book. 
In his book, Wilson propounds an imaginary discussion in which 
a lawyer trained in civil law and a clergyman named an “anti- 
usurer” (Ockerfoe) represent the author’s side. They both 
violently spurn interest. The lawyer calls the usurer “the worst 
man that hveth”, and would see him hanged. Under his own 
name in the Preface, Wilson says that he would like to have 
usurers exterminated like wolves. They should be either con- 
demned to death or banished the country ; at the very least, their 
property should be confiscated on their death. The clergyman’s 
attitude is even more severe. The lawyer would have tolerated 
interest at least in cases where no obvious damage was done. But 
the priest — ^who had already, in an earlier passage in the book, 
wished all usurers to die of a murrain, because they lived like 
cattle and so should die like cattle — objected to this, and induced 
all the other participants in the discussion to agree to his un- 
conditional condemnation of interest, in all cases and irrespective 
of its effects, for, as he said simply, it is against God’s law. Wilson’s 
personal attitude may be seen from a parliamentary debate on 
the maximum rate of interest, held in the year before the publica- 
tion of his book, and it harmonizes completely with the views put 
forward in the latter. That a man in his position and at so late a 
period could defend such views and gain a great following by 
doing so is an adequate illustration that the conception pre- 

With regard to the more recent literature on these questions, the follow- 
ing references may suflicc : Ashley, Introduction to English Economic History and 
Theory II ch. 6; E. v. Bdhm-Bawerk, Geschichte und Kritik der Kapitalzins- 
Theortm (Jena 1884, 4th ed. 1921) ch. 3; G. Cassel, The Nature and Necessity 
of Interest (Lond. 1903) ch, l ; Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (Lend. 
1926) passim. — ^The most complete documentation, from partly the same points 
of view as those that follow in the text here, is Professor Tawney’s Introduction 
to Wilson’s Discourse upon Usury (Lond. 1925); see esp. 171. 
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vailing before mercantilism had created a new attitude. This may 
be asserted even if we add that Wilson, in true lawyer fashion 
probably exaggerated the case for which he held a brief and that 
he makes an impression of general narrow-mindedness 

It was not long before the mercantilists arrived at other 
conclusions. Bacon discussed interest without introducing almost 
any ethical or religious considerations. The essential point is not 
his acknowledgment that it was impossible to prevent “usury”, 
for that merely illustrates his keen eye for realities. What was 
important is that he was guided in his condemnation of interest 
by economic and social standards. In this he distinguished 
himself profoundly from the theological formalism characterizing 
Wilson’s argument of half a century before. Bacon drew up a list 
of the advantages and disadvantages of usury. This in itself is 
evidence of an attitude free from prejudice. But further it appears 
that all the seven disadvantages given were of an economic and 
not an ethical or a religious nature ; and it is in this that the vital 
transformation is manifest. On the later development of ideas, 
another work was even more important. Sir Thomas Culpeper 
the elder, a contemporary of Bacon, wrote a Tract against Usmie 
(1621), a work which Sir Josiah Child reprinted in 1668 without 
knowing the author, and with which he closely associated himself. 
The introduction itself contains a declaration by Culpeper that he 
left the question of the propriety or illegality of interest to the 
clergy. What he limited himself to was to show that it was detri- 
mental to a country without gold and silver mines, but with a 
plentiful supply of commodities. In the following discussion, also, 
Culpeper kept closely to this plan. He described it as a danger 
for the English that the Dutch, as neighbours of England, had a 
rate of interest of only 6 per cent, while the English paid 10 per 
cent. He then spoke of the effects on the country’s ability to 
compete, the burden of state debt, agricultural rents, the period 
for the turn-over in afforestation, etc. — all purely economic 
arguments of greater or less accuracy, but without exception of 
a purely economic nature.^® 

As early as 1545/46 a statute regarding a maximum rate of 
interest had taken the place of a prohibition of interest. When the 

Wilson esp. 1 f., 183, 230, 285 f., 341 f., 350 If., 363. — Wilson’s observation 
in the 1571 debate: pr. (after d’EweSjJoMtna/) Tudor Econ. Docs II 156 ff. 

t® Bacon Essays'. No. 41 in the 1625 ed. : “Of Usurie” (ed. Wright 169). — 
Culpeper repr. as appendix to [Child], Brief Observations Concerning Trade and 
Interest (Lond. 1668) and contained together with the latter in his New Discourse 
of Trade. 
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prohibition had been brought into force again after some years, 
the legislation laying down a maximum rate of interest instead 
was made permanent by a law of 1571. It was this Bill which 
Thomas Wilson had attacked. It is true that several reservations 
were made in the statute regarding the validity of an agreement 
to take interest, but these were insignificant with regard to the 
application of the law. The early conception obviously did not 
disappear in the twinkling of an eye, but the new attitude gained 
more and more ground in the course of the 1 7th century. After 
the Puritan Revolution, public discussion no longer entered into 
the moral or ethical question of whether interest was permissible 
or not, but dealt with the practical economic problems of how 
high the rate of interest ought to be and whether its height should 
be limited by a legal maximum. Conservative opinion, with Sir 
Josiah Child as its most influential and convinced mouthpiece, 
answered the second question in the affirmative, putting forward 
the same arguments as Culpeper, i.e. by referring to the economic 
effects of interest. It is characteristic that the problem of interest, 
of all economic problems the one that was most calculated to 
provoke moral acrimony, was thus subjected to a purely economic 
discussion, even on the part of the advocates of a conservative 
policy. When at a later date the opposing forces, headed by Locke, 
with the assistance of an argument irrefutable in mercantilist 
eyes, won an intellectual victory over these advocates of a legal 
limitation in the rate of interest, this was in fact not a new step 
toward rendering economic discussion morally neutral; for the 
medieval moral conception of interest had already been outgrown 
— at least for the time being — ^by men active and influential in 
practical affairs. Not till well into the 19th century was the 
maximum limit to the rate of interest allowed to lapse in indi- 
vidual countries ; but the “intellectual revolution” had already 
been ushered in by mercantilism.!^ 

The sphere of luxury is equally typical. In this respect, too, 
mercantilism tended to substitute economic for moral considera- 
tions. It has already been observed in the third part ( 1 1 0, 1 69) how 
mercantilism came to approve of luxury where it served to sell 
native commodities. Here we need only point out that this consti- 
tuted a great revolution from the ethical point of view. Luxury 
was reprehensible to the medieval mind, for the striving after 
luxury took man out of his proper and religiously determined 

!! Statutes: 37 Hen. VIII c. 9; 5 & 6 Ed. VI. c. 20; 13 Eliz. c. 8. — Child, 
New Discourse of Trade (in the form of a collection 1692). — ^Locke, Some Consider- 
ations of the Consequences of the Lowering of Merest, etc. (i6gi). 

MercatUthsm — Vol. II 
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“subsistence” and the standard of life corresponding to it. Like 
so many other medieval ideas, this persisted with great tenacity 
and often was victorious over the outlook of more recent times, as 
is shown in the innumerable sumptuary laws down to the igth 
century. But in so far as the ordinances were based on such 
ethical foundations, they came into conflict with mercantilist 
ideals. From the mercantilist point of view, they could be justified 
only if they prohibited the use of commodities the consumption 
of which ought to be discouraged in the interests of trade and 
industry, i.e. usually foreign products. Mercantilism rejected in 
principle any ethical attitude towards luxury. The only considera- 
tion that carried weight was how far a particular measure furthered 
or obstructed economic life in the direction which mercantilism 
tried to lead it. Thus, finally, in strictest contrast to the medieval 
standpoint, there arose a conscious and frankly admitted tendency 
to justify luxury, indeed to stimulate it, quite irrespective of the 
status of the purchaser, in all cases in which it guaranteed a 
market for the country’s products and “put money into circula- 
tion”. Since economic policy set itself the task of building up 
native luxury industries, this consideration inevitably had to 
assert itself with greater and greater strength. 

In one of his very first pamphlets, Les irisors et richesses pour 
mettre PEstat en splendeur (1598), Laffemas thundered against 
people who objected to the use of French silks ; tho.se who exceeded 
in it damaged only themselves while their money remained in 
the country ; and all purchasers of French luxury goods created a 
livelihood for the poor, whereas the miser caused them to die 
in distress. 

The breach between the old and new outlook is better illus- 
trated a little later in Montchretien (1615). He began, in the first 
place, with a furious condemnation of the luxury which led to 
the shopkeeper to be dressed like the gentleman, and could only 
end in the overthrow of all order in society. “If Your Majesties,” 
he complained, “do not lead us out of this confusion and external 
uniformity {indifference) then all is at an end : all together they 
will result in the bankruptcy of true and convinced virtue: 
everybody will hunt after what is vain . . . brazenness will 
wax in the cities and tyranny in the country. Men will become 
effeminate because of the far too widespread opportunities for 
pleasure; through their endeavours to adorn themselves women 
will lose their modesty and their ability to manage their homes”— 
thus a purely moral evaluation. But further on, he comes to speak 
of the French luxury industries, which he would, of course, en- 
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courage by all possible means, and so he comes round to LafFemas’ 
view. His reproach thus becomes entirely confined to foreign 
luxury goods : “Now since times and the world have changed,” 
he observes, “I will not blame the use (of luxuries) altogether, 
provided that profit remains in the country, otherwise it becomes 
far too dear for us” — ^the degeneration of society no longer counts 
for anything. 

In the later 1 7th century the new attitude was, without reserva- 
tion, predominant. Petty (1662) justified “entertainments, 
magnificent shews, triumphal arches &c.,” on the ground that 
their costs flowed back into the pockets of brewers, bakers, 
tailors, shoemakers and so forth; Fortrey justified “excess of 
apparel”, and with regard to those that condemned it, said, 
“It rather ought to be maintained, and encouraged” — of course, 
assuming that the usual mercantilist demands were fulfilled. Von 
Schrotter (1686) directly attacked the regulations forbidding 
excessive display in clothing and declared that he would rather 
this was even greater. Barbon (1690) said, “Prodigality is a Vice 
that is prejudicial to the Man, but not to Trade . . .Covetousness 
is a Vice, prejudicial both to Man and Trade” and so on. The 
effect of this view in practice appeared, for example, in Sweden, 
where in the years 1708 and 1709, when the country had been 
involved for upwards of a decade in a war of life and death, the 
merchants were obliged to take over definite quantities of silks. 

Thus the ground was well prepared for the most provocative 
and most widely discussed formulation of this mercantilist 
argument that it ever received, namely, for Mandeville’s aphorism 
in the best-known title to his frequently quoted book. Private Vices 
Publick Benefits (1705, 1714 etc.), which was not only amoral, but 
was in fact immoral In North European literature, too, the idea 
was put forward in the period immediately succeeding. The 
manner of its statement there is typical and demonstrates how very 
much this amoral attitude had already taken root, even among 
moralists. Flolberg puts the following proof in the mouth of Henry, 
the pleasure-seeking domestic, in his comedy Mascarade (1724). 
The latter tries to convince Jeronimus, the old-fashioned father of 
his likewise pleasure-seeking master, Leandcr, that by giving alms, 
he merely supports the “lazy beggars”, while he and Leander, 
the two masqueraders, were helping the “industrious beggars”. 
He says, “The industrious beggars are tailors, shoemakers, 
huckstresses, confectioners and coachmen; to them we extend a 
helping hand. If all men lived so secluded a life as Herr Jeronimus, 
people of this kind would all die of hunger. You, sir, therefore 
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reduce the whole nation to beggary by your almsgiving. But, as 
for us, we keep them from begging. If we are to help beggars it 
is better to help the diligent than the lazy.” In a humorous way 
Holberg here inculcates exactly the same lesson as Petty had done 
in all seriousness in the passage given above. Anders Johan 
von Hdpken, later Chancellor and at the age of twenty-eight 
president of the Swedish Academy of Sciences (1740), went so 
far as to select as the theme of his presidential address, “Of the 
Utility of Luxury”.^® 

Equally typical is the development of English tobacco policy. __ 
There is a striking similarity between the fate of the tobacco 
policy and the change in attitude towards luxury as seen in the 
two-sided attitude of Montchretien. When tobacco came into use 
as a luxury many serious men shook their wise heads, among them 
James I of England. The latter also published a small anonymous 
pamphlet called A Comterblasle to Tobacco (1604), in which he 
demonstrated that the use of tobacco was morally reprehensible 
and medically harmful. In the same year he passed in his official 
capacity a proclamation concerned with imposing a duty on 
tobacco in the form of a fine, the reason given being perfectly 
typical. It was said in fact that this weed was formerly used only 
by the upper classes as a medicine, but that gradually it had 
become “through evil Custom and Toleration thereof, excessively 
taken by a number of riotous and disordered Persons of mean 
and base Condition, who ... do spend most of their time 
in that idle Vanity, to the evil example and corrupting of others, 
and also do consume that Wages which many of them do get by 
their Labour and wherewith their Families should be relieved, 
not caring at what Price they buy that Drug ... by which great 
and immoderate taking of Tobacco the Health of a great number 
of our People is impaired, and their Bodies weakened and made 

Laffemas, Les trtsors, etc. sf., 11,22. — ^Montchretien, TraicU de I’ oeconornie 
pohtiqve (isted. 83 f,, 102). — Petty, Treatise of Taxes, ch. 3 (Econ. Writings, ed. 
Hull 1 33). — ^Fortrey, England’s Interest and Improvement (ist ed. 26, Repr. of Econ 
Tracts ed. Hollander, 27). — [Von Schrotter], Fiirstl. Sekatz- u. Rent-Cammer 
ch 56 (ist ed. 262). — Barbon, Discourse of Trade (:st ed., 62 f., Repr. of Econ. 
Tracts 32). — Swederu K. Enghoff, Tillstdndet i Skdne ... dr lyoy-iyu 
(Land 1889) g6; the basis is obviously a Letter Patent of 1695 (pr. Samling 
Utaf K.Bref. . . ., ed. Stiernman, V 514). — ^Holberg, Mascarade Act 2, Scene 3. — 
Hopken, Shifter, ed. C. Silfverstolpe, I (Sthlm. i8go) 160-70. — On the history 
of the literature : Q.\tici,e\^en,“Omyppighets nytta” (Skrifter utg. av Humani- 
stiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Upsala XIV : in, Ups 1912). — It was not easy 
to reconcile this argument with an admiration for Dutch thrift. Mandeville 
also believed that by their thrift the Dutch were simply making a virtue of 
necessity (ist ed. I aoi-8, ed. Kaye I 185-90). 
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unfit for Labour”, and so on and so forth. But it was no more than 
two decades later, by the year 1624, that the policy took a com- 
pletely different course, without indeed the earlier attitude being 
given up in principle. The importance of tobacco-growing to 
Virginia and Somers Island was so great that imports from there 
were permitted, while tobacco production in England itself was 
forbidden later as earlier. In the very following year the colonial 
point of view was predominant. It was declared that by the 
infringement of the earlier ordinance, persons “have endeavoured 
as much as in them lieth to destroy so noble a work as the support 
of those Plantations which so much concerns our honour and the 
profit of our People”. Gradually the tobacco policy became a 
major part of the old colonial system, without the moral objections 
put forward by James I being taken into further account. An Act 
of Parliament of 1660 declared without reservation that “Tobacco 
is one of the main products of several of those Plantations, upon 
which their Welfare and Subsistence and the Navigation of this 
Kingdom and vent of its Commodities thither do much depend”. 
Mercandlism had thus won the day.^® 

Amoral means 

What we have discussed above refers only to the amoral con- 
ception of the ends of economic activity, but in the choice of 
means for the attainment of these ends amoral considerations 
were likewise uppermost. 

The underlying idea of mercantilism may be expressed as 
follows : people should be taken as they are and should be guided 
by wise measures in that direction which will enhance the well- 
being of the state. No one was more explicit in his statement of 
! this view than Mandeville (1723). “Private Vices,” he observed, 
“by the dextrous Management of a skilful Politician may be turned into 
Public Benefits” (my italics). What this meant primanly was that 
the individual’s private economic interests were to be made 
serviceable for the ends of the state. Threats were to cease against 
anything that men were forced to aim at by natural necessity. 
At the same time, things ought to be arranged so cunningly that 
men aimed at something that was reconcilable with the interests 
of the state. The Discourse of the Common Weal goes into considerable 
detail on this point, “All things,” says the author, “that should 

[James I], A Cosnterblasie io Tobacco (repr. Engl. Reprints, ed E. Arber, 
Lend. 1869). — Proclamations: pr. Foedera (ed. Rymer) isl ed. XVI 601 ff., 
XVII 621-4, 668-72, Hague ed. VII: n 1146, VII: iv 153-6, i86-g. — 
1660 Act. 12 Car. II c. 34. — See for the rest Beer, Origins of the Brit. Col Syst. 
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be done in a common wealth be not to be forced or to be con- 
strained by the strait penalties of the law ; but some so, and some 
other by allurement, and rewards rather. For what law can compel 
men to be industrious in travail, and labour of their bodies, or 
studious to learn any science or knowledge of the mind? To these 
things they may be well provoked, encouraged, and allured, if 
they that be industrious and painful be well rewarded for their 
pains, and be suffered to take gains and wealth as reward of their 
labours . . . Take this reward from them, and go about 
to compel them by laws thereto, what man will plough or dig 
the ground, or exercise any manual occupation wherein is any 
pain^ Or who will adventure overseas for any merchandise^ Or 
use any faculty wherein any peril or danger should be, seeing his 
reward shall be no more than his that sitteth still?” The author 
did not return at all to the idea of direct compulsion The same 
tendency characterized the principles of practical statesmen. 
Colbert wrote, on one occasion, “Very well do I know that the 
merchants will never be forced in their trade and therefore do I 
allow them also complete liberty; I am only anxious to assist 
them in what they require and give them encouragement in the 
form of their own advantage.” The same was the view of Axel 
Oxenstierna in a partially quoted utterance (1638) ; the Swedish 
Government expressed the opinion that one should accomplish one’s 
ends “not with force, command or prohibition, but consilio”, “not 
interdicto, but consilio”. In the first instruction to the Swedish Board 
of Trade(i65i), drawn up by the great Chancellor, the measures 
against the export of raw materials and semi-manufactured goods 
were detailed as follows : “Not that the export should be pro- 
hibited obviously and per diuctum, but that such prohibition 
should be exercised consilio ” — ^with friendliness and good will.^’ 
In these activities customs policy was accorded a role which it , 
had never had in the Middle Ages. In the Middle Ages trade was 
forced along the desired course by export or import prohibitions. 
True the system of prohibitions persisted during the whole of the 
mercantilist period and was only abolished in the 19th century, 
so that the transition from prohibition to protection was, at the 
same time, the first step towards a limitation of protectionism 
itself. In mercantilism, however, there entered by the side of the 
system of prohibition, a customs system which had not existed 

Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, end of “A Search into the Nature of 
Society” (ist ed. I 428, ed. Kaye, I 369). — Discourse of the Common Weal (ed. 
Lanaond, 57 ff-)- — Lettres de Colbert II 577, note i. — Oxenstierna; see above, 
note 2, further Samling Utaf K. Bref. . . (ed. Stiernman) II 675. 
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before, and the new element was considered the orthodox one. Like 
so much else, the prohibitions were inherited from the previous 
period, for the existing powers here as almost everywhere were 
unable to eradicate the old remains root and branch. 

On this point, too, a few utterances of the above-mentioned 
statesmen are typical, one of which has been mentioned in another 
context. Colbert declared in rather quaint terms (undated) that 
“The whole of trade consists in” granting customs freedom to 
raw materials imported and levying duties on manufactured 
goods, freeing re-export from duty and compensating export 
duties on domestic manufactures. Axel Oxenstierna believed 
(1636), “If anything is to be changed, the commodities leaving 
the country in unmanufactured form should be highly taxed, but 
the manufactured goods taxed very lightly.” In the previous 
year, he had vigorously attacked the old economic policy in the 
following terms : “No further prohibitions should be drawn up 
by the Government, and the passing of such should not be 
allowed to governors, bailiffs or burgomasters with regard to any 
goods which might or should be imported or exported; for as 
common as such prohibitions are ... so detrimental arc they 
to the inhabitants and confusing to merchants, and are never 
maintained but misused by a few blowflies and self-seekers, to the 
nuisance and damage of many, and obstruct the industry of honest 
men both in the country and in the town.” Neither Colbert nor 
Axel Oxenstierna were able even approximately to attain the 
ideal of a completely restriction-free state of affairs ; but that such 
was their ideal, what has been quoted here can leave no room for 
doubt. 

Henry Robinson was one among the numerous English writers 
who expressed the same view. Prohibitions of imports, in his view, 
led to reprisals, “wherefore a better course . . . would be with 
dexterity to lighten or lade either scale [in the balance of trade] 
in the custom and other charges which may insensibly make one 
dear and the other cheap”. Lewes Roberts in the same year 
uttered similar sentiments, and the first important Swedish 
writer on economics, Johan Risingh, made them a central part 
of his recommendations, possibly under the influence of Robinson. 

Roger Coke was emphatically on the same side (1675) : “If my 
opinion were worthy to be admitted,” he remarked, “no Goods of 
any sort should be Prohibited : but if any be imported which are 
Luxuriously consumed, with little or no employment of the people, 
as the wines imported are, they should pay the King the full 
value . . . But if an employment may happen to the People of the 
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Nation, if things were not imported, as in fine Linen, Lace 
Points, Blacks, and Druggets, encouragement should be given to 
all people to instruct ours in those manufactures ; and such duties 
for some time imposed on the Importation, that better hopes 
might be expected here, than otherwise, in working them.”^® 

The “freedom of trade” had precisely this idea among the] 
mercantilists : one was free to do what one wished without ! 
prevention or compulsion by governmental regulation, but the 
activity of the individual was to be directed along the right 
lines through economic rewards and penalties, the weapons of a 
wise government. Such an application of the term “liberty” 
must not be regarded as in any way inconsistent or lacking in 
honesty — at least not more so than any other application; for 
“liberty” is one of those concepts which scorn all attempts at 
consistent interpretation, as John Stuart Mill among others 
experienced to his cost. 

The mercantilist conception of society appears in its mosti 
undiluted form in the attitude to the movements of the precious metals. 
The change of view characterized by the transition from 
“bullionism” to “mercantilism” consisted preciselyin the fact that 
the pointless attempts at export prohibitions on precious metals 
were given up, and, instead, attempts were made to create a so- 
called favourable balance of trade by means of suitable measures 
in commercial policy ; that is, to create an export surplus of goods 
which would induce the merchants by economic compulsion, 
which meant their own interests, to guarantee to the country an 
import surplus of silver and gold. For this reason, too, Mun in his. 
most famous book dealt with all those measures advanced for the 
compulsory attainment of the desired result, and dismissed them 
one after the other as useless. The following conclusions headed a 
series of successive chapters in his book: “The enhancing or 
debasing our monies cannot enrich the kingdom with treasure, 
nor hinder the exportation thereof” ; “A toleration for foreign 

Lettres de Colbert VII 284 note 2 — Oxenstierna, Svenska nksrhdeU protokoll 
VI 727, Handhngar rbrande Skandinaviens hislona XXXVII 181 f. re pectively. — 
Robinson, Englands Safety in Trades Encrease 51. — Lewes Roberts, The Treasure 
of Traffike (Lond. 1641) 39. — Johan Risingh, Tractat om Kiophandelen eller 
Commeraerne (a voluminous work in MS., written in the 1650’s and i66o’s). — 
Coke, Treatise III 48, — Damelsson, Protektionismens genombrott i saensk tullpolitik, 
which likewise gives the quotation of Oxenstierna cited here, has (9) also re- 
ferred to the agreement between the utterances of the two statesmen with 
regard to toll policy on the one hand, and a passage in Pieter de la Court, 
Aanwysing der heilsame politike gronden en maximen van de Republtke van Holland en 
Wesl-Vriesland (1669, 1671 ed. 95) on the other. 
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Coins to pass current here at higher rates than their value with 
our Standard will not increase our treasure ” ; “The observation 
of the Statute of Employments to be made by Strangers (v.s. II, 
141) cannot increase nor yet preserve our treasure” ; “It will not 
increase our treasure to enjoin the Merchant that exporteth Fish, 
Coin or Munition, to return all or part of the value in money ” ; 
“The under-valuation of our money which is delivered or received 
by bills of Exchange here or beyond the Seas cannot decrease our 
! treasure.” All the arguments given thus speak against compulsion 
and in favour of stimulation. 

So far, all this may appear congenial to the modern mind, but 
the mercantilists were amoral in their choice of means in other 
spheres, too, where most people to-day would probably not 
consider them justified. This is particularly true with regard 
to the administration of justice, which was often looked upon 
simply as a means of producing economic gain for the state or 
society — “economic” taken here in its popular, material sense. 

It is not surprising that the aim of organizing beggars and 
vagabonds in schemes of compulsory work was viewed as a means 
of increasing the wealth of the country. But it is interesting to 
find that the mercantilists regarded the exercise of judicial power 
throughout as a mechanism for providing society with labour 
and revenue under particularly advantageous conditions. This 
applies principally to Sir William Petty. In his most important 
theoretical work, A Treatise of Taxes and Contributions (1662), he 
suggested the substitution of compulsory labour for all penalties, 
“which will increase labour and public wealth”. Even moral 
offences and heresy he proposed to punish with monetary penalties. 
“Why should not a man of Estate,” he inquired, “found guilty of 
manslaughter, rather pay a certain proportion of his whole 
Estate, than be burnt in the hand?” “Why should not insolvent 
Thieves be rather punished with slavery than death ? So as being 
slaves they may be forced to as much labour, and as cheap fare, 
as nature will endure, and thereby become as two men added to 
the Commonwealth, and not as one taken away from it.” “And 
why should not the Solvent Thieves and Cheats be rather punished 
with multiple restitutions than Death, Pillory, Whipping? etc.” 
He went through the whole scale of crimes in this way and was 
more courageous and consistent in his conclusions than most 
others. He believed it to be difficult, for example, to say by how 
much the penalty should exceed the value of what was stolen 
and proposed that the authorities consult “candid Artists in that 
Trade” on the subject, and suggested finally that a twenty-fold 
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monetary penalty would be adequate. The idea as such had 
been already expressed long before Petty. Starkey, for instance, had 
put it forward in his dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas 
Lupset {circa 1 538) ; it was thus not peculiar to Petty’s time. Even 
a much more antiquated author like Bechcr questioned why a 
thief who stole fifty guilders was hanged, if he could earn four- 
fold in the course of a year in Bechcr’s projected workhouse. 

In this respect, the mercantilists manifested many points of 
similarity to the utilitarians and more particularly to Jeremy 
Bentham, the actual progenitor of the latter. It was perhaps the 
greatest sorrow of Bentham’s life that he failed to implement one 
of his cherished plans of a most original workhouse. He gave it 
the name of “Panopticon” ; and its function was intended to be 
the employment of “convicts instead of steam, and thus to 
combine philanthropy with business”, to quote Sir Leslie Stephens’ 
summarized description or, to put it in Bentham’s own words, “A 
mill for grinding rogues honest, and idle men industrious” — ^thus 
a new manifestation of Petty’s arguments. 

It is true and very important that Bentham used Petty’s argu-. 
ment with a difference. The utilitarians were humanitarians and 
wished to lessen the suffering in the world, an idea far removed 
from the mercantilists, In this respect the distinction was extra- 
ordinarily great. But the harnessing of justice for utilitarian ends 
was common to both. This was particularly evident wherever 
justice could be made serviceable to the state. The best example 
is the manning of the galley fleets through the activities of the law 
courts. This practice was pursued in many countries, but most 
vigorously and longest, probably, in France. In this matter Colbert 
did nothing more nor less than his predecessors and successors. But 
his activity throws particular light on this kind of economic policy. 

In the innumerable letters of Colbert to the presidents of the 
Courts of Justice and to other persons, there is the continual 
refrain that they should “condemn as many criminals as possible 
to the galleys” — as one intendant put it in his letter to Colbert, 

On the treatment of vagrancy, etc.; Webb, Engl. Poor Law History I 
ioa-14; Furniss, Position of the Laborer in a System of Nationalism ch. 4 and 5, — 
Petty, Treatise of Taxes, csp. ch. 10, “Of Penalties” (Econ. Writings I 67 ff). — 
Starkey, A Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset (England in the 
Reign of Henry the Eighth, Early Engl. Text Soc., II, ed. Cowper, 197). — 
Becher, Politische Discurs, Part 2, ch. 26 (1673 ed. 246). — L. Stephen, English 
Utilitarians I 203. — J Bentham, Works, ed. J. Bowring (Edinb. 1843) X 296 
(Letter to Brissot) ; the book itself, Pono^fecon (written 1787, published i 79 i)> 
op. cit. IV 37 “* 72, as also the biographical part of the Works, show sufficiently 
what weight Bentham attached to his plan for this workhouse. 
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“In order to maintain this corps which is necessary to the state,” 
An amcat general at Toulouse said that judges who allowed them- 
selves to be behindhand in this matter “should be ashamed of 
themselves, that they served the King so ill in this respect, con- 
sidering the great need for galley slaves”. The condemned were 
frequently kept in the galleys for tens of years beyond their 
sentences; they were seldom set free at all unless they were 
fortunate enough to buy a Turk or some other bird of ill omen 
who then took their place, or unless they could buy themselves 
free in some other way. In a letter to the Intendant of the galleys 
in Marseilles in 1678, Colbert gave the latter detailed instructions 
concluding, “His Majesty relies that you will have an eye to this 
economy.” An official list of sick galley slaves, whom the King 
out of his graciousness and charity set free in the year 1674, is 
characteristic of the system. One of the condemned mentioned 
in the list had completed his sentence in 1650 and had thus 
been kept twenty-four years beyond his time. Two others should 
have been released in 1658, one in 1659, two in 1662, and finally 
four in 1664 The number of these sick slaves who had been kept 
at least ten years beyond their proper sentences was thus ten in 
all, and they were then set fiee only because they were ailing, 
which must have made them less serviceable. The same was true 
of twenty-two others who had been kept less than ten years 
beyond their sentences. In the year previous, the Bishop of 
Marseilles, with typical respect for the maxim that might comes 
before right, had written to Colbert saying, “The most vigorous 
complaints come from those who have already served their time 
twice or three times over and who find it difficult to contain them- 
selves further in patience. If the King were to see his way to 
liberating at least some of the oldest of them every year”, in the 
opinion of the prelate that would have a good effect. 

The poor creatures who were thus treated were chained fast 
by their oars, without trousers or shoes, sometimes kept alive only 
by pieces of bread dipped in wine, bleeding from maltreatment so 
that they often had to be whipped to make them move at all if 
they had fallen asleep at their chains. Among them were such as 
had come to grief for crimes which, in modern eyes, were of the 
most trivial nature and some no longer punished at all. A large 
proportion were recruited from the faux-samiers, that is, people 
who had extracted salt themselves from sea water and thus 
transgressed against the government’s salt monopoly. In Colbert’s 
time there was among them a Protestant gentleman who had been 
condemned for attempting to leave the country. The important 
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point, however, is not this state of affairs in itself, for the abuses 
of the ancien rigme were innumerable even in the eyes of those le- 
sponsiblc for their administration. What was characteristic was that ' 
the representatives of the French monarchy considered this part 
of the administration of justice one of their honourable achieve- 
ments. Thus in the longest of his state papers, a memorandum 
of 1663, Colbert pointed it out as a credit to his monarch — i.e. to 
his own credit — that they had succeeded in condemning so many 1 
men to the galleys. 

Similar examples are to be found in great number. In England, 
the French practice of recruiting galley slaves by the aid of the 
law had its counterpart in the practice of pressing people into 
the navy, indeed which lasted down to the beginning of the 
19th centuiy. It was one of the bases for the manning of the 
navy. If m doing so, justice was not prostituted in the French 
manner, to balance matters many people were taken who had 
not come into conflict with the law of the state at all. In addition, 
the slave trade, with its horrors long familiar to all, was one of 
the gems of trade which every true patriot had to regard as one 
of the foundations of his country’s well-being. Population policy 
bore the same stamp, the slave trade being in many respects 
only one side of this policy. The innumerable letters with regard 
to the populating of the French colonics with young girls, who were 
sent thither by shiploads, usually from Houses of Correction, but 
sometimes also young country girls (jeunes vUlageoises) , were 
almost of the nature of instructions for human breeding-studs. In 
the same breath mention is made of shiploads of women, mares 
and sheep ; the methods of propagating human beings and cattle 
being regarded as roughly on the same plane. In other spheres, 
too, there were many interventions on the part of the states of 
which we have had occasion to speak in other contexts : e.g. the 
destruction of English tobacco fields by military power, in the 
interests of the colonies, which practice lasted in certain parts of 
the mother country for more than seventy years ; similar measures 
in Sweden against such iron forges as competed for charcoal 
with the furnaces ; against cities which it was desired to transplant 
from one place to another, and against Finns who would not 
relinquish their settlements in some parts of central Sweden and 

Lettres de Colbert III ; i . 1 1 S.et passim (esp. Ill : i ; i 142!, Ill : i ■ n 1 35 ) > 
the list mentioned in the text III: n 680 f., report of 1663 II 51. — Corresp. 
admin, sous Louts XTV (ed. Depping) II 873-955 (Letter from the Bishop of 
Marseilles 939). — Clement, Histtnre de Colbert et de son administration (Paris 
1874) I 445 - 57 - 
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therefore had their houses burnt down while they were themselves 
deported. We may further instance the “Political Lent”j with 
prohibitions against the use of meat, for the encouragement of 
native fisheries ; the compulsory wearing of woollen caps ; the 
compulsory burial of the dead in woollen shrouds to create a 
market for the native cloth industry; the bitter and bloody 
crusade for the uprooting of cotton prints; the battle more 
grotesque than grim against stuff buttons, and so on and so 
forth ; all of this in juxtaposition with a theoretical aversion to 
economic compulsion!®^ 

, The amorahty in the choice of means even more than in the 
Ichoice of ends reveals the indifference of mercantilists towards 
the human element. 

On the other hand there was a certain measure of toleration 
visible in the fact that what was regarded as an impossible 
ascetic ideal was abandoned and the weaknesses of human nature 
were taken into account as data upon which to base economic 
policy. This held good primarily in the love of gain. The literature 
is full of remarks such as “Every man is naturally covetous of 
lucre, and that wherein they see most lucre they will most gladly 
exercise”. “No Laws are prevalent against gain.” “Gain doth 
bear sway and command with most men.” “Gain is the Centre of 
the Circle of Commerce.” “So much hardship, so much trouble, 
so many men have no other objective than profit; around this 
centre point revolves the whole sphere of business,” and so on.®® 

Typical letters with regard to the population policy for the French 
colonies, apart from the sources given above (see above i6i) ; Letlres de Colbert 
III. II 476,481 note I, 513; Corresp. adm. II 593 ff., 694 — Tobacco policy: 
Beer, The Old Colontal System I 144!.; Lipson III 169 ff., 181 f. It need not 
be eraphasi2ed that the contrast with modern conditions made here has had 
the achievements of the igth century in view. How far recent tendencies 
will renew or even surpass the mentality here exemplified from mercantilism 
remains to be seen. 

The examples taken at random: Discourse of the Common Weal (ed. Lamond, 
laa, cf. 167 and Index under “Lucre”) ; Malynes, Lex Mercaloria, e.g. Fart a 
ch. 9 part 3 ch. 10 (ist ed Lond. 1622, 310, 419 ) ; Center of the Circle of Commerce 
5, 68 el passim (it is the meaning of the title of the book) ; Sir R. Maddison, 
Great Bntains Remembrancer (Lond. 1655) 14; Montchr^tien, TraictS (ist. ed. 
Rouen 1615, 55) — More detailed is the introduction to a charter for French 
knitting manufacture of 167a, giving inter alia the following reasons, “connois- 
sant . . ., apr^s plusieurs experiences, qu’il n’y a rien qui fassc plus aimer 
k cultiver les Arts, ni qui puisse davantage contribuer ii I’establissement & au 
progres des Manufactures, que I’esperance de quelques avantages assfltds 
pour ceux qui s’y appliquent, k la vOe d’une recompense certaine k la fin de 
leurs travaux” {Recited des riglemens gdndraux et particuliers concemant les manu- 
factures IV 8). — Cp. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism ch. 4. 
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The toleration did not, however, apply to the actual workmen.' 
Their sin, as was shown at the end of the third part, was ineradi- 
cable sloth ; the willingness to stimulate the interest of the workers 
by increased returns was indeed rare. 
hreligion 

This brings us directly to the attitude of mercantilism towards 
religion. For reasons easily explainable this was similar to its 
attitude to ethics, and like this, was of great importance with 
regard to the practical shaping of economic policy. 

The whole tendency of mercantilism made economic policy 
antagonistic to the church and priesthood, and on the other hand 
brought these into harness against mercantilism. Petty could 
seldom speak of priests without adding some malicious remark. 
Colbert from the start was in opposition to the interests of the 
church and this standpoint was to gain in importance in the 
course of development and finally leading to the victory of the 
church, annihilating the work of the great statesmen and driving 
the French Huguenots into countries competing with France. 

In the first place efforts to increase the population were directed 
against celibacy. This consideration was mentioned in Protestant 
countries only as an explanation for the decline of Spain, but it 
was of practical importance in a predominantly Catholic country 
such as France. As early as a report of 1664, Colbert advised Louis 
XIV to lessen the number of monks and nuns. In accordance 
with this, the French practice of encouraging prolificacy by 
premiums was made conditional on the children not becoming 
monks or nuns. A higher age was prescribed for the monk’s oath 
and other measures, too, were taken to oppose celibacy. 

In another important sphere of mercantilist activity, the 
opposition of mercantilism to religion and the church was equally 
pronounced. I refer to the struggle against idleness. Colbert was 
clearly very anxious as to the effects of monastic almsgiving on 
the diffusion of this, in his eyes, particularly detestable vice, and 
expressed his emphatic opinion concerning it on several occasions, 
the last being as late as 1680, when it had already become difficult 
to oppose the clerical tendencies in the court of Louis XIV and 
Madame de Maintenon. Colbert wrote to one of his intendants 
on “the host of beggars and idlers to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of the monasteries, who give alms blindly without making 
any distinction between individual cases”. One month later he 
returned to the subject of “these public alms which are given 
without reason or any knowledge of indigence”. Conditions were 
not the same in the Protestant countries, but the Protestants were 
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at one with the Catholic mercantilists in their dislike of the 
numerous holidays. The English pamphleteers calculated the 
number of days, and the millions, lost to industry in this way. 
Henry IV, and later more particularly Colbert, used all possible 
means to cut down the number of holidays. 

As a politician in matters of colonial policy, Colbert was 
engaged in perpetual warfare with the priesthood in Canada, 
as well as with the Jesuits and various orders of monks. He 
himself instructed his intendants there to reduce their numbers 
as far as possible. The main cause for this was the fact that the 
priests wished to limit the retail licensing and sale of spirits to the 
Indians, while Colbert regarded this trade as the most certain 
means for inducing the natives to deliver the furs which repre- 
sented one of the major economic interests of these colonies. 
The antagonism between commercial and ethical interests here 
was obvious In his instruction to the intendants Colbert wrote, 
for example in 1668, that the intendant should confine the power 
of the priests, and should investigate whether they were really 
justified in suggesting that alcoholic liquor made the Indians 
lazy, or whether it was not true that on the contrary the prospect 
of it stimulated their hunting spirit. At the same time the intendant 
was to resist the Jesuits in their efforts to keep the converted 
Indians at arms length from the French. In another and later 
letter (1677) the successor of this first intendant, Colbert was 
forced to put forward quasi-religious considerations which, 
however, proved a thin mask for his actual commercial motives. 
In his opinion the spirit trade should not be disturbed on trivial 
grounds, for it is a “commodity which serves to so high a degree 
to bring together commerce and the savages themselves with 
orthodox Christians such as the French”. Indeed if the spirit 
trade were neglected it might well fall into the hands of the 
English or the Dutch and that would indeed be heresy! Finally in 
1679, in spite of all his efforts Colbert had to yield, and forbid 
the trade in spirits with the Indians. This decree, however, 
remained purely nominal. The struggle against the efforts of the 
priesthood persisted. 

Mercantilist economic policy came into conflict with religion 
more particularly where it was a question of the immigration of 
heredcal craftsmen, or in general of religious toleration. Toleration 
was the unanimous demand of all theoretical and practical 
economic politicians under mercantilism. On no other question 
was there such complete unanimity. On the one hand the Dutch 
were referred to as the country to be imitated, and as the best 
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illustration of the economic value of toleration. On the other 
hand, the expulsion of the Moors and Jews from Spain was 
exhibited as the pernicious result of intolerance. Colbert always 
took the part of the members of the reformed church, above all 
of the Dutch family of van Robais who had founded the textile 
works in Abbeville. However, he fought a vain contest, and tried 
to disarm his opponents by attempting to convert the Robais. 
But in this he was unsuccessful. On the whole Colbert was very 
careful that neither he nor his colleagues should press the priests 
and Jesuits too far, since, as he once wrote to an intendant, that 
would make them “almost useless for the service of the King”. Of 
the direction in which his own desires lay, however, there can 
be no doubt. 

In other countries where the clerical influence in politics was 
weaker, the reformers displayed greater courage. Petty went 
furthest with his worldly wise contempt for clerical considerations. 
We have already shown that he was in favour of commercializing 
the whole system of penalties. In agreement with this principle, 
he believed that heretics should be given complete freedom of 
religion in return for a decent payment. If they allowed themselves 
to be driven away from their ikith by this measure, it proved, 
he thought, merely that their faith was of little consequence, but 
if this did not occur, that was just as fortunate an outcome, Such 
arguments were obviously far removed from the atmosphere of 
religious wars. But Petty was not content with this, and what he 
said in this connection constituted one of his most original 
contributions. In fact, he went so far as to assert that schismatics 
as such had a positive value from the economic point of view— 
a theory which Sombart, in our day, has taken up again. Petty 
stated, for example, “Trade is most vigorously carried on, in every 
State and Government, by the Heterodox part of the same.” 
“Trade is not fixed to any species of Religion as such ; but rather 
... to the Heterodox part of the whole.” After proving this 
carefully, he concluded, “From whence it follows, that for the 
advancement of Trade, (if that be a sufficient reason) Indulgence 
must be granted in matters of opinion.” That this in Petty’s view 
was “a sufficient reason” may be clearly seen from the first part 
of the argument. All true mercantilists likewise attacked “Persecu- 
tion as detrimental to trade”. The whole problem acquired an 
effective reality, more particularly after the expulsion of the 
Huguenots from France, in those countries where the religion of 
the reformers differed from that of the particular country, i.e. 
especially in Lutheran countries. In most countries mercantilism, 
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with its commercial viewpoint, won the day over the orthodoxy 
of the Church.®® 

The same tendency is manifested in the fact that the Jews were 
placed on a new footing in the 17th century in most western and 
central European countries. This should certainly not be regarded 
as a general pro-Jewish feeling on the part of mercantilists. No 
such sentiment was ever felt among those in power. The increased 
toleration was not moreover entirely the effect of economic con- 
siderations. Becher, who was generally strong in invective, 
spoke by preference of “Jews and canaille”, and even found a 
mercantilist reason for his hatred of the Jews. He said, in fact, 
that they would not function as consumers of commodities, as the 
doctrine demanded, but preferred “to live in a slovenly and 
entirely mean fashion”. A French intendant at the beginning 
of the 1 8th century believed, on the other hand, that the Jews 
were ideal citizens from a mercantilist point of view, because 
’ they did not invest their capital in land or other immovable things, 
but allowed it to circulate in trade. In spite of the incidental 
differences in outlook, which have always existed and will 
probably always exist where the Jews are concerned, this much is 
clear, that the leaders of mercantilist policy wished to extend 
toleration even to the Jews, and that this toleration was deter- 
mined primarily by commercial considerations. At the same time, 
the purely financial requirements of the state also played their 
part, and sometimes even the religious interest in the mission 
among the Jews could work in the same direction. 

The example of the Dutch was of specially great effect here. 
Dutch toleration of the Sephardic Jews who were driven from 
Spain and Portugal was an instance evident to all and furnished a 

The importance of celibacy as regards Spain : Child, New Discourse of 
Trade ch. 10 (i6g8 ed., 203). — Colbert and celibacy Letlres de Colbert II 68 f., 
VI 3, 13 f — Colbert and almsgiving: ib. II 714 and note i. — Reducingholi- 
days: “Polices to Reduce this Realme,” etc. (1549): pr. Tudor Econ. Docs. 
Ill 323 , later remarks collected m Furniss 44 f. ; on France, e.g. Boissonnade, 
L’ organisation du travail en Poitou II 138, 342-50, Socialisme d’ilat . . . {1455- 
1661) 301. — Sale of spirits m Canada: in gen. Lettres de Colbert III: n, esp. 
Ixxf , 403 ff., 617-21, 641 note. — Examples of Colbeit’s attitude to the religion 
of the van Robais in the later period (1682) ib. II 738 f., 742 ; his quoted 
utterance III ; ii 403 f — Of the English pamphleteers who advocated toleration, 
Child must be mentioned in the first place, but neither Coke nor the author 
of Britannia Languens were far behind him. Also the collection British Merchant, 
with its strong tendency to economic nationalism, is typical with its “arguments 
against persecution as detrimental to trade” (i7t3j Lond. ed. 1743, 148-51, 
173-9). — ^Petty, Treatise of Taxes chaps. 2 and 10 Point 20; Pol. Anthm. ch. i 
(Econ. Writings I 22, 70, 263). 
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particularly powerful argument in a world dominated by envy 
and admiration for the Dutch. In English literature Child was 
foremost in making use of this argument; in the readiness of 
Holland to receive the Jews he saw one of the reasons for its 
superiorityj and desired that Jews be naturalized in England like 
other foreigners. This was said after the Jews had been allowed 
once again to settle in England under Cromwell, where for three 
hundred and sixty years they had not been permitted — at least 
officially — to show themselves. 

As usual it was in Colbert and his monarch again that the 
contrast between the claims of mercantilism, and religious 
intolerance in connection with the Jews, was expressed with 
particular clarity. In a letter of 1673 to the intendant in Aix, to 
which region Marseilles belonged, Colbert warned his subordinate 
not to lend ear to the complaints of the merchants against the 
Jews; nothing was more useful for trade than that the number of 
people engaged in it should be increased, even though the 
Marseilles merchants should not be able to compj'chend this. 
“And whereas the settlement of the Jews,” he said, “has certainly 
never been prohibited out of consideration for trade, since where 
they be the latter usually increases, but solely on the grounds of 
religion, and whereas in the present case it is purely a question of trade, 
you shall in no wise hearken to the proposals made to you against 
the said Jews” (my italics). In the colonies, too, Colbert showed 
favour to the Jews. Their “usury” was to be kept down, but he 
declared, also in the name of his King, they were to have complete 
freedom of conscience, with the proviso that the exercise of their 
religion did not shock the other colonists ; otherwise they were 
to have the same privileges as the latter. Moreover the governors 
and intendants, acting on the ruling of Colbert, rejected the 
multifarious attacks made against the Jews. The pro-Jewish 
feeling manifested in France under Colbert at first went so far 
that Louis XIV, in a visit to the Jewish city of Metz, even visited 
the synagogue in his official capacity. But finally in this respect 
things went the same way that they did in many others. The last 
years of Colbert saw the triumphal return of intolerance which 
had won the day at Court and thus his last years saw the Jews 
numbered amongst those who were condemned for religious 
offences and the abuse of the sacrament. It was urged that they 
should be expelled from the French cities of the South and in point 
of fact this did occur to some extent. In the French West Indies, 
their good years likewise came to an end with Colbert’s death. 
It is true that the French intendants still occasionally were 
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sympathetic towards them, as is seen in the example (of 1709), 
which I have just quoted. In this respect, mercantilism in France 
was defeated and those who felt it most keenly were the Jews and 
reformed industrialists. But underneath all this there was still the 
fundamental tendency of the mercantilist economic outlook 
towards toleration. 

Similarly in Germany. In the 17th and i8th centuries the Jews 
by favour of the princes gained a fresh foothold. Particularly well- 
known is the charter of the Great Elector allowing them in 1671 
to settle in Brandenburg. A very valuable contribution to the 
history of the Jews of this time is the autobiography of Gluckel 
von Hameln, a Jewish mother of thirteen children, who describes 
her experiences from the occupation of Altona by the Swedes 
under Charles X, until about 1 720. In this book, practically two 
groups of characters occur to the exclusion of all others : Jews and 
Christian princes. The masters of small and great German 
principalities could not do without their “Court Jews”. In this 
way the Jews found their niche in the mercantilist state order. 
Like Colbert in the first of the two letters quoted, Kammeidirektor 
Hille ( 1 734) , who, as we know, was Frederick the Great’s instructor 
in economic affairs, declared, “jEn matiere de commerce it is all one 
whether a gentleman or a Jew is the trader.” 

This clearly reveals the situation; altars were raised to other 
gods than those of religions. A concept such as that of Petty’s 
with regard to criminal legislation, that monetary payments 
should take the place of all penalties, must have led directly 
to religious tolerance towards those who were blessed with 
worldly possessions.®* 

Becher, Politische Discurs, e.g Part 2 ch. i and 24 (1673 ed,, 104, 218). — 
Intendant St, Contest to the French minister of finance 1709: pr. Correspon- 
dance des contrSleurs ghkaux (ed. Boislisle & Brotonne) III No 2og, note. — 
Inteiest in the Jewish mission, e g. in Brandenburg under the Great Elector: 
M. Kohler, Beitidge zur nemen juduchen Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Studien z. Gesch. 
d. Wirtschaft u. Geisteskultur, ed, R. Hapke, III, Berl. 1927) 9. — Child, J^sw 
Discourse of Trade, chaps, 3, 7, and 10 (1698 ed 103, 1^4, 197).— France: 
Zeiirer de Colbert II 679, 722, III: n 497, 522 f., VI 159 and note, i 08 f , 193 
(some of these also in Corresp. admtnistr., ed. Dcpping, IV) ; Cormp. d. conlr. 
gin. I No. 567 (see, for the lest, index under “Juifs"); H Watjen, ‘‘Das 
Judentum und die Anfange der modcrnen Kolonisation” {Vietleljahrschr. 
f. Soz-. u. Wirtsch.-Gesch. XI, 1913, 587 ff.); Martin & Bezangon, L’hisloire 
du cridit en France sous Louis XIV 191. — Germany; Gluckel von Hameln, DfiiiA- 
wurdigkeiten, ed. A. Feilchenfeld (4th ed., Berl. 1923) ; F. Piicbatsch, Die 
JudenpoMk des furstlichen Absolulumus im 17. & 18. Jahrhundert (Forschungen 
u. Versuche z. Gesch. d. M. A. u. d. Neuzeit, Festschrift D. Schafer, Jena 
1915, 564-651) ; S Stern, Der preussische Staat und die Judeii (Veroffentl. d. Akad. 
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3. SOCIAL CAUSATION 

The same intellectual tendency was expressed also in the 
rationalism which characterized mercantilism to so high a 
degree. There was little mysticism in the arguments of the 
mercantilists. They certainly had many preconceptions ; it would 
otherwise be difficult to explain why they looked upon economic 
life in the way they did. In general, however, they did not appeal 
to sentiment, but were obviously anxious to find reasonable 
grounds for every position they adopted. Moreover, their argu- 
ments, at least in many cases, were rather barren. This resulted 
primarily from their aims — ^material results for the state— 
without much interest being shown in individuals as such, and 
none at all in their spiritual welfare. In addition, the discussion 
of the application of means to ends — ^the use of material interests 
for purposes of state — usually revealed a lack of any exalted 
principles. Psychologically, the affinity between mercantilists and 
laissez-Jaire writers was marked in this respect, too, although 
the difference between interest in the state and interest in the 
individual, in power and humanity, makes itself felt throughout, 
Already at an early dale, this rationalism expressed itself in 
references to nature. Nature was conceived as a factor which also 
influenced the social sphere, social life being placed parallel to 
the physical life of the individual ; and society was regarded as a 
body with functions similar to those of the physical body. The 
latter conception was linked to old traditions, and even early in 
the 1 6th century these traditions determined the form taken by the 
discussions. Starkey, for instance, in his dialogue between Cardinal 
Pole and Thomas Lupset was as tireless as he was tiresome in 
making use of this kind of metaphor {circa 1 538) , In this book of 
his, society suffers from consumption, paralysis, plague, frenzy 
and other “diseases of the body politic”. The various parts of the 
body are identified with the various classes and organs of society, 
and so on. John Hales, the presumptive author of the Discourse of 
the Common Weal, in 1549 designated the revolt of that year as an 
attack of “civil frenzy”. Malynes in particular wa,s the victim of a 
fantastic nature symbolism. His magnum opus, Lex Mercatona (1622), 
was built up on such a construction. The first book treated of 

f. d. Wissenschaft d. Judentums, History Section, III, Berl. 1925) I ; i-in esp. 
I chaps. 3 and 4. — Hille’s observation. Naud6, Getreidehandelspolitik Branden- 
hurg-Preussens bis (Acta Borussica, Getr -handelspol.) 450. — On the whole 
question: H. Valentin, Judamas historia i Sverige (Sthlm. 1924) 11-19 and for 
Sweden ch. 6. 
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“commodities, compared to the body of Traffic”. The second of 
“Monies compared to the Soul of Traffic”, and the third of 
“Exchanges for Money by Bills of Exchanges, compared to 
spirit or faculty of the Soul of Traffic”. 

Such physical or metaphysical phantasies as those of Malynes 
merely expressed what medieval preachers and writers might 
have put forward. However, this tendency to draw analogies 
from nature with regard to social phenomena was very important 
for the further development of social thought. But the result was 
different when the natural sciences made further advances and 
were believed to have discovered fixed rules for natural pheno- 
mena; for then the conclusion was tempting that this was also 
possible in the sphere of social events. For obvious reasons, these 
matters were manifested most clearly by Petty. He was not only 
an economist and statistician, but also a doctor and a natural 
scientist. With Becher, it is true, things were similar; but Becher 
in addition was an alchemist and, from the start, a visionary in 
everything that he undertook. He was therefore considerably less 
likely to import into social questions the ordered discipline of 
the natural sciences. Petty on the other hand went to extremes 
I in his belief in the application of natural laws to the sphere 
of social phenomena. He quoted with approbation Horace’s 
quip on nature that it could be driven out with a pitchfork 
and yet would always reappear. He was provoked by “that 
infinite clutter about resisting Nature, stopping up the winds and 
seas”, and irritated by attempts “to persuade Water to rise out 
of itself above its natural Spring” (1662). Other authors of the 
1 7th century were not so clear in their observation, but even in 
them was to be discerned the basic idea of a natural scientific 
nexus in social life. Here, too, Roger Coke was the most original 
— unfortunately in a fashion calculated to conceal the unusual 
independence and freedom from prejudice of his arguments. He 
wrote four connected pamphlets (1670/75), which he introduced 
with a lengthy series of “petitions” and axioms. He began with a 
discussion of the first axiom of Euclid, and then endeavoured to 
force the discussion into the same mathematical scheme. Certainly 
the only result of this was that he created a most bizarre impres- 
sion, entirely inappropriate to the content of his work. But still it 
is typical that he adopted such a method. Coke, of course, had the 
same attitude in principle as Petty, and said, for example, “I will 
never believe that any man or Nation ever well attain their ends 
by forceable means, against the Nature and Order of things.” 
Davenant observed in 1698, “Wisdom is most commonly in the 
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Wrong when it pretends to direct Nature.” These instances are 
by no means isolated.®® 

We must regard from the same point of view, many of the very 
numerous utterances to the effect that all interference by legis- 1 
lative means was unavailing. Sometimes they were certainly the, 
expression of a by no means doctrinaire view, based on wide 
experience, of the corrupt and ineffective nature of state admini- 
stration. But frequently, and in fact at an early date, there 
appeared in addition to this a theoretical conception of a parallel- 
ism of the social world with the external phenomena of nature. 
This must have been so with Petty, when he said in 1676 that the 
lack of order in the administrative division of the country obstructs 
“the Operations of Authority in the same manner, as a wheel 
irregularly made, and excentrically hung neither moves so easily, 
nor performs its work so truly as if the same were duly framed and 
poised”. It was quite natural for a member of the Royal Society 
in its early years to write in this way. But more than a century 
before Petty, William Cholmeley (1553) compared the quantity 
of goods in a country with the water in a spring, saying, “As they 
that stop the course of a river, and will suffer no man to fetch the 
water from them, shall have more discommodity by the keeping 
of the water than others can have by the lack of it, and yet in 
short time it will break from them, malgre their heads . . . ; even 
so, they that shall keep the commodity of their country from them 
that have the thing that it serveth for shall at the last (yea, and 
that within a short space) be glad to let it have the right course, 
and content themselves to be merchants to those where the 
utterance of their commodities lieth most best.” The author of 
the Discourse of the Common Weal wrote roughly about the same 
time, “Every man will seek where most advantage is, and they 
see there is most advantage in grazing and breeding than in 
husbandry and tillage ... So long as it is so, the pastures shall 
ever encroach upon the tillage, for all the laws that ever can be 
made to the contrary.” 

Curious as it may seem, in the course of the 1 7th century the , 
idea grew common that it was impossible to influence the course 
of economic life by means of legislation. Expressed in varying 
terms and with changing emphasis, this is to be found in almost/ 
every mercantilist writing. Axel Oxenstierna, with his laborious' 

Starkey (see above, note 19) 18 et -Hales’ statement; pr. Discourse 
of the Common Weal (ed. Lamond, bevi). — Petty, Treatise of Taxes, ch. 6 (Econ. 
Writings I 60). — Coke, Treatise III 57.— Davenant, Essay upon the East India 
Trade (Appendix to Discourses on the PMick Revenues II) 35. 
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and latinized mode of expression, wrote in 1630 on the manifold 
disadvantages of the Swedish copper coinage, “They must well 
be suffered in silence, edicium pnncipis [i,e, on account of 

the command of the prince], but do not change opinionm homimm 
et communem sensum [the opinion of human beings and sound 
common sense]. On the contrary, although they are occasionally 
hidden, they break out when the opportunity offers and then 
private individuals adapt themselves to them,” Lewes Roberts 
connected the view with an apotheo.sis of the merchant who, 
according to him, regulated “tacitly in his Closet the disorders 
committed by mints and the oversights which the great affairs of 
Princes’ necessities plunge them in ; and thus creating to himself 
and others of his profession a certain Rule and public Balance, 
that shall serve as an equal Par and Standard of all Princes’ coins 
whatsoever” [The Merchants Mappe of Commerce, 1638). Child 
expressed the idea of the binding force of economic powers much 
more generally and put it with his usual verbal elegance, “They 
that can give the best price for a Commodity shall never fail to 
have it, notwithstanding the opposition of any Laws, or inter- 
position of any Power by Sea or Land ; of such force, subtlety and 
violence is the general course of Trade.” Davenant made the 
degeneration of the human race responsible for it, but was no less 
convinced of its validity; he said, “Nowadays Laws are not much 
observ’d, which do not in a manner execute themselves.” The 
most lucid statement of this view is to be found in the report of 
an English committee of the year 1622, on the subject of the export 
prohibition on precious metals; it was probably written by 
Thomas Mun, a member of the committee, as the same typical 
formulation is to be found, in a somewhat weaker form, at the 
conclusion of his most famous book. The committee of course 
made the import surplus responsible for the export of the precious 
metals and said, “This is so necessarily true as that no law, no 
treaty, no loss to the merchant, . . . nor danger to the exporter, 
can prevent it, but if it be met with all in one part, yet it must 
out in another . . . But if this waste of foreign wares be kept 
Within compass of our commodities vented in foreign parts, then 
though ... the exchange go free at the pleasure of the merchants 
contracting it, though ... all men be suffered to carry money 
wherever he will, yet this over-ballance of our commodities will 
force it again with an increase [of our stock by precious metals] by 
a necessity of nature beyond all resistance''’ (my italics).®® 

8“ Petty, Pol. Anihm. ch. 5 (Econ Writings I 301).— W. Cholmeley, "The 
Requeste and Suite of a True-hearted Englishman”; repr. Tudor Econ, Docs. 
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These examples taken from an innumerable host of others 
demonsirate clearly the belief in the existence of a powerful, or 
perhaps even complete, social causality, in a coirncction between 
cause and effect which could not possibly be disturbed by any 
measures of the politicians. Even in the heyday of lausez~Jane i' 
when the “Heaven-ordained Laws of Supply and Demand” * 
prevailed, it would be difficult to find a more extreme expression ' 
of the belief in the inexorable nature of economic laws as is' 
evident in the last quoted extract from the report of the com- 
mittee of 1622. This notion of the ineffectiveness of legislative 
interference was cherished not merely where it was believed that 
the latter stood in conflict with the inevitable course of nature ; 
it was far more universal. 

The idea as such was indeed old. In fact it has, perhaps, always 
existed in some form or another, but it grew in practical import- 
ance in the course of time. Sir Thomas More’s Utopia (1516, 
English translation 1551), which did not represent a particularly 
typical mercantilist point of view, had already emphatically 
underlined the fact that repressive measures against theft, murder 
and vagrancy were useless, so long as the economic causes of these 
evils were not abolished : “Let not so many be brought up in 
idleness,” he advised, “let husbandry and tillage be restored, let 
cloth working be renewed, that there may be honest labours for 
this idle sort to pass their time in profitably, which hitherto either 
poverty hath caused to be thieves, or else now be either vagabonds 
or idle serving men, and shortly will be thieves. Doubtless unless 
you find a remedy for these enormities, you shall in vain advance 
yourselves of executing justice upon felons.” Sir Thomas More 
also came to the same conclusion as was advanced down through 
the ages as an argument against the infliction of the death penalty 
for theft ; that, put briefly, the danger of murder was increased, 
because in this way the criminal lessened his risk without increasing 
the penalty. The same belief in the economic and social causes of 
crime lay behind the efforts of the Tudor and early Stuart periods 
to make the employers let the workers continue their work 
whether it paid the former to do so or not. The preoccupation 
with the causes behind social phenomena was also strong in other 
spheres in the i6th century. The earliest of the essays ascribed to 

III 142. — Disc, of the Com. Weal 53. — Oxensiiernas Skr. 0 brefu. Ser. i, I 345 f— 
Roberts 48. — Child, Discourse ch. 8 (1698 ed., 147). — ^Davenant, Essaji upon 
. , , Ballance of Trade (1699) 55. — .iBGa report; extract in F. H. Durham, “The 
Relations of the Crown to Trade under James I” [Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. N.S. 
Kill, rSgg, 244 note 4) ; cf. Mun, Engl. Tr. ch. qi (cd. Ashley 119). 
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Clement Armstrong, A Treatise Concerninge the Staple [circa 1519/35), 
states that the “lords in England”, when listening to complaints 
regarding the evils in society, “never search to the original cause 
. . . what is the very root of the whole need, necessity and 
scarcity of the whole realm”. In almost the same terms Starkey 
demanded (1538) that “we must study to cut away the causes 
. . . and not only punish the effect, as we do commonly”. In the 
Polices to Reduce This Realme of England unto a Prosperous Wealths and 
Estate (1549)3 the idea is applied to pricing policy “It is not the 
setting of low prices that will any thing amend the matter. But 
it must be the taking away of the occasion of the high prices” — 
an insight into the facts which had evidently not yet been 
gained in the system of price regulation adopted during the recent 
World War. 

As usual the argument was expressed most clearly in the Dis- 
course of the Common Weal (1549). The detailed philosophical 
theory of causation, with its practical application to economic 
phenomena, which forms the introduction to the third and last 
dialogue of this remarkable work, is really worth reproducing in 
full, but this would take up too much space. We extract the 
following passages in illustration : “As in a clock there be many 
wheels, yet the first wheel being stirred, it drives the next, and 
that the third, till the last that moves the Instruments that strikes 
the clock. So in making of a house, there is the master that 
would have the house made, there is the carpenter, there is the 
stuff to make the house withal. The stuff never stirs till the 
workmen set it forward. The workman never travails, but as 
the master provokes him with good wages [sir] j and so he is the 
principal cause of this house making. And this cause is of clerks 
called efficient, as that that brings the thing principally to effect ; 
persuade this man to let his building, and the house shall never 
come to pass ; yet the house can not be made without stuff and 
workmen.” “Some think this dearth begins by the tenant, in 
selling his ware so dear ; some other, by the Lord in raising his 
land so high ; and some by those Inclosures ; and some other, by 
raising of our coin and alteration of the same. Therefore some by 
taking some one of these things away (as their opinion served 
them to be the principal cause of this dearth) , thought to remedy 
this ; but as the trial of things showed, they touched not the cause 
efficient or principal, and therefore their device took no place. 
And if they had [penetrated to the main cause] the thing had been 
remedied forth with; for that is proper to the principal cause, 
that as soon as it is taken away, the effect is removed also.” In 
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this way the author came to demand the creation of favourable 
conditions for tillage.®’ 

It goes without saying that such ideas did not peter out in the 
subsequent period. Remarks of writers in the later 17th century 
are so similar to these, that to reproduce them would almost 
amount to repetition. Cary (1695) regarded the prohibition 
against the import of Irish cattle as the cause for the institution 
by the Irish of woollen manufactures, which entered into com- 
petition with the English — the worst possible thing that could 
occur; “Since we refuse to take the Fle.sh,” he remarked, “they 
chose to keep the Fleece.” The author of Britannia Languens 
(i68o) pointed out like his predecessors the uselessness of legis- 
lating against vagrants and criminals so long as the causes were 
not removed. Stagnation of trade, he believed, in agreement with 
Sir Thomas More, led to the outbreak of crime. Later still (1728), 
Defoe explained Algerian piracy on geographical and psycho- 
logical grounds, which “made them Thieves and Robbers as 
naturally as Idleness makes Beggars”. Child’s analysis of the 
population problem, and more particularly his discussion of 
interest, shows how anxious were people to comprehend social 
life, and especially the economic side of it, as a mechanism bound 
fast by laws.®® 

To people of the time, there were two great outward reasons ^ 
inducing them to search for a causal interconnection in the sphere 
of economic life. Their mental horizon, in fact, was dominated by 
two phenomena which appeared paradoxical to them. How was 1 

2 ’ More, Utopia (Robinson’s trans. 1551) Bk. i (Everyman’s Library 
26, 28). — [Armstrong], “Treatise”: repr. Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill 94. — Starkey, 
Dialogue 171. — “Polices”: repr. Tudor Econ. Docs. Ill 340, cf. 341. — Disc, 
of the Com. Weal g8-ioi. 
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and vagrancy as a proof of the usefulness of their particular economic panaceas. 
Cf. also D. Marshall, The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century 21, 27, 37 ff. 
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it possible that Spain, in possession of the “treasure” of the whole 
world, could grow so poor that it had to see its “treasure” flowing 
away from it before its eyes ; and how was it possible that being 
almost the only gold- and silver-producing country in the world 
Spain was forced on to a copper standard? And how, on the other 
hand, could the Netherlands, a tiny country without any natural 
advantages in production worth mentioning, which shortly 
before had appeared to be fighting a hopeless battle with the 
first power at that time in the world, acquire as if by the stroke of 
a magic wand the largest commercial fleet of the whole earth, 
and become superior in competition to all other nations in trade, 
shipping, fishing and colonial power? These two facts gave an extra- 
ordinary fillip to thought on economic matters in the 1 7th century. 

In the first place, men were interested in nothing so much as 
in trade supremacy, and these two phenomena showed that it 
was impossible to deduce economic results in that field from the 
simple obvious facts. They illustrated how much a country could 
gain and how much it could lose, and how far such gain or loss 
could be independent of external circumstances. Men became 
con.scious that every country was subject to the possibility of such 
changes. On the other hand, the fundamentally static outlook 
was so deeply rooted that these considerations stimulated no 
dynamic points of view. Nobody reflected that there was some- 
thing to be gained in the development of shipping, commerce, 
and colonization for all European countries together. The 
attitude to economic matters was national and not international. 
But fateful as was this limitation (discussed more fully in the 
second part of the present work), the contemplation of the inter- 
connected nature of economic phenomena had in itself effects of 
a general character. The contrast of the Netherlands and Spain 
stimulated speculation on more fundamental problems. It 
compelled people to think of economic phenomena as such. Thus, 
for example, the low level of interest in the Netherlands and the 
superiority which this appeared to give to the Dutch led to 
discussions on the problem of interest, which gradually paved 
the way to a better insight into the question. And even before 
this, the questions of what makes a country rich or poor in 
general were broached, in other words the effects on the wealth 
of nations of quite a host of important economic relationships, 
such as the quantity of money, the population total, industiy, 

' thrift, liberty of trade and toleration. Nobody can deny that, 
outward changes, connected with intellectual liberation, made 
people “think furiously” under mercantilism. 



Ill 


CONTRAST BETWEEN MERCANTILISM AND 
LAISSEZ-FAIRE 

After this survey of the constituent elements in the mercantilist 
conception of society, we now arrive finally at the problem 
broached at the beginning of this part. How was it possible that 
of two outlooks with so much in common as mercantilism and 
laissez-faire^ the one stood for the most extreme state interference ' 
with economic life, while the other was opposed to any activity 
on the part of the state beyond that of protecting law and order? 
Or again, how could the belief in a naturally determined course 
of events, an almost mechanical causality, be combined with 
attempts at an all-embracing system of encroachments and 
regulation? And how were these endeavours reconcilable with 
the belief in social liberty? 

There is no uniform reply to this complex of questions. The 
most important factors which can be marshalled in explanation 
are the following. 

The freedom of trade and the harmony of interests of different 
countries, slogans which the mercantilist statesmen brought out 
when necessary, were obviously not always taken literally by 
them. Very often it was merely a epestion of beautiful phrases 
ready at hand to serve some particular interest or other. There 
can be no bridge over the gulf between the noble sentiments of 
trade as a means for the fraternization of mankind, to which 
Colbert referred in his company charters, and the idea of a 
perpetual trading war in which these companies, as he at the same 
time impressed upon his monarch, were to be the most important 
weapons. It is out of the question that Colbert himself could 
have been blind to so patent a contradiction. The correct and 
not very difficult explanation must be that the two points of view 
served different ends. The object of the first was to gain new 
participants and interested parties for the new structures, while 
the latter was the real motive behind the policy which was actually 
intended to be pursued in practice. The cosmopolitan utterances 
of Colbert merely demonstrate that with his theory he wished to 
evoke a response in certain quarters. In other words, the notion 
he expressed was widespread, even though it did not correspond 
to the opinion of the individual who uttered them. 

But this is by no means the complete explanation of the problem. 
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In by far the majority of cases we gain the definite impression 
that the persons speaking or writing really believed what they 
uttered. This does not suggest that their outlook was free from 
contradiction; in many respects their arguments were contra- 
dictory and confused, for reasons that are not far to seek. 

The first contradiction consisted in the connection of the 
attempts to increase trade in general and foreign trade in par- 
ticular with the ceaseless striving to obstruct imports. The reason 
for it is this. It was believed to be possible to export without 
involving corresponding import, i.e. it was overlooked what 
effect an import surplus of precious metals must have on the 
exchange relationship of both countries, as explained in the 
fourth part. There was another contradiction when attempts 
were made to revive trade and on the other hand, equally cease- 
less attempts were made to prosecute a commercial war. From a 
purely theoretical point of view this was not absolutely impossible, 
but in the actual circumstances, there was an equally great, and 
perhaps even greater, antinomy. The explanation for this dilemma 
was that the mercantilists were interested only in whatever trade 
of the country itself, which it had already acquired and that 
which it still hoped to acquire from other countries, hardly 
giving a thought to world trade. In point of fact, however, the 
trade of all countries certainly suffered enormously from the 
blockading measures brought on by commercial warfare, the 
bellum omnium inter omnes. The obsession with power also had this 
result, that interest was taken not in the absolute total of commerce 
nor in the utility which it represented to the inhabitants of a 
particular country, but only in the superiority gained over other 
countries, irrespective of whether there was no absolute increase 
at all or perhaps even an absolute decline. They were satisfied so 
long as there was a relative increase. To this extent the interest 
in expanding trade was, so to speak, purely technical; in so far 
as real progress in trade was desired, the contradiction was 
mainly insoluble. 

However, these two factors — hypocrisy and logical inconsistency 
— together do not yet explain the enormous contrast beween 
laissez-faire and mercantilism, in the practical results which they 
arrived at from the point of departure which was largely common 
to both. The true explanation lies in the fact that a belief in social 
causality permits of both conclusions alternatively, though con- 
tradictory to one another. 

More particularly in its original form, but also later as a 
politically influential world outlook, economic liberalism meant 
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literally the belief in, irhysiocracy, ijivaLoxparia, the government -■ 
of nature, or a hamonia praeslabilita, a predetermined harmony; 
inherent in the nature of economic phenomena themselves, 
Though few facts in the history of modern thought are better 
known, the idea may be summed up in a few sentences. The only 
requirement for the realization of this harmony was believed to 
be that it should not suffer interference from without. Even the 
somewhat later and more acute thinkers, such as Ricardo and 
Malthus, who perceived much disharmony in the unfettered 
evolution of economic forces, did not in general believe that 
anything could be gained by interference. The older and less 
sophisticated liberals still believed in an harmony as the outcome 
of economic phenomena, bound by immutable laws. Even before 
Adam Smith, Anders Chydenius in Sweden-Finland had stated, 
in 1765, that if all encroachment by the state were to cease, “the 
gain of the individual and of the nation would fuse in a common 
mtercst”. Adam Smith himself reveals his opinion in his statement 
on the “invisible hand”, through which every individual was 
made to serve the general weal, even though he pursued his own 
interest without any such end in mind, tlow laissez-faire arrived at 
this attitude, and to what degree such an attitude was uniform 
in it, belongs to the history of economic ideas and economic 
policy after mercantilism. What we arc to do here is to point 
out the contrast between the mercantilist and the laissez-faire 
outlooks.^ 

Mercantilism embraced the opposite conception. According, 
to one’s attitude towards laissez-faire it may be said either that 
mercantilism did not penetrate to this view, or that it avoided 
this form of social superstitution. How was this possible? The reply 
is simple. If every social phenomenon is regarded as the working 
out of fundamental forces, this does not necessarily mean that 
those same forces bring about ?i favourable result for society without 
interference from outside or from above. This idea was expressed 
pregnantly by a late mercantilist. Sir Francis Brewster, in 
1702. “Trade indeed,” he said, “will find its own Channels, but 
it may be to the ruin of the Nation, if not Regulated.”^ The 
same idea was implicit in most observations with regard to 
social causation, e,g. in the statement presumably originating 
in Mun before the English commercial commission of the year 

^ Chydenius, Den Nahonnale Winsten §31 (Politiska sknfter, ed. E. G. 
Palmen, 133; Eng, trana.. The National Gam, ed. G. Schauman, Lend. 1931, 
88). — Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations Bk. 4, ch. 2 (Cannan ed , I 421). 

“ Brewster, New Essays on Trade, 61. 
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1 62 2) quoted above (31 1). A laissez-faire adherent would certainly 
interpret it in the sense of a natural harmony, but the mercantilist 
by this argument meant nothing more than that interference 
should be directed at the causes and not against the effects, at 
the maladies and not against the symptoms ; in other words, that 
the result intended could be obtained on the assumption of suitable 
inlerfetence but not otherwise. Petty said, in another quotation also 
reprodpeed above (309), that it was not possible “to persuade 
Water to rise out of itself above its natural Spring”. The words 
italicized here show that he did not consider it altogether impos- 
sible, but believed that water could be induced to do this, if 
proper measures were taken. In this he was perfectly correct both 
literally and in the metaphorical interpretation. 

Social causation in the eyes of the mercantilists was thus not 
automatic. On the contrary, there was an innumerable number of 
tasks awaiting the statesmen who wished to influence this causation 
in the direction of any objective which he had in view. Mande- 
ville’s observation, also quoted above (293), that private vices 
could be transformed into public benefits, be it noted, “by the 
dextrous management of a skilful politician”, put the idea in a 
nutshell. Even a hundred years before. Bacon had made the same 
observation, and this, indeed, as a final outcome of his study on 
the greatness of states. “To conclude,” said Bacon, “No Man can, 
by Care taking (as the Scripture saith) add a Cubit to his Stature ; 
in this little Model of a Man’s Body: But in the Great Frame of 
Kingdom, and Common Wealths, it is in the power of Princes, or 
Estates, to add Amplitude and Greatness to their Kingdoms. For 
by introducing such Ordinances, Constitutions and Customs, as 
we have now touched, they may sow Greatness, to their Posterity 
and Succession, But these Things are commonly not Observed 
but left to take their Chance.” Becher, too, attacked the neglect 
to institute some regulation and the absence of any attempts to 
guide the effective forces along the desired road, and, indeed, he 
did this in a particularly interesting sphere — ^that of the choice 
and distribution of professions, a task which Elizabeth’s Statute 
of Artificers had tried to solve in England. Becher’s remark at the 
commencement of his greatest and most important work (1668) 
runs, “Nothing appears to me to be more remarkable than that 
no attention is paid in many places to these most difficult points 
and that every man carries on in the way he can, doing as he 
wishes, corrupting and causing a hundred others to corrupt; 
whether he succeeds to the good or ill, rise or fall, of the com- 
munity, no one questions.” That the desired choice of profession 
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could be the effect of the natural free play of economic forces was 
an idea that apparently never entered Becher’s mind. 

And so finally the logical conclusion was reached over which 
the laissez-faire opposition of the 19th century made merry. An 
ordinance of the court chamber of Baden in 1766, for examplcj 
declared, “Our princely court chamber is the natural ward of 
our subjects. It is in its hands to guide them away from error and 
lead them on to the right path and to teach them, even against 
their own wills, how they are to institute their own households.” ^ 
The expression “liberty” naturally included, as we have already 
seen, entirely disparate things. Malynes gave the idea that liberty 
was entirely reconcilable with regulation by the state a happy 
expression when he wrote of the leally fettered medieval trading 
organizations, “Such was the free trade of this kingdom in those 1 
days, wherein the subjects of all sorts upon all occasions might 
freely participate under government” (my italics).^ 

Likewise, the glorification of the merchant’s calling did not' 
mean that business men could be left to themselves. Sir ThomaSi 
Gresham, endowed with more commercial instinct than most of 
his contemporaries, expressed his view of their function in a letter 
to Cecil (1560) in the following terms, “As the merchants be one 
of the best members in our common weal, so they be the very 
worst if their doings be not looked unto in time ; and forced to 
keep good order.” Later it fell to Colbert in particular to temper i 
his declarations on the blessings of freedom of trade with 
reproaches and warnings to the merchants for their incapacity 1 
in every respect. In particular he impressed upon them the neces- 
sity of subjecting their petty daily interests to the interests of the 
state or the whole, and even disputed their ability to see their 
own advantage. “We must overcome the opposition,” he said, 
“which the merchants put forward against their own advantage.” 
“The merchants think only of their own activity and of the 
facility for selling” ; “it is also necessary that you (the intendant 
in Bordeaux) devote yourself to the study of the trivial interests 
of the merchants, who pay no attention to anything but their 
private trade, in order to see what is good and advantageous for 
the general trade of the kingdom” (all together in 1670), and so on, 

Among the English writers of the 1 7th century, most of whom ' 
came from merchant circles themselves, the tone was naturally 

® Bacon, Essays, No. 29 in the 1625 ®dn. (ed. Wright, 130). — Becher, 
Discurs Erster Vorsatz (1673 edn. 3 f.). — Ordinance of the Court Chamber of 
Baden; quot. Schmoller, Umrisse md Uniersuckungen, 303 

* Malynes, Lex Mercatoria, Part 3, ch. 20 (1st edn. 496). 
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rather different. The underlying idea, however, was the same 
amongst practically all of them, that, in fact, the profit of the 
merchant in itself was no criterion of the profit of the country, 
but on the contrary, the profit of the individual could be the 
country’s loss and vice versa. Mun distinguished carefully in his 
most famous book between the commercial gain of the country, 
of the merchant,’ and of the King, and reckoned with the possi- 
bility that any one of these three could realize a profit while one 
of the other two and even both suffered loss. Even so pure a 
representative of the merchant interests as Child started out from 
the ^nti-laissez-faire premise that “all Trade will be less gainful 
to Individuals, though more profitable to the Public”. In another 
connection, he said that all classes of society participated more or 
less in the profit resulting from great trade, “whatever becomes of 
the poor Merchants”. The latter were thus represented as the 
martyrs of society in most marked contrast to the view of Adam 
Smith and his "invisible hand”. The German writers, who were 
further removed from practical activity in the business world, 
drove the view concerning this dissimilarity in interest to its 
extreme. Hornigk, Becher’s brother-in-law, believed, as was 
already stated in Part IV, that a mining concern which brought 
in only half the costs of production was a fifty per cent profit for 
the kingdom, although he made it quite clear that such an 
enterprise would lead to the immediate ruin of a private business 
man. The principal difference between the commercially-minded 
English and the suspicious continental mercantilists was, perhaps, 
that the former were rather apt to believe that merchants were 
sacrificed to state interests, while the latter feared the contrary.® 

It is thus clear how the mercantilists could combine their 
view of a society determined by inexorable laws with their faith 
in the necessity of state interference, and why they did not hesitate 
for a moment to draw this conclusion. It may be asserted that it 
was precisely their general conception of society which led them 
to even greater ruthlessness than would have been possible without 
the help of such a conception. In their general view of society, they 
had rationalized the whole social tangle, but had not arrived at 
a belief in an immanent social rationality. Thus they believed 
themselves justified with regard to interference and, in addition, 
believed in its necessity, without being held back by a respect 
for such irrational forces as tradition, ethics or religion. The net 

® Burgon, Life of Sir Thomas Gresham I 335 note. — Lellres de Colbert II 535, 
573i 596* — ^Mun, England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade ch. 7 . — Child, Hew 
Discourse of Trade, ch. 1 & 9 (i6g8 edn. 6g and 165 f.). — Hornigk : see above 194. 
Mercmtihsm—Vol. 11 L 
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result was what wc. have shown, the precise contrary to a liberal 
economic policy, in. some respects even more contrary tc) such a 
policy than the medieval had been. 

This is not to deny that advanced iaLsi'Z-Jid^c arguments also 
occurred here and there even before the end ol’tlie 17th century, 
and this, indeed, even in authors who in othei- respects were 
purely mercantilists. And this i.s not unnatural; for however 
clearly it could be shown that social causation and state inter- 
ference could go together, it was still but a small step from the 
conception of an existing social causal interdependence and a 
mastery over nature in social matters to the conception that such 
interdependence had an inherent rationality which ought not be 
disturbed. The general dominance of the idea of natural right was 
calculated to add fy^l to such arguments. 

Even around the middle of the 17th century there were 
occasional utterances arriving at this conclusion, one of them to 
be found in the remarkable pamphlet, A Vindication of a Regulated 
Enclosure (1656), written by J. Lee, a country clergyman during 
the Protectorate, to whom Profc.s.sor 'Tawnoy ha.s called attention. 
It is ob.served there that, “The advanlagc. of private persons will 
be the advantage of the public.” It was Sir Dudley North in 1691, 
with his epigrammatic brevity, who gave, the (dearest expression 
of this view before the ciacl of the 17th ('cntury. Ills short pamphlet, 
however, remained entirely unknown; and it is not even certain 
that it was ever published. What it put forward, moreover, had 
really very little to do with mercantilism. It is much easier to 
see the struggle between old and new ideas in a typical eclectic 
thinker such as Davenanl. He said (1697), “The Wisdom of the 
Legislative Power consists in keeping an even hand, to promote 
all, and chiefly to encourage such Trades, as increase the Public 
Stock, and add to the Kingdom’s Wealth. Trade is in its Nature 
Tree, finds its own Channel, and best directeth its own Course: 
And all Laws to give it Rules, and Directions, and to Limit, and 
Circumscribe it, may serve the particular Ends of Private Men, 
but are seldom advantageous to the Public. Governments, in 
relation to it, are to take a providential Care of the whole, but 
generally to let Second Causes work their own way; and con- 
sidering all the Links and Chains, by which they hang together, 
peradventure it may be affirmed. That, in the main, all Traffics 
whatsoever are beneficial to a Country.” The beginning and 
conclusion of this argument — ^which is possibly the one against 
which Brewster directed his attack — certainly do not hang 
together particularly well, and Davenant’s hesitation is unmistak- 
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able. In general the new conception, which went so far in its 
belief in the domination of natural laws in society that it believed 
in an immanent reason in the free play of forces, belonged to a 
later period. It is a major factor in the struggle between mer- 
cantilism and laissez-faire, or, as we may say perhaps with ecjual 
justice, in the transition from mercantilism to laissez-faiie.^ 

In addition, by no means all that characterized the above- 
described mercantilist conception of society was born of the same 
spirit as that of laissez-faire. The essential achievement of laissez- 
faire rested on the fact that it had an eye to the human. On this 
practical point it was poles apart from mercantilism, at least as 
much as it was in its specific economic theory. The humanitarian 
or philanthropic spirit growing towards the end of the i8th 
century, though it took it almost a century to prevail in legislation, 
was one of the powerful forces which put an end to the mercantilist 
system. In this there was in fact a fundamental harmony between 
— ^to keep to English names — ^political Liberals (or their equivalent) 
like Adam Smith, Bentham, Romilly, and Malthus on the one side 
and Conservatives like Wilberforcc, Sir Robert Peel (the “cotton 
lord”), and Lord Ashley (later Lord Shaftesbury), on the other, 
struggling against pauperism, the Law of Settlement, the slave 
trade, negro slavery, the abuse of child labour in the factories and 
the mishandling of children in the sweat shops, the truculent 
criminal laws, and an infinity of other things, regarded with good 
will or indifference by an earlier age.’ 

Mercantilism had, as we saw, at any rate two aspects, the one 
pointing to liberalism and the other to its precise opposite. The 
question then arises which of the two was the more important; 

' and there can certainly be no doubt that the latter was. Of the 
' liberal aspect of mercantilism in its heyday, there were only a few 
factors actually operative, the interest in the new entrepreneur, 
the emancipation from ethics and religion, and the tendency to 
make private interests serviceable to the community. All these, 
however, faded into the background behind the conception that 

“ J. Lee, 'Evxa^la xov “Aypov, or A Vindication of a Regulated Inclosure (Load 
1656); cf. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 259. — North, Discourses 
upon Trade, Introdn. (ist edn. viiij Reprint ofEcon. Tracts, ed Hollander, 13). 
— Davenant, Essay upon the East India Trade (Appendix to Disc, on the Publ. 
Revenues II 1698) 25 f. 

’ Cf. esp. Dicey, Relation between Law and Public Opinion 106-10, 187 f, 
402 f , and D. Marshall, The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century, “a new atti- 
tude towards the under-dog was coming into being” (53, cf. 53-6, 104, 153, 

159 f-)- 
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it WHS necessary to regulate et'.otumuc activity according to certain 
doctrines of economic policyj a concept jircciscly most specific in 
nien'antilism, and therefore at the autij^ode to laisst'z-Jaire. All 
talk of “liberty” was, in the main, music of the future. The 
reality consisted in enforced subjection to an economic system 
taken over from previous centuries and, over and above that, in 
mercantilism — to repeat tlic division of the foregoing parts— as a 
system of power, as a system of protection, and as a monetary 
system. However much the mercantilists themselves felt emanci- 
pated from tradition, in practice they were, generally speaking, 
caught in its net. In the general conception of society, as also 
in the striving after unity, liberalism was the executor of 
mercantilism. In the economic and humanitarian spheres, it 
became the conqueror — that is, of course, only for the duration 
of its own spell of power. 



CONCLUSION 


AFTER MERCANTILISM 


Another book would be required, at least as extensive as this, 
to elucidate the history of economic policy after mercantilism. 
This brief conclusion does not aspire to such an end. It will only 
try to outline the contours of the development after mercantilism. 
More particularly will it show the fate of the ideology peculiar to 
mercantilism in the later period.^ 

Great power for the state, the perpetual and fruitless goal of 
mercantilist endeavour, was translated into fact in the 19th 
century. In many respects this was the work of laissez-faire , even 
though the conscious efforts of the latter tended in an entirely 
different direction. 

The result was attained primarily by limiting the functions 
of the state, which task laissez-faire carried through radically. 
The maladjustment between ends and means was one of the 
typical features of mercantilism, but it disappeared once the aims 
were considerably limited. In laissez-faire they consisted, indeed, 
only in certain elementary and unavoidable functions of foreign 
policy, defence, legislation, and the administration of justice, 
nicknamed by Carlyle “Anarchy plus the Constable”. Dis- 
obedience and arbitrariness, unpunished infringements of the 
law, smuggling and embezzlement flourish particularly under a 
very extensive state administration and in periods of continually 
changing ordinances and interference with the course of economic 
life. It was because the rigime de I’ordre bore this impress that 
disorder was one of its characteristic features. 

^ On the other hand, it is also evident that through the mere 
disappearance of mercantilism, the state did not indeed become 
stronger, but merely less pretentious. In actual fact, however, 
there was also a direct tendency making for increased power of 

^ The subject of these concluding remarks is naturally far too great for 
detailed reference. I may, however, call attention to an acute and stimulating, 
though not always well-founded or well-balanced, criticism of laissez-faire 
from the standpoint of the theory of cognition, by a Swedish economist, G. 
Myrdal, called in its German edition Das pohtische Element in der nahonalokono- 
miseken Doktrinbildmg (Berlin 1933) — In the light of quite recent events, I have 
touched upon some of the leading ideas of these few pages in an article called 
“Planned Economy Past and Present” {JndeXf ed. Svenska Handelsbanken, 
May 1934). 
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the stale. And to this laissez-Jabc coiilribiUed, even tlunigli it was 
not the sole deciding factor. 

The achievement of lamcz-fain in this respcict consisted in its 
unifying work, already outlined in the concluding chapter of the 
first part. After all the thonsand-ycar-olil relics of medieval 
disintegration had disappeared and the territory of the state had 
been subjected to a uniform code of regulations, carried out, 
moreover, by common agents, it was so much easier for the organs 
of state administration to enforce compliance with their will. 

At the same time, these agents themselves underwent a funda- 
mental transformation through the rise of a paid bureaucracy or 
Civil Service, both in central as well as in local administration. 
On the continent, the foundations of this had been laid long 
before, particularly in France, Sweden, and Prussia, as the fore- 
going has illustrated. In these countries the metamorphosis 
really consisted in the uprooting of the confusion of the ancien 
regime, which had made itself felt in all spheres. But in England, 
the model country of the new era, condition.s were difl'erent; 
there, there was still very much to be made up for in the field of 
administration. In central government it was only under laissez- 
faire that an effective bureaucracy was built up in the f(.)rm of the 
Civil Service, although that had little in comnton with the 
conscious objectives of laissez-faire. In thi.s was manilosted a sound 
practical instinct. In local administration, the change in England 
did not, in the main, come about till after the period oi’ laissez-faire, 

In any case, the consequence was that the state, considerably 
limited in its functions, acquired far more cflicient weapons than 
the more extensive state had ever had. For this reason, the last 
century is above all the century of elTectivc administrative power. 
The experience of the Great War has proved this quite clearly, 
for states were then in a position to apply even such measures as 
had never been considered possible under mercantilism. Witness 
to this the eflfective blockade of the Central European powers, 
which need only be compared with the ineffective Continental 
System of Napolean, and similarly with the export prohibitions on 
precious metals, which in the earlier period had been regarded 
as entirely impracticable.® 

To say that the organization of administrative power was not 
the conscious objective of laissez-faire is not to imply, as unfortu- 
nately it is so frequently made to do, that laissez-faire was antago- 
nistic to the state. It was not; for to limit the scope of an institution 
is not to reject it. Such limitation is calculated rather to strengthen 
^ Heckscher, The Continental System 366-71. 
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it and in fact, laissez-faire did strengthen the state. There were two 
social phenomena, not one, of which laissezfahe approved and 
included in its calculations : the individual and the state. What it 
denied and overlooked were all the social structures within the state 
Ithat stood between the two. In this respect it was “atomistic”. 
This applied to the traditional corporations, local institutions 
and ordinary societies, professional and class associations, and 
monopolistic organizations. As a practical economic policy, 
laissezfaire attacked and rejected such institutions as purposeless 
and dangerous. It also condemned them in its capacity as an 
economic theory. It believed that they owed their existence only 
to irrational interferences, that people if left to themselves would 
recognize the uselessness of them — at least this was the English 
version of laissezfaire as expounded on these points. A most 
typical expression of this laissezfaire view of society is Ricardo’s 
famous and epoch-making theory of foreign trade. Its point of 
departure, in fact, was the assumption that the factors of pro- 
duction within the limits of the state were freely and “atomistic- 
ally” mobile, and capable of the most profitable application, but 
that they did not go beyond the boundaries of tire state in any 
circumstances, i.e. had no international mobility at all. This 
furnishes an illustration of the conception of society which took 
cognizance only of the state and the individual. 

It cannot be said that, in its condemnation of the corporations, 
laissezfaire distinguished itself vitally from mercantilism. This 
outlook on social life was a heritage adopted from the pre- 
laissezfaire era. The two tendencies parted in their judgment on 
the question of how far these corporations, disliked by both, could 
; be done to death. In this laissezfaire was more radical, but it was 
I seen that mercantilism showed more accurate judgment with 
^regard to the general vitality of the corporate institutions. 

It requires no elaboration to show that mercantilism and 
laissezfaire parted ways in their conception of the relationship 
between the state and the individual. But laissezfaire may easily 
be misunderstood also in this connection. 

In mercantilism the individual was subordinated to the state 
unconditionally ; he was solely a tool for the implementing of its 
, aims. In laissezfaire he was not the reverse, although it might 
1 easily appear so. This is manifest in many points, first in the 
; efforts to secure the integrity of the state’s efficiency in the 
spheres reserved to it, in which connection Adam Smith’s criticism 
of the colonial government of the trading companies is one 
example among many [v.s. I 453 fi). Secondly and more important 
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"ircc” cconomio life, i.e. without the iiileifercncc of the state, was i 
by no means to become a playground of individual interests, The 
.slate and the individual each had its functions to fulfil. Tlicy were 
both equally in the service of a third party, the latter being the 
“community”. This vitally important concept wa.s thought of as 
the common interest of all the inhabitants of a particular social 
unit, which was not bound to any state or corporative organiza- 
tion. The slogan of Bentham and the utilitarians : “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number”, wa.s a description of the 
interests of the community. “The Heaven-ordained Laws of 
Supply and Demand”® were to bring about the same result, and 
it was thought that they were capable of doing so by their own 
inherent powers. ‘Laissez-faire was thus just as much preoccupied 
with the common interest as was mercantilism. But the collective ' 
good which it adopted as an objective was considered the sum total 
of the interests of all individuals, to be attained in a particular 
manner.' Regarded in this light, even the state was to be subordi- 
nated to the community. 

This provides the chief explanation for the attitude ol‘ laissez- 
faire towards the workers. It shoidcl by no means be denied that 
among the /a/wfi.2-/a?V«-minclccl cmp]oyer.s, tiud the politicians 
greatly dependent upon them, class interests .also played their 
great part. But to ascribe such considcrati(ms to the thinkers who 
established the foundations of laissozfahe, is to distort the facts. 
This holds good both for the philosophic, primarily philosophico- 
legal, tendency initiated by Bentham, as well as for the school of 
laissezfaire economists. To keep to the latter, we need only 
quote Adam Smith. Again and again he expressed his frank 
sympathies with the workers and his preference for high wages, as 
for instance in the following passage : “What improves the 
circumstances of the greater part can never be regarded as an 
inconveniency to the whole ; No society can surely be flourishing 
and happy, of which the far greater part of the members are poor 
and miserable.” Malthus’s practical programme was intended to 
raise the standard of living of the working classes by limiting the 
number of their children. With regard to the mercantilist ideal of 
a country becoming rich through low wages he exclaimed: 
"Perish such riches !” The idea underlying his remarks recurs in 
Ricardo, when he said, “The friends of humanity cannot but wish 
that in all countries the labouring classes should have a taste for 

® “The Heaven-ordained Laws of Supply and Demand” ; J. Stirling, Trade 
Unionism (Glasgow 1869) 65, acc. to quotation in S. and B. Webb, Industrial 
Democracy (Lond. 1897) II 653. 
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comforts and enjoyments, and that they should be stimulated 
by all legal means in the exertions to procure them. There can- 
not be a better security against a superabundant population.”*^ 
Both schools of early laissez-faiie adherents identified them- 
selves without reserve with the humanitarian tendency, which 
was a major point of contrast to mercantilism. In this respect, 
Malthus and Mandeville, for example, provide profitable com- 
parison. 

The new school sympathized with the workers, but only on the 
condition that they fulfilled their tasks in the service of the com- 
munity and the general good. Everything was to be at the disposal 
of the nation as a whole in its capacity of consumer. All producers, 
and above all the workers, had to subject themselves to this higher 
common function. From this there proceeded a grand indifference 
towards all such individuals and groups as had nothing to offer 
in the service of this ideal ; particularly hard were they on those 
who did not even want to offer anything, When, finally, the organi- 
zations of the workers and the interference by the state in their 
interest were regarded as useless and even harmful, it may easily 
be understood that the laissez-faire economists and philosophers 
were not very popular with the working classes. But we must 
beware of the serious historical errors which can easily arise 
from this. 

The general aversion of laissez-faire to interference by the state 
emanated in the first place, among its theorists, from a purely 
economic interpretation of economic phenomena. Any one who 
reads Adam Smith without bias sees most strikingly the purely 
economic motives of the laissez-faire principles in him. He wrote, 
for example, “Every individual is continually exerting himself 
to find out the most advantageous employment for whatever 
Capital he can command. It is his own advantage, indeed, and 
not that of society which he has in view. But the study of his own 
advantage naturally, or rather necessarily leads him to prefer that 
employment which is most advantageous to the society.”® The 
explanation is simple. The correlated factors usually discerned 
to-day in the theory of pricing can, in a simple economic theory, 
very easily appear ideal for the purpose. It is true we must assume 

“ Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations Bk i ch. 8 (ed. Canaan, I 8o), — Malthus, 
Principles of Political Economy (and edn, Lond. 1836) 314. The same trend of 
thought can be found amplified in the Essay on the Principle of Population, esp. 
chs. 4 & 13 of Bk 4. — ^Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy and Taxation 
(Lend. 1817) ch. 5 (ed. Conner, 77). 

® Wealth of Nations Bk. 4 ch 2 (ed, Cannan, I 419). 
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Ibr il that a social nmxinmni avihcs il llu' ohjcatix'cs aie achieved 
which each individual sets lor hinisell'and \\hith they can attain 
with their given ineuiues. Here is not the place to discnvss the 
validity of this idea. What we have to deleiinine here is simply 
that this conchision is very tempting when investigating elemen- 
tary economic lactors and that lainez-fain’ ceouoinists tould easily 
believe that they deduced their economic ])olicy directly Irom an 
analysis of economic phenomena. 

The ideology fell into diflicultics only when economic clevelop- 
mentj irrespective of interference from without, led to results 
which were disliked, or even regarded as a great misfortune for 
society. To the laissez-fane economists there were primarily two 
problems in this connection, both closely interdependent. The one 
was the tendency to over-population, demonstrated by Malthus, 
But the clanger of over-population could not \'cry well cause the 
problem of state interference to arise, for in the fust place, over- 
population could be counteracted by individual action, and in 
the second place, any interference from above involved great 
difficulties. It was quite dilFercnt in the sec.ond case, namely the 
theory of rent, Ricardo’s view of economic clevtdopment was 
dominated by the idea that where production and population 
were increasing, an ever-growing portion of the income of the 
community went into the pockets of landowners in the form of 
rent. One might have assumed that this view of the probable 
development would have led Ricardo to the practical conclusion 
brought forward later by Henry Ccorgc and his school, i.c. the 
confiscation of all rents. It was all the more to be expected since, 
like the followers of Henry George, Ricardo regarded the develop- 
ment which he foresaw with particular alarm. But throughout his 
life Ricardo confined himself to attacking the duties on corn, 
which were calculated to raise rents unduly ; he did nothing more 
than that, although he was a radical not only in mailers of 
thought but also in party politics, and belonged always to the 
extreme left in Parliament. Why? It is difficult to find a more 
plausible explanation, than that he did not consider himself 
justified in instituting an attack on the unlimited right of private 
property. In any case this acquiescence in a result which he 
dreaded was almost the only point that was not susceptible of 
direct explanation from the economic point of view of laissez-faire. 
The explanation is to be sought, in this case, in something non- 
economic, in Ricardo’s conception of what he considered service- 
able to the general good. If the motive suggested was the true one, 
a direct application of natural rights was what prevented Ricardo 
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from drawing the conclusion which otherwise lay nearest at hand 
in his study of purely economic phenomena.® 

The same influence made itself felt in many other spheres, 
although nowhere, to my knowledge, was there so manifest a 
contrast between it and the obvious conclusions to be drawn from 
the examination of economic phenomena. If the economic 
thinkers of laissez-faire were already influenced in this way, 
among practical men of affairs and politicians it made itself 
infinitely more strongly felt. Free competition, individualism and 
the limitation of state encroachment often became pure dogmas 
to them, without any conscious rational foundations. That such 
a normative outlook existed is, in itself, by no means a criticism 
of laissez-fave. Some norm or other is always behind conscious 
action, for every action presupposes such a conception of the 
norm as, in itself, is not demonstrable. Here it was a question, in 
fact, not of science, but of economic policy, i.e. not thought, but 
action. 

jf’The fact that laissezfake found support in the new science of 
economics also had other important consequences for the various 
aspects of mercantilism. With few exceptions, a better insight was 
gained, from the purely economic point of view, into the cor- 
related factors of economic life. In addition, a practical policy was 
pursued supported partly by these elements of knowledge and 
partly from other sources. It would be an oversight to omit either 
of the two constituent elements. 

I Economic science consummated its most significant achieve- 
ment within the sphere of practical economic policy in making 
an end to mercantilism as a monetary system, and in abolishiirg 
the whole jumble of notions discussed in the fourth part of the 
present work. This is perfectly natural, moreover, to the extent 
jthat in no other sphere did mercantilism rest on demonstrable 
fallacies to the same degree. True, the superstitions regarding the 
importance of the precious metals to the economic life of a country 
have not entirely disappeared to-day. In this connection, the 
Great War, in fact, has brought many purely mercantilist notions 
once again into broad daylight. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that Inissezfaire initiated a fundamental change in the conditions 
in this sphere. The return of foreign trade policy on many points 
to pv^-laissez-farre ideas is, in fact, instrumental in showing that 
no parallel recrudescence has taken place in the sphere of mone- 

“ See the short Chapter to in Ricardo’s Principles and cp. the illuminating 
description of “Ricardo in Parliament” given by E. Cannan [Economic Journal 
IV, 1894, repr. The Economic Outlook, Lond. 1912, 
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lary ideas. For modem prolcclioidsm is no longer kmnded, like 
the mercantilist varicly, on the ncccs.sity of an import surplus of 
the precious metals. The explanation is probably that meicantilisl 
doctrine went much further in this i aspect than the popular 
conception, aird that mercantili.sm therefore disai^iiearcd for the 
most part when the experts were convinced of the impossibility of 
maintaining it. It was precisely the acumen and discrimination 
of abstract thought characterizing mercantilist discussion on this 
point that allows the conclusion that this part of it was of a more 
esoteric character than the rest. 

As is generally known, conditions were cpiite different concern- i, 
ing mercantilism as a system of protection. It is therefore necessary - 
to devote some attention to this sphere with its particularly 
important practical effects. For the political victory of free trade | 
under laissez-faire^ Ricardo’s theory of foreign trade was probably ' 
not of particular significance. From a theoretical point of view 
it was certainly one of the most remarkable achievements in the 
classical period of economic science. But it was far loo difficult 
to grasp for it to be able to play a role in public discussion. On the 
continent it was hardly understood a( all ; and even in England, 
where its influence on theoretical conceptions was vital, popular 
discussions were ba.scd in the ntain on earlier eximsitions, more 
particularly on that of Adam Smith. 

Adam Smith’s achievement, again, was not particularly 
important in the pure theory of foreign trade, but of all the more 
importance in the practical policy of free trade. The major part 
of the voluminous fourth book of the Wealth of Nations was devoted 
to a criticism of mercantilism; it attacked its commercial policy 
(as well as its closely related colonial policy), and is an emphatic 
piece of free trade propaganda. Its basis, as usual with Adam 
Smith, was consumption or the community, and in addition, 
division of labour and exchange, which were hardly specific 
features of foreign trade. The following passage is characteristic 
of his particular kind of argument, “Between whatever places 
foreign trade is carried on,” he said, “they all of them derive two 
distinct benefits from it. It carries out that surplus part of the 
produce of their land and labour for which there is no demand 
among them and brings back in return for it something else for 
which there is a demand. It gives a value to their superfluities, by 
exchanging them for something else, which may satisfy a part of 
their wants, and increase their enjoyments. By means of it, the 
narrowness of the home market does not hinder the division of 
labour in any particular branch of art or manufacture from being 
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carried to the highest perfection. By opening a more extensive 
market for whatever part of the produce of their labour may 
exceed the home consumption, it encourages them to improve its 
productive powers, and to augment its annual produces to the 
utmost, and thereby to increase the real revenue and wealth of 
society,”’ If any economic arguments of a general character 
contributed to the victory of free trade, then they were arguments 
of this elementary kind. They were to be found in an even simpler 
form on the continent, particularly in the universally read 
works of French authors. In England, Cobden’s uncommonly 
convincing eloquence contributed more than anything else to 
the diffusion of these points of view. 

In addition laissez-faire attempted to overcome mercantilism 
as a system of power, and in doing so, drew cosmopolitan con- 
clusions from what, in its premises, was so purely national a 
system. Every country, it was believed, derived a reciprocal value 
from prosperity, because the economic well-being of one country 
rendered it a better market for the products of anotheri A state- 
ment to this effect by Hume has already been quoted {v,s. II 14). 
It is to be found in practically the same form in Adam Smith.® 
In England, which had already become the principal industrial 
country in the world and the chief consumer of foreign corn, 
Oobden exerted himself to implement this idea in practice ; while 
on the continent the argument was imitated without any inde- 
pendent additions. 

How then did it happen that laissez-faire did not maintain 
itself in this sphere? 

In this connection, the real defects in the theory of foreign 
trade as elaborated in the classical period, may be omitted. 
Ricardo’s assumption that the factors of production were mobile 
within a particular country, but never crossed the boundaries, 
has come into increasing contrast with later developments, and 
the international mobility of the factors of production has in fact 
enabled one country to forge ahead economically at the expense 
of another, to an extent hardly reconcilable with the assertions 
of the laissez-faire economists. Many theoretical flaws in the free 
trade theory were also shown up during the course of time. But 
with regard to actual economic policy, this has not been of great 
significance. The cause for the shift in economic policy was more 
deep-seated. It arose from the general conception of society and 
the social psychology inherent in laissez-faire. What is peculiar is 

’ Wealth of Nations Bk. 4, ch. 1 (ed. Cannan, I 413). 

® Op. cit. Bk. 4 ch. 3 pt. a (ed. Cannan, I 459). 
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that these defects were to be found precisely iu those ])oiu(s which ' 
laissez-faire had itr common with mercantilism, namely in Us' 
natural right, rationalist and atomistic' featuri's. 

It was the conservative or historical S]nrit which overcame 
laissezfahe. That phenomenon is more recent than lahsezfaiu, , 
even though it found support in, and to some extent in practice 
dated back from, earlier conceptions of the period before natural 
rights and rationalism. While racieanlilism and laissezfahe 
originated primarily in Engdand and Erance, the historical spirit 
had its specific home in Germany; such names as tlcgel, Savigny, 
Stahl, and the German romanticists show that this was so. Only 
one great Englishman, Burke, and several Frenchmen of lesser 
importance need be included liei'e in the development of economic 
ideas. 

The most remarkable feature of the new tendency in theory, as i 
pointed out, was that it presented no less a contrast to the 
mercantilist than to the laissezfahe conception of society. If it 
had no faith in “The Hcavcu-orclaincd Laws of Supply and 
Demand”, it did not believe more in the “dextrous management 
of a skilful politician”. Society was regarded as a growth in the 
highest degree naturally determined, to be cliangcd only by slow 
and gently progressive treatment, bound to tradition, each indi- 
vidual nation containing inherent and more or less intiradicablc 
peculiarities, The inherited and instinctive c'haracteristics of men 
were accorded an entirely diCfcrcnl importance from their 
conscious self-imposed objectives; their actions were interpreted 
not so much as an expression of a rational calculus, as an outward 
sign of unconscious sentiments. In the same way, the simplification 
in the scale of motives which had been fundamental both to 
mercantilism and laissezfahe was rejected. And with its dis- 
appearance there disajjpeared, too, the basis of the mechanistic 
outlook which had also been common to both. Economic policy 
could no longer add and subtract, but saw itself being referred 
to much more difficult methods. Like the opposing schools of 
thought, the conservative or historical spirit was, at the same time, 
both an interpretation and a demand, a doctrine and an economic i 
policy. Its romantic and nationalist elements approved of the 
heritage of long bygone days, the relations with which, for lack 
of any precise knowledge, formed the basis of more or less fantastic 
efforts of the imagination ; while in practice it demanded respect 
for all that was specifically nationalist, and enmity towards 
everything foreign, notwithstanding the apparently reasonable 
arguments that could be marshalled in its favour. In this, it was 
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directed primarily against the rationalism of the immediately 
preceding centuries. But in addition, the new tendency developed 
an antithesis to the Middle Ages, since it was directed against 
super-state and universal tendencies 

Even to-day, it is not easy to estimate correctly the significance 
of this conservative or nationalist influence on the development 
of the last century. In many respects its victory has been complete. 
But it has certainly not brought about a convulsion similar to that 
of laissez-faire at its height; it is possible that that was not its 
intention at all. It is the best proof of the importance of laissez- 
faire that the form of society which it superseded has never been 
able to raise its head again and, indeed, that no one has tried to 
revive it. Herein lies the difference in the formative power of 
laissez-faire and mercantilism ; mercantilism had not been strong 
enough to remove anything radically. But, none the less, laissez- 
faire in its historical form was also overcome. 

This was primarily the case in the sphere of commercial policy. 
The idea of protection in mercantilism has undoubtedly been the 
most vital of all its ideas. It required the unqualified faith of 
■ doctrinaire laissez-faire to wipe out the “fear of goods”. As has 
been shown in the third part, the “fear of goods” is the most 
natural attitude of the “natural man” in a money economy. 
Free trade denied the existence of factors which appeared to be 
obvious, and was doomed to be discredited in the eyes of the man 
in the street as soon as laissez-faire could no longer hold the minds 
of men enchained in its ideology. 

The first universally read opponent of free trade in the igth 
century, as is familiar, was Friedrich List. His criticism of free 
trade was based upon the general conservative objections to 
laissez-faire ; his principal attack was directed against the mecha- 
nistic outlook of the latter, which was preoccupied only with the 
exchange of finished products. List’s two main theses — ^that the 
theory of the “school” was a theory of exchange values instead of 
that of productive powers ; and that the capacity to create wealth 
is more important than wealth itself — were both in greater con- 
formity with an organic than with a mechanistic conception of 
society. But they also had many points of contact with mer- 
cantilist ideas, more particularly with those of Mun, as has been 
, shown above. However, it can hardly be assumed that the 
theoretical content of List’s theories were of great significance — 
his whole thesis was based upon opposition to agrarian protectionist 
i policy. Free trade experienced more powerful attacks from another 
I quarter. 
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Free trade loses its argumentative force as soon as an historically 
given form of erouomic life is regarded as justified, as con- 
servatism regards it, by its mere exislcuce. No doctrine can deny 
that foreign trade undermines the bases of many existing forms of 
professional and social life and many existing industries. If this 
is considered a disadvantage in Itself, then an increase in inter- 
national trade is, without further argument, likewise a disadvan- 
tage. It is true now that conservatism in this form po.stulates what 
is, in practice, an impossibility, in a state of society which 
changes at a rate as furious as was the case in the igtli century. 
But there is a great distinction between such changes as are 
regarded as the consequence of “development” and such as may 
be traced to the activities of other countries. To the first men 
believed that they had to bow, even though they were damaging 
to many private interests, and even in such cases where they 
might have been prevented. But the latter were the actions of 1 
enemies, and it would have been unpatriotic to climb down with 
regard to them. 

With this we arrive at another weakness in laissez-faire, Even 
if it is justified in what it states concerning economic results, that 
is concerning the better provision of a country with commodities, 
this must not necessarily be taken as the final word. 'I’hc idea of i 
the “fear of goods” means, indeed, that it is better to keep goods I 
at arm’s length than to import them. If the goal of economic * 
policy is determined by this idea, the free trade argument is left 
with nothing to recommend it. The same apj^lics to the policy of ] 
power. The refutation of mercantilism as a system of power as ' 
put forward by Hume and Adam Smith is then no longer clfcctive. 
In practice, national antagonisms are far more important to the 
economic system than economic antagonisms to the political. 
Because countries adopt an antagonistic attitude to one another, 
they place great weight upon competition which, in its economic 
effects, is no different from the competition within an individual 
country. To say that the well-being of another country is an ' 
advantage also to the native, because it creates a better market 
for the commodities of the latter, is then no longer to propound a 
convincing argument for international trade. For the well-being 
of the other country, the extension of its production into spheres 
regarded as particularly important or honourable is, in itself, a 
thorn in the flesh to many. So long as states remain imbued with 
a national consciousness, this remains almost unavoidable. 
Undoubtedly laissez-faire underestimated the strength of this 
feeling; and this criticism holds, whatever the judgment will be 
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with regard to its value as a force in the direction of counter- 
acting it. 

Finally, we come to the humanitarian influence represented in 
laissez-faire in contrast to mercantilism. In this respect, the 
conditions were particularly favourable for those who overthrew 
mercantilism, for an individualist outlook will easily support 
measures for the protection of the individual. Nevertheless, 
laissez-faire probably achieved least of all in this very sphere. 

Laissez-faire extended its main protection only to the claims of 
the individual as against the state, and step by step abolished the 
often chaotic horrors which had collected in the repressive 
measures of the past millennia. But where it was a question of 
protecting human interests against the pressure of social con- 
ditions, which did not have their origins in definite measures of 
the state but which, on the contrary, demanded such measures if 
they were to be abolished, there the situation was different. On 
ithis point laissez-faire was obstructed by its belief in natural 
i rights, i.e. its belief in a predetermined harmony, to which was 
added in practical policy the influence of employer and capitalist 
interests. It is true and extremely important that mercantilist 
traditions would likewise, and perhaps even more, have been 
useless for the purpose; but this does not change the fact that 
laissez-faire failed here in a vital task. Anything positive that was 
done in the sphere of social policy occurred on the conservative 
.side — in England primarily through Lord Ashley, later Lord 
Shaftesbury, while in Germany through Bismarck. This, too, was 
perfectly explicable in principle, economic policy being bound 
up with the duty of the patriarchal state to care for the welfare 
of its subjects. Still more important were the results achieved by 
the independent action of the workers themselves, in trade 
unions and co-operative unions of consumers ; the fear of their 
influence and the growing importance of socialism also goaded 
politicians into finding remedies. 

While modern commercial policy is rightly represented as 
neo-mercantilism, this applies to socialism only to a very limited 
degree. Certainly it must be said that socialism has not yet had 
the opportunity, in its western European form, to assert itself in 
practice, and that what it signifies in actual fact is still perfectly 
vague. Nevertheless, it may be taken that, as a tendency, it has 
very little in common with mercantilism. The foregoing exposi- 
tion has shown that mercantilism wanted not state activity in 
economic affairs, but private initiative and acquisitiveness, 
stimulated and directed by government measures in the supposed 
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interests (jf the state. This interest of the state, cleferniincd by the 
policy of power and reniovcd from any comprehension of the 
value of the human being, stood in most proiKumced contrast 
to the socialist ideals of to-day. 

The same applies to the exceptionally interesting Bolshevist 
essay in planned economy. It applies to the Bolshevist so-called 
planned economy even more than to wc,stern Euri')pean socialism, 
in that tiie former endeavours to achieve its ends by methods 
entirely diCFcrent from those of mercantilism. Bolshevism tries to 
take the whole of economic life in hand so as to direct it to a pre- 
determined goal ; and this was fundamentally and entirely foreign 
not only to the practice, but also to the theory, of mercantilism, 
Nobody yet knows whether Russian planning will show lasting 
results. Still less does anyone know whether it will exercise any 
important influence upon nations with so old an heritage of 
individual independence as the western European. But it cannot 
be denied that the so-callcd planned economy of Bolshevism repre- 
sents something absolutely new in economic history. In spite of 
all its peculiarities, mercantilism is much closer to western 
Europe of to-day than is this gigantic experiment oj’ Eastern 
despotism. 

This should not be taken to deny that there really are im]X)rLant 
points of contact between mercantilism, on the one hand, and 
all the tendencies which have superseded Inisxez-Jaire ou the other, 
This agreement lies in the rejection of two spccitic features of 
laissez-faire, and to this extent belongs more to the characteristics 
of the latter than to those of the opposing lcndcncic,s. 

The first of these two factors is entirely familiar to both camps. 
All non-laissez-faire points of view coalesce in this, that they reject 
the idea of a predetermined harmony as an effect of the free play 
of economic forces. Translated from philosophical doctrines into 
practical economic policy, this means that all systems other than 
the laissezfaire demand administrative interference from above 
with the course of economic life, although they differ again widely 
on the question of the ends and the means of such interference. 
The second point of agreement between all non-laissez-faire 
tendencies is far less familiar, but the opposing standpoint was 
entirely well known to laissez-fahe. The point is as follows : laissez- 
faire recognized, and all other tendencies deny, a supremacy to 
consumption, in the widest sense of the term, over production, 
in the widest sense of the term, or the disposition of economic 
forces. Mercantilism, as we know, postulated production to a 
large extent as an end in itself. The same appears to be the case, 
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to an even higher degreCj in Russian planned economy, which 
to this extent, according to laissez-faire views, is the precise 
opposite of a planned economy. Protectionism and socialism 
imply chiefly a regard for various groups of producers, and 
compel the consumers to make shift with the corresponding 
economic results. This is of fundamental importance to the 
attitude of economic policy. In this vital respect it may be said 
that the ideas of mercantilism have been given a new lease of life. 

But mercantilism cannot ever be resurrected unchanged, any 
more than any other historical phenomenon. The ideology of 
the economic policy of a later time is not even approximately 
exhausted by comparing it with the theory of a past age. But the 
study of mercantilism may contribute in various ways, either 
positively or negatively, both as a foundation and as an historical 
parallel, to render more profound our insight into the economic 
problems of the present and future. 
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of Artificers • v. Statute of 
Artificers, Elizabethan 
5 Eliz. c. 5 (1562/3) . Maintenance 
of the Nairy: Elizabeth’s most 
important Navigation Act: 
§§ 1 1-14, 22-23 : Political Lent, 
II 38 ; § 3 ■ municipal tolls in 
Hull, 51* 

5 Eliz. c. 8 (1562/3) : leather 
industry, 264; § 14; gild com- 
pulsion for shoemakers, 234; 
§§:4> 325 33: suburban in- 
dustry, 241 
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5 Eliz. c. 12 (1562/3): policy 
regarding foocl-stuflSj ajQi 260* 
a Eliz. (1565/6): Russia Com- 
pany, 375* 

8 Eliz. c. 3 (1565/6): proliibilion 
on export of live sheep, 11 138 
8 Eliz. c. 7 (1565/6); Welsh 
cloth, a68* 

8 Eliz. c. II (1565/6): § 3 '- 
suburban inclustiy, 241*; §5: 
apprenticeship limitation, 236* 
13 Eliz. c. 8 (1570/1); maximum 
interest, II 288, II 289* 

13 Eliz. c. 19 (1570/1): compul- 
sory wearing of woollen caps, 
265, 265* 

13 Eliz. “c. 22” (1570/1) : Bristol 
trading company : privilege 
repeated, 417* 

14 Eliz. c. 12 (1571/2); Welsh 
cloth, 268* 

18 Eliz. c. 16 (1575/6): §3; 

regard for agriculture, 239* 
i 3 Eliz. c. 18 (1575/6) : modifica- 
tion for rural industry, 239, 
339 * 

23 Eliz, c. 7 (1580/1) ; Navigation 
Act! need for sailors, II 36 
23 Eliz. c. 8 (1580/1): wax and 
honey, 264* 

23 Eliz. c. 9 (1580/1): dyeing 
law, 264* 

27 Eliz. cc. 17 and 18 (1584/5): 
modification in system of cloth 
regulation, 264* 

35 Eliz. c. 9 (1592/3) : ibidem, 264* 
35 Ehz. c. 10 (1592/3): Devon- 
shire cloth industry, 264* 

39 Eliz. c. 3 (1596/7) : Elizabetli’s 
Poor Law: v. Poor Law; 
England 

39 Eliz. c. 10 (1596/7); criticism 
and transitory abolition of 
“Political Lent”, II 38* 

39 Eliz. c. 14 (1596/7) : import 
prohibition on wool cards, 
II 149* 

39 Eliz. c. i8 (1596/7) : § 5 : repeal 
of law regarding caps, 265* 

39 Eliz. c. 20 (1596/7); York- 
shire cloth industry, 264* ; § 9; 
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regulation byJ.P.s, 258* ; § n ; 
te.sting in the towns, 243"' 

43 Kliz. c. 2 (i6oo/oi): renewed 
fmiu of the Poor Law, not 
yet lepcaled, 232, 232*^ 

43 Eliz. c. 10 (iboo/oi): §3; 
testing in the towns, 243* j 
control byJ.P.s, 264* 

1 Jae. I c. (1603/4): §§5 Sc 6; 

minimum wages, 258 
1 Jac. I c. 17 (1603/4)! §2: limit 
on number of apprentices, 
236 

I Jac. I c. 22 (1603/4): gild, 
compulsion for shoemakers, 
234* ; leather industry, general, 
^264*; §§5 & 6: 269*; § 14; 
bark, 269* 

I Jac. I c. 24 (1G03/4) ! kJavigation 
Act : need for sailclotli, 11 36 
3 Jac, I c. () (1605/6): trading 
coiiipames, 4.17 

3 Jac. I c. 17 (1605/6): modifi- 

cation in the regulation of 
cloth, 264* 

4 Jac. I c. 2 {1606/7); cloth 
industry, 264*} §§2 & 12: 
change in the length of the 
cloth, 267* 

4 Jac. I c. 9 (1606/7): Exeter 
excepted from the law of the 
previoua year regarding the 
trading company, 417, 417* 

7 Jac, I c. 14 (iGog/io); 24-miIe 
territory, 243’" 

21 Jac. I c. 3 (1623/4) : V, Statute 
of Monopolies 

21 Jac. I c. 9 (1623/4): Welsh 
cloth, 268* 

21 Jac. I c. 18 (1623/4) : Hallam- 
shire iron manufacture, 242’''; 
cloth industry, 264* • 

21 Jac. I c. 28 (1623/4); §3: 
abolition of export prohibition 
on corn, II 88 ; § 1 1 : law 
against rural industry repealed, 
239> 239* 

21 Jac. I c, 31 (1623/4 ) ' § 6: limit 
to number of apprentices, 
position ol sons of masters, 236* 
Acts (1651) c. 22: Navigation Act- 
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of the Commonwealth : solemn, 
formulation, 11 36 

12 Car. II c. 16 ( 1 660/1) : soldiers 
as practicers of crafts, 303, 304"*' 

12 Car. II c. 18 (1660/1): the 
great Navigation Act: Adam 
Smith’s judgment, II 16; 
Child’s, II 29 , repetition of the 
formulation in the 1651 Act, 
II 36 f. ; Coke’s criticism, 
II 48 f. , fundamental to the 
Old Colonial System, II 70 j 
§§ i8 & ig: II 71* 

12 Car. II c. 22 (1660/1) . § 2' con- 
trol of cloth industry, 264* ; 
by gild organization, 296* , 

§ 2 ; testing in the towns, 243* 

12 Car. II c. 32 (1660/1): export 
piohibition on wool, II 138 

12 Car. II c. 34 (i 660/1) : Tobacco 
policy, II 293 

13 & 14 Car II c. 12 (1662/3); 
Law of Settlement and Re- 
moval : under that head 

14 Car. II c. 2 (1662/3) regula- 
tion of cab trade, 295* 

14 Car. II c. 5 (1662/3): cloth 
industry, 242’'', 296, 296'’’; 

§ 9 : testing in the towns, 

243*; § 17: 236-^ 

14 Car. II c. 7 (1662/3) : prohibi- 
tion of leather export, II 148; 
§ 10: common nuisance, 295 

14 Car. II c. 15 (1662/3): control 
of industry on the basis of the 
craft organizations, 297, 297’*'; 
§§2, 9 : silk throwers, 234*, 
297 > 297 *) 204* 

14 Car. 11 c. 19 (1662/3): wool 
cards, II 148 

14 Car. II c. 24 (1662/3) • exernp- 

I tion for company shareholders 
from law of bankruptcy, 444 

14 Car. II c. 32 (1662/3) ; control 
of industrial organizations : 
Yorkshire, 242’’’, 297; general, 
264* 

15 Car, II c. 7 (1663/4) ■ Staple 
Act : § I ; import duties on 
corn, II 94 ; § 3 : domestic 
corn trade facilitated, 321; 
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§ 4 : colonial law, II 41, II 41*, 

II 70 ; § 9 • repeated export 
prohibition on precious metals, 

II 254 

15 Car. II c. 15 (1663/4): linen 
industry, 304* 

18 & 19 Car, II c, 2 § I & c, 8 
§ 1 (1666/7) : common nuis- 
ance, 295, 295* 

18 & 19 Car. II c. 4 (1666/7) • 
burial in woollen shrouds, 
265, 265* 

18 & 19 Car. 11 c. 8 § 16 (1666/7) • 
rebuilding of London, 304* 

19 & 20 Car. II c. 10 (1667/8): 
complaint against prohibition 
on export of leather, II 148 

19 & 20 Car. II c. II (1667/8): 

§ 3 ■ limit to number of appren- 
tices, 236*, 304* 

22 & 23 Car. II c. 8 (1670/1): 
cloth industry, general, 264* ; 
control through gilds, 235*, 296 
25 Car. II c. 7 (1673/4). §1: 
export premiums on corn, 
II 94 ; § 8 : Eastland Company 
robbed of its Scandinavian 
monopoly, 345 

30 Car. 11 c. I (1678/9): §70; 

common nuisance, 293, 295* 

30 Car, II c. 3 (1678/9) : burial in 
woollen shrouds, 265, 265* 

32 Car. II c. I (1680/1) : burial in 
woollen shrouds, 265, 265* 

I Will. & Mar. c. I2 (1688/9): 
Corn Bounty Act ; export pre- 
miums on corn, II 94* 

I Will. & Mar. c. 32 (1688/9): 
§ 10 : Merchant Adventurers’ 
monopoly repealed, 375, 423 
I Will. & Mar. c. 34 (1688/9); 
§ I : common nuisance, 295, 
295 * 

5 & 6 Will. & Mar. c. 9 (1693/4) '■ 
repeal of § 25 of Elizabeth’s 
Statute of Artificers, 228*, 229 
5 & 6 Will. & Mar. c. 17 (1693/4) ■ 
abolition of import prohibition 
on iron, copper, and bell metal, 
II 91* 

7 & 8 Will. Ill c. 20 (1695/6); 
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§ 3 : export piohibition on 
stocking frameSj 263, aGs* 

8 & 9 Will. Ill c,c. 20 & 32 
(1696/7) : attempts to control 
speculation, m shares, 44.3 
g & 10 Will, in c. 26 (1697/8) : 
§§2, 7, i6j 17: Africa Com- 
pany, 406* 

10 Will. Ill c. 2 (1697/8) ; stuff 
buttons, 265, 265'' 

10 Will. Ill c. 17 (1697/8): 
soldiers as practicers of crafts, 

304* 

11 & 12 Will. Ill c. 10 (1699/ 
1700): calico, 175, 175* 

3 & 4 Anne c. 9 (1704/5): 
colonial law with the stamp of 
the Navigation Acts, 11 37 

5 & 6 Anne c. ii (1706/7): Act 

of Union: v. under that head 

7 Anno c. 13 (1708/9): for the 
technical regulation, 297* 

8 Anne c. ii (1709/10): stuff 
buttons, 265* 

10 Anne c. 26 (1711/2): cloth 
industry, 265* ; for the tech- 
nical regulation, 298* 

4 Geo. I c. 27 (1717/8): stuff 

buttons, 265* 

6 Geo. I c. 18 (1719/Q0): Bubble 

Act : V. under that head 

7 Geo. I c. 7 (i 720/1) ; §§ 10 & II : 

calico, 175, 175* 

7 Geo. I c. 12 (1720/1): stuff 
buttons, 265* 

7 Geo. I c. 13 (1720/1): against 
the workers’ organizations, 
298''* ; London tailors, 312* 

8 Geo. I c. 15 §17 (1721/2): 
general freedom to export 

1 1 Geo. I c. 24 (1724/5) : technical 
regulation, 298”'' ; Yorkshire 
cloth, 264* ■ §§ 12-15: control 
by J.P.s, 249* 

12 Geo. I c. 34 (1725/6): against 
the workers’ organizations, 
298* 

12 Geo. I c. 35 (1725/6) ; 15 mile 
territory for municipal organ- 
izations, 243* 

13 Geo. I cc. 23 & 24 (1726/7): 


Statutes, KngUsh~-frt«i!ihwd 

control hyj.l’.s, 249*; tedmi- 
cal regulation, 264*, 398, 298* 

13 Geo. I c. 2.1 (1726/7) :^o.mile 
territory for municipal organ- 
izalions, 243* ; § 4 ; control of 
dyeing by industiiil organiza- 
tions, 298* 

9 Geo. II c, 4 (1735/6). calico, 
i 75 » 175 ’^ 

11 Geo. II c. 28 (1737/8): 

technical regulation, 298* ; 
Yorkshire cloth, 264* ; § 3 ; 
control by J.P.s, 249’<‘ ; change 
in the length of the cloth, 267* 

20 Geo. ll c. 42 §3 (1746/7): 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, 54* 

22 Geo. II c. 27 (1748/9) ; against 
the workers' organizations, 298, 
298* 

23 Geo. H c. 13 (1749/50): 
export prohibition on textile 
machines and tools, II 146* 

23 Geo. I! c. 31 (1749/50): e#p. 
§4: Africa Company, 375’" 

26 Geo. II 0. Ill (1752/3) ! Levant 
Company, 428’" 

29 Geo. II c, 30 (1755/G) ! against 
workers’ organizations, 298, 
298* 

29 Geo. II c. 33 (1755/6)5 
regulation of wages by J.P.s, 
3 ” 

30 Geo. II c. 12 (1756/7): against 
workers’ organizations, 298, 
298*1 legulation of wages by 

J.P.s, 31 1 

5 Geo. Ill c. 26, c. 30, c. 34, c. 39, 
c. 43 §§ n-13 (1764/5): Isle 
of Man, 54* 

5 Geo, III 0,51 (17G4/5) : control 
by J.P.s, 249*; Yorkshire 
cloth, 264, 267*; technfeal 
regulation, 298* 

8 Geo. Ill c. 17 (1767/8) 5 against 
workers’ organizations, 298*; 
wage fixing, 311 

12 Geo. Ill c. 71 (1771/2): 
legislation against engrossing 
repealed, 321 f. 

13 Geo. Ill c. 68 (1772/3) : 
Spitalfields Act : against 
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workers’ organizations, 298*; 
regulation of wages by J.P.s, 

14 Geo. ITI c. 71 (1773/4) ■ export 
prohibition on textile mach- 
ines and tools, II 148-'' 

17 Geo. Ill c. II {1776/7). 

technical regulation of cloth 
industry, 298-'“ 

21 Geo. Ill c. 67 (1780/1); 
export prohibition on means 
of production in the iron 
industry, 11 148* 

39 & 40 Geo. Ill c. 66 (1800) ; 
technical regulation of hides, 
298-'' 

49 Geo. Ill c. IQ §2 (1808/9): 
winding-up of Elizabeth’s 
Statute of Artificers, 228* 

53 Geo. Ill c. 40 (1813). repeal 
of wage clauses of the Statute 
of Artificers, 228, 228*, 464 

54 Geo. Ill c. 96 (1814): repeal 
of apprenticeship clauses, 228, 
223 *, 464; §4; 303* 

3 Geo. IV 0. 41 (1822) ; §a ; repeal 
of Political Lent, II 38; §3; 
repeal of export hindrances, 
II 148* 

5 Geo. IV c. 74 §23 (1824). 
weights and measures 

6 Geo. IV c. 107 (1825) ■ ex- 
port prohibitions on machines 
abolished m practice, II 148* 

3 & 4 Will. IV c. 52 (1833): 
abolition of prohibition on 
export of machinery com- 
pleted, II 148+ 

5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 27 (1835): 
technical regulation of the 
Irish linen industry, 298* 

•5 & 6 Will. IV c. 63 § 6 (1835) : 
weights and measures, 1 16* 

5 & 6 Will. IV c. 76 (1835) ; 
Municipal Corporations Act, 
England ; v. under that head 

I & 2 Vic. c. 52 (1838) : renewal 
of 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 27, 298* 

6 & 7 Vic. c. 84 (1843). last 
hindrances on export of 
machinery repealed, II 148* 
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7 & 8 Vic. c. 24 (1844) : freedom 
from fines for forestalling and 
regrating, 323 

9 & 10 Vic. c. 17 §§ I & 2 {1846) : 
Municipal Corporations Act, 
Scotland • v, under that head 
31 & 32 Vic. c. 45 (1868) • § 71 ; 
final abolition of Political Lent, 
II 38; V also Acts and Ordin- 
ances of the Interregnum, Statutes 
at Large, Statutes of the Realm 

Statutes, French. 

Ordinance: 1307, 138 

1351 : ordonnance de 1351, 282* 
1539; ordonnance de Vilhrs- 
Cotlerets 

Gild edict: 1581 : v. Edicts 
1597 ; V. Edicts 
1673 : V. Edicts 

1673 : ordonnance de commerce, 
126, 350 

Decrees regarding facilitations in 
the gild system : 

1754 : for silk hosiery weaving 
and the corn trade, 215 
1755: mobility, 215 
1758. wool trade, 215 
1759; calico, 215 
1762 ; rural industry, 214 
1763 ; corn trade, 215 
1765 : rural industry, 214 
1766; rural industry, Z14 
1768 ; trade in hides, Q15 
Edict regarding the abolition of 
the tolls, February 1776: v. 
Turgot and Six edicts 
Edict on the regulation of the 
gilds, August 1776 : v. Necker 
Decree concerning industrial con- 
trol, 1779: V. Necker. — v. also 
Recueil giniral des anciennes lots 
fianfaises, Edicts et ordonnances 
des Rcrys de France, Mltiers et 
corporations de la mile de Pans, 
Recueil des reglemens giniraux et 
particulars concernant les manu- 
factures etfahnques 

Statutes of the Realm, 54*, 223'", 227*, 
300*, 331*, 417*.— V. also Stat- 
utes, English 

Steam engines: in Le Creusot, igy 
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Steiermarlc, 338 
STEIN, w, : BeitiSgs zur Geschichts des 
deulsclien Iiam(, II 6C*; 

Die Hamestadte, 353* 

STEINBERG, 39 a 

BTEiN-iiARDENBERG reform period : 
Prussia, 46a 

STEPHEN, Sir I..; The English Uiili- 
larians, H 371*, II ag8, II agS* 
STERN, s. ! Dsr pmssische Staat mul 
die Juclen, II 307* 

Sternberg, 58 
Stettin, 75 

Steyr, company for the iron trade 
of: enterprise capital, 338, 369, 
393 . 400 

STiEDA, w. : Hansisch-Yenetiantsche 
Handelsbmehmgm, 335* ; Stapel- 
recht, II 66*; Zi^^mgs-und Batm~ 
reclUe, 459, II 133* 

STIERNMAN, A. A. VON, V. Somling 
utaf K. Brcf . . . Aiig. 6 'uieriges 
Bikes Commerce, Politis och Oecommie 
Stimulation: private economic in- 
tciests: advantage to the slate 
without compulsion, 11 ags- 296, 
II 300 f. 

STiRUNo, j. : Trade Unionism, 11 328 
Stock; V. Capital 

Stockbrokers! limitation of number 
of, 445 

Stock exchange, 372 
Stockholm ; monopoly of foreign 
trade, 135, II 68 

Stocking frame ; v. knitting machines 
Stockings: pioduction of, 265 
Stock substitution, 441 
BTOLZE, TH. : Entstehung des Gasterechts, 

II 73 * 

Stone-setters ' in the goldsmiths’ 
organization, 245 

stoppelaar, j. h. de: Balthasar de 
Momheron, 357*, 360* 

Storkow, 73 

STOtiRM, R. : Finances de I’ancien rigime 
et de la revolution, 85* 

STRAFFORD, Earl of, 262, 472, II 41 : 

Letters and Dispatches, II 41* 
STRALE, G. H. : Alingsds manufaktiir- 
terk, II 148* 

Strangers to the town ; in the French 
gild system, 148 ff. ; in the English, 


224 . 305. 309 “"V, also Merchant 
strangers, laws concerning 
Strasaburg, II 36* 

Stretching : of cloth : industrial regu- 
lations ill France, 162 ; in England, 
251, 263 

STRinuER, j, : Studien wr Geschichts 
kapilalistischer Organisations/onnen, 
336*, 339 *. 393 * 

STROWSKl, F., V. MONTAIGNE, M. 

Stuart absolutism: in English ad- 
ministrative and industrial liis- 
tory, 256 E ; anti-capitalist tenden- 
cies, 257-261 ; policy of welfare 
the “poor man’s court”, 279 f. 
Stuff buttons : v. Buttons 
Sturdy beggars: in Elizabeth’s Poor 
Law, 232 

Subordinate companies: v. Trading 
companies, English 
Sub-participants, 338, 359, 366 f,, 
394,— V. also Beuiindhebber 
Subsidy of Tuiinage and Poundage, 
54 

‘‘Subsistence”, suitable, 43, a72"274, 
II 25. n 44 

Suburbs: of Paris: mania for litiga- 
tion, 1 76 f, : suburban masters, 
J475 suburban handicraft, com- 
pared with rural industry, 206; 
England: suburban handicraft, 
240 f. 

Succession: perpetual and non- 
perpetual, 382, 395, 443, 44^ 
Suffolk: cloth industry, 241 
Sugar : French duly on, 93 
Sugar refineries: in the French 
manufactures, 190 
SULLY, M. DE B., 11 253* 

SUNDbXrO, 0., 202 

Supervisory council (Aufsichlsrat), 372 
Surat, 405 

Surgeons: in Poitiers: law-suit with 
the apothecaries, 177 
Surplus, considerations of: signifi- 
cance, II 196 
Surplus : V. Plenty 

suviRANTA, BR. Theory of the Balance 
of Trade in England, II 224*, 
11 266* 

Svenska riksradets protokoll, 11 284*, 
n 296* 
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Sweden: population under medieval 
conditions, 4.3 ; great toll umfica- 
tion, 55 ; licenses, 67 ; weights and 
measures, liif,, 118; manipula- 
tion of measures under Gustav 
Vasa, iia; unification in the 
administration, 124; municipal 
policy in the control of the state, 
118; Stockholm’s monopolistic 
position, division into staple and 
inland cities, 134 f., II 63 ; con- 
nection between the founding of 
cities and country trading under 
Gustavus Adolphus, 243 ; the 
council as a court, 278, shipping 
and defence by sea, II 34; 
national considerations in ship- 
ping, II 35 ; “helfrihet” and semi- 
freedom, II 35; produktplakat, II 
35* ; incalculable factor re the 
blockade in the Baltic, II 43; 
corn trade, II (jg; accumulation 
of treasure, II a 10 ; managed cur- 
rency, 11 257 ; seigniorage, II 
257; luxury, 11 292; Civil Ser- 
vice, II 326 

Swiss Guard : chief receives payments 
for masters’ rights, 179 

Syllabus {m English) of the Documents 
Contained m the Collection Known 
as “rymer’s Foedera", II 81* 

Syndics, 

System of power, 24 f., 28, II 13-49 

Tabeller over Skibsfart og Varetransport 
gennem oresund, 355*, 430* 

Table de mer, 108 

Tailors : in Paris : lawsuit with second- 
hand clothes dealers, 177; Eng- 
land; validity of ancient custom, 
307; London’s tailors, 31 1 

Tillies, II 234 

Tallow: in exports from Cologne, 
II 87; in the English system of 
solidarity, II 151 

TAnLQyisT, j. V. ; Merkanhlistiska 
banksedelteorier, II 265* 

Tangermfinde, 74 

Tanning: in French manufactures, 
190; English influence, 196; gild 
in Chester maintained, 466 


41 1 

Tar: in the Swedish figures on the 
policy of provision, II 84 

Tarif giniral des droits de sorties et 
entides, 102* 

TARLE, : L'mdufteie dans les cam- 
pagnes i la fin de I’ancien rdgime, 205’" 

Taunton, II 156 

TAWNEY, R. H ; The Assessment of 

Wages, 223!.*, 228, 250*, 252*, 
258*; The Agrarian Problem m the 
Sixteenth Century, 3°° ” , Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism, II 155*, 
II 287*, II 301=’’, n 314, II 323*. 
— v also English Economic History, 
Select Documents ', Tudor Economic 
Documents-, wilsONj tii. (Tawney’s 
Introduction, II 244*, II 287.) 

Taxation : aides a® cause of dis- 
integration, 94 1 ) t24; tax farm- 
ing, 124, Kontribulion and Akzise, 
124; tax payrnent relation to 
quantity of ntoney, II 47 f., 
II 208, ir 220 

Taxation: indirect’ fiscalismas, 180 f. 

Taxis, post of, 34* 

Tearing: of defective products; 
French regulation of industry, 
164, 216 

Techmeal, not economic, interest, in 
French luxury industry, 190 

Temple, Lex privileged territory, 140, 

147, 173 

TEMPLE, Sir wilWAm: Observations 
upon the United Netherlands, 447, 
II 181* 

[temple, w.]: An Essay on Trade and 
Commerce, II i6fl* 

Tenters, 263 

Territories: German: compared with 
the North Italian, 39 f; com- 
pared with German cities, 40; 
toll rights an ingredient of terri- 
torial power, 61 j toll confusion, 
85-78 ; coinage rights, 1 20 f. ; 
coinage unity, 122 f.; disrupting 
influence, 329 

Tewkesbury, 259 

Textbucher zu Studien uber Wirtschaft 
md Staatjll If!'* 

Textile company: maintained in 
Exeter, 466 

Textile goods: French duty on, go, 
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93 ; in the Discourse of the Conmon 
Weal, n log.—v. further Textile 
industry 

Textile indusUy: regulations ! France, 
158-16S; competition of Indian 
cotton goods, 1755; centre, of the 
manufacture!., 189 ff,; diligence 
for requirements of the masses, 
iga, 304 f. ; England : special 
regulation according to Eliza- 
beth’s Statute of Artificers, agi; 
small medieval capital require- 
ment, 336; export prohibition 
on raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods, IT 8g, II 
III; on finished products, II 89 ; 
textile industry and production 
of necessities contrasted, II 94 f. 
— V. also Luxury industry and 
Cloth industry 

Thalamus de Montpellier, Le petit, 
II 134* 

THOMAS, i>, j. ; Mercantilism and Mast 
India Trade, 175*, II 117*, 
nt38 *,ni 36Mi 157*, n 183* 
THOMAS k beokbt’s fraternity, 420 
Thrift: cause of unemployment, 
II aog 

Timber: in the English exports, 
n 89 

Timber planks: tolls; Germany, 68; 
river transport, 68 ; timber supply : 
a privilege for collecting fines on, 
355; in Swedish statistics on the 
policy of provision, II 84 
Timber, scarcity of: France, S03; 

England, sog, II 39 
Tin, II 87, II log 

Tobacco : French duty on, 93 ; 
tobacco growing, II 41 ; English 
tobacco policy, II 293 f. ; import- 
ance to Virginia and Somers 
Islands, II 393; tobacco fields: 
destruction by military force, 
II 300 

Token coins, II 333 
Toleration, II 303 fi, II 304-307 
ToiuEV’s Case: v, Cases, English 
Toll inspection, 74 

Toll reforms : in the French National 
Constituent Assembly of 1790, 
io3, 438; German, 463 


Tolls; Fart I, di, a, Fart III, ch. 3 
and 4: V. Cimmt^.—Meduval 
tolls, 43 ; liedng of native citizens, 

II 77; fiscal policy, II 87.— 
Fumlttr duties: Austria, 69 f,; 
Ikandculmi'g-Fiussia, 71 fi, 74 £• 
Bavaii.a, 71, f. ; France, 78, 89-109; 
England, 46 f,— ffv/jorS duties (v. 
under tliat head): Austria, 70; 
BTandenburg-Frusaia, 71 f,, 74 f, ; 
Bavaiia, 76 f.; France, gaff., 
103 f. — Import duties (v. under that 
head): Austria, 69 f.; Branden- 
burg-Prussia, 71 fi, 74f. ; Bavaria, 
76!.; France, 93 f., loafi— 
Alunuipal dues: England, 50 f.; 
Germany, 70!., 73; France 

(octrois), 87; pertaining to policy 
of provision, II 87, — Tolls of the 
nobihty: German, 69, 74; French, 
78 fi, 83, ilG.—Uiuer lolls ; (v, under 
that liead). — Hoad tolls: (v, under 
that licad),' “Tolls of commercial 
poli<iy: policy of provision, II 87; 
protf-ctioiusm, II 139-145, it 
294 ff.- -Toll tlisruplion: Fart I, 
cli. a: V. Contents. — Tolls in 
place of prohibitions, 11 394 ff. — 
England, 46 -56 ; Isle of Man, 
SSf'j .54*» 487; ficoLland, 53 fi; 
Ireland, 54; colonies, 54f.-“<3or- 
many, 56-78; v. Contents.-— 
FratKe : v. ditto, and Douane, 
Droits, Foraine, Uaut-passage, 
Imposition foraine, Rlw, Tripos 
de Loire, etc. — v. also Protection- 
ism, particular counties, coun- 
tries and goods 
Tolls-thorough, 30 
Tolls-traverse, 30 
Tonneau, 113 
Toul: tolls, g8 

Toulouse : weights and measures, n4 
Tourainc: weights and measures, 113 
Tour de France : wanderings of journey- 
men, 149 

Tournois, Livre ; in French coinage, lao 
Tournon: non-cacistent judges of 
manufactures, 167 
Tours : in French coinage, 120 
Tracts on Poor Relief, Somi Early, 

233* 
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Tracts, Select, and Table Books relating 
to Weights, n6* 

Trade: domestic, 214; insignificance 
in mercantilist ideology, 11 193; 
blessings of international trade, 
II 278-282; carried on best by 
the heterodox, II 304 
Trade' meaning of, II 276 
Trade unions: in restraint of trade, 
282, 2988, comparison between 
the French and English stand- 
points, II 167; attitude of latssez~ 
faire to the, II 329 
Trading association: origin, 33of. ; 
Hansa, 329, 332 f , 388 ff,; South 
German commercial houses,335 f., 
338; Spam, 344; France, 349 f - 5 
Netherlands, 352, 359; England, 
388-392, 400, 445; co-partner- 
ship, 389 

Trading companies • one man trade 
or not, 271 f, , England and the 
Netherlands compared ■with 
France : contrast, 348, 439 ; 
agreement, 360 ; political func- 
tions, 341, 361, 451-455; 

Adam Smith’s criticism, 452- 
454, jura regalia, 450; from 
point of view of shipping, II 
35; staple policy, 11 67!.; 
loan of share capital to the 
state,II 234. — ^v. also Monopoly 
England; distinct names for the 
organizations, 382, seal, 382; 
licenses and permission ships, 
407 f. ; local organizations con- 
cerned in foreign trade, 416 ff. ; 
succession, perpetual and non- 
perpetual, 382, 395, 443, 448 
Africa Company (Guinea Com- 
pany) . transformed into regu- 
lated company, 375; sub- 
participants, 394 , originally 
trading association, 395; form 
of organization discussed, 396; 
aristocratic, 398 ; medieval im- 
press; clauses regarding sons, 
employees, and apprentices, 
398 ; soundness and perman- 
ence of capital requirement, 
406 ; difficulties, 41 3 f. ; striving 
after monopoly position, 433, 


Trading companies — continued 

Elizabeth’s share in the profit, 
that of her successor, 438 f. ; 
political power, 451. — esp. 
Senegal Adventurers: provin- 
cial participation, 432 ; 

Banks, 41 1, 423 f. ; Million Bank, 
443 ; according to Adam Smith, 
454 ; Bank of England, v. 
under that head ; 

Colonial companies, 402 f : sub- 
ordinate companies, 402 ; 
Somers Islands (Bermudas), 
403 ; provincial nature, 432 f. ; 
political authority, 451; v. 
further Virginia Company 
below; 

Drainage undertaking, 403 ; 

Bast India Company, v East 
India Companies ; 

Eastland Company, robbed of its 
Scandinavian monopoly, 32B, 
375; chattel, 383, 449; cessa- 
tion, 4,13; corporative sellers, 
384; against monopoly, 386; 
power against outside mer- 
chants, 423; York, 426, 430; 
Newcastle, 426; Hull, 426, 
430; Ipswich, 430; no exclu- 
sive shipment via London, 
427-43 1 ; significance of the 
state with regard to its exist- 
ence, 437 f 

Fishing companies, 391 f., 41 1; 

French trade', company for the, 
379> 417 > against mono- 

poly, 386 ; national character, 
424; division among ports, 

431; 

Guinea Compaiy. v. Africa Com- 
pany, above; 

Hudson Bay Company : aristocratic, 
of advanced type, with medie- 
val traditions, 398 ; Prince 
Rupert the first governor, 398 ; 
present to him, 439 ; dura- 
bility and permanence of 
capital requirements, 406 ; 
political authority, 451 ; still 
maintained, 466 ; 

Industrial companies, 401, 41 1 ; 

Insurance enterprises, 357 f. : devel- 
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Trading compaiuca— wndnwd 

opment after 1 6i)G, 410; accord- 
ing to Adam Smith, 453 f. ; 

Lemnl Cmpany. transition to 
regulated company, 375, 449 ; 
prohibition for individual trad- 
ing, 379; against monopoly, 
364; nmimit claiisus, 3O7; 
partnership, 388; connection 
with partnership type, 394; 
limited in time, 395; equip- 
ment of ships, 409 , continua- 
tion after i 638 , 394; national 
by name, 424 ; purely London 
company, 428, 434; shipping 
via London, 428; connection 
with East India Company, 
395 . 434; state’s right of 
determination, 448 ; limited in 
time, 449; 

Mmitant Adventurers: v. under 
that head ; 

Merchants of the Staple: natiotial 
unification) 330; influence of 
the slate, 437; still main- 
tained, 466 j two-fold meaning 
of term "staple”, II 58; 

Mineral and Satiety Works, 383, 
392; trade in shares, 410*, 
41 1 ; wool cards, II 148 i 
Mines Rqyal, 383, 392 ; durability 
of the enterprise capital, 401; 
subordinate companies, 401 5 
charter : reason for its corpora- 
tive character, 443; for the 
need for artillery, H 33 ; 

Mining enterprises, 383, 401, 411. — 
V. further Mineral and Battery 
Worlcs as well as Mines Royal, 
above ; 

Muscovy Company : v. Russia Com- 
pany below; 

Mufoundland Company, provin- 
cial character, 432 ; 

JVsw Plymouth: (subsidiary) com- 
pany, 403; 

J^ew River Company : dilrabllity of 
the enterprise capital, 401; 
subsidiary company, 401 f,; 
James I’s share in, 438 ; 
Plorth’West Passage, Company for 
Ike : Sir H. Gilbert, 395 ; 


T’rading coropanics —continued 

Rnssiu Contpany: transition to 
rt'gulued company, 375; 
charter, 383; numerus clmnm, 
387 ; perpetual succession, 395 ; 
earliest of the rompanirs, 396, 
432; durability of the enter- 
prise capital, 401; trade in 
shares, 413; shadow existence 
in the eighteenth century, 414; 
co-operation of the provincial 
cities, 432; still maintained, 
466; 

South Sea Company, 335, II 231 ; 
connection with loan opera- 
tions of the state, 411,440-446; 
largest capital of all, 41 1 ; 
assisted by the Bubble Act, 
445 f.; 

Spanish trade: companies for, 
378, 417; national character, 
424; allocation among ports, 
43 J ; special cojnpany for trade 
to Andalusia, 328 ; 

Virginia Company \ the first 
(southern) ! creation of capital, 
40a; "the ordering of State 
Afihira”, 432; 

Virginia Company: the second 
(northern), 391; provincial 
character, 432 ; 

Waterway enterprises, 401, 411; 
according to Adam Smith, 454 ; 
V, further New River Com- 
pany above ; 

Francos : utterances of the Savarys, 
father and son, 350; licenses 
in French companies, 407; in 
Colbert’s budget, II 19 f . ; 

Africa Campary (Guinea Com- 
pany). 346 

Baltic Sea Compary (Compagnie 
du Nord), 346, II 279 • 

Compagnie des foiamissements de la 
marine, II 39 

East Itidia Company: v. East 
India Companies; 

Levant Company, 346; in colonlaa- 
tion, 40a; slave trade, 405; 
trade in sldns, '405 f, 

Mississippi Company, 335, 440, 
II 231 
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Trading companies — continued 
West India Company, 347 
^Netherlands, 353-373 
Compagme van Verre, 356; 

East India Company ; v. East India 
Companies , « 

^Baltic Sea Company: (Noordsche 
Company), 357, 367, 

West India Company, 357, 367, 
382 ; licenses, 407 

Sweden : General Trading or 
South Sea Company, 371, 

11 279 

Trading war, II 18 f., II 2af., II 2 Sj 
11 27, II i8q, II 281, II 316 f. — 

V. also War, Money war 
Tmte: d’Arzac, 97, too, 103, 108; 
de Charente, 108; de la priudld 
de la Rochelle, 108; domamale, 91 f., 
95, 104; 108; et imposition par terre, 
95, 104, 108 
Transferability, 413 
Transfer of shares ; v. Bonds, trade in 
Transport concerns; lack of, in the 
Middle Ages, 226 f. 

Transport costs; on land; England, 
48; by waterway; France, 80 f., 
85, 86 f., 106; Germany, 59!., ! 
67!, — V, also River tolls, Road 
tolls, etc. 

Traverse et haut conduit, transit et 
tonlieu, 108 

'Treasure, II 21, II 45 f., II 175 f-> 
II 188, II 19611 — cf. Treasure, 
accumulation of, Taxation 
Treasure, accumulation of, II 209- 
2 16: war treasure, II 210 
Trdpas de Loire, 95, loi, 104, 108, 
458; abolished, 108, 458 
Trier, 58 

Trois-Mviches : tolls, 98; toll reforms, 

, 108 

Trois mhnoires relatifs i V amilioraiion 
ties manufactures de France, 193* 

, Troyes; weights and measures, 114 
Troy weight; England, n6; still 
existing, 467 

TRUDAiNE, D. : work on French toll 
reform, 107 
Trust, 364 f., 440 f 
Tudor Economic Documents, 223*, 227*, 
229*, 232*, 240*, 247*, 249*, 


2^*, 251*, 256*, 257*, 269*, 
2^^, 273+, 286*, 288*, 293*, 
425*, II 34*. II 44 *, II 70*, 
II 95*, II 106*, II no^ II 
1 17*, II 123+, II i59«', II :8g*, 
II 194*, II 209''', 11 226*, II 227*, 
11 239*, II 245*, II 247, II 249*, 
II 277*, II 279*, II 288*, II 305*, 
II 311*, n 314* 

Tudor regime : anti-capitalist ten- 
dencies, 257 

TURENNE, H. DE l’a. D’a., II 1 9 
TURGOT, A. R. j. ; radical attempts at 
reform as Minister of Finance- 
opposed to exercise of a craft as 
a royal right, i8o; six edicts; 
for the abolition of gilds, February 
1776, 216 f.; certain crafts ex- 
cepted, associations prohibited, 
216 f.; free competition applied 
by force, 216; revolutionary 
tendency, 216 f., 458. — v. also 
Statutes, French, and Six Edicts, 
Apothecaries, Barbers, Printers 
of books. Goldsmiths 
Turnpike : roads, 49 ; trusts, 49 
Turnpike toll charges, 47, 49 


Uckcrmark, 75 

Unemployment; unemployment in- 
surance, 450 ; motives behind 
protectionism, II 12 1, II 123; 
connection with closing down of 
the monasteries, II 121; with 
emigration, II 124; with increase 
in population, II 163; surplus of 
goods, II 179; thrift, II 208 f. 
Uniformity; industrial regulation in 
France, 157 

Union, Act of: v. Act of Union 
Unit of coinage, metallic, II 245, 
II 258 f. — V. also Bimetallism 
Unity, system of, 22 ff., 24, 28, 33- 
472 (v. index to Part I), II 273 
Universalism, 21 ff., 33 ff., 11 13 
Universal monarchy, 21, 33, II 19 
UNWIN, G. ; Industrial Organization in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, 172*, 223*, 240*, 243*, 
245*, 268*, 269*, 294*, 296*; 
Gilds and Companies of London, 223*, 
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236*, 241*, 243*. Hs*. agfi*) 
303*, tliG*; Slmtiii in Jicaiwmic 
Hislorjf, 223*, 240"', 242*. 244'*, 
a6ii*, scify 'fify 33‘*- 425’'; 
Tk Merchant Admtmre Cam/my 
in the Rei^n of Mzabeth (in. pfcv. 
work), 374* .~v. also Pinme and 
Trade under Edward 111 
Ulnegcr: V. Aulnaget 
ittsTATT, 398, 393* 

Upholstery, 298 f. ("like Aesop’s 
bird”), 313 
Upper Paialinate, 338 
Utkunden zw slUdtiscken Verfassungt- 
guchichte, U 56*, H 6?*, ^ i34* 
Uii and Abuses 0/ Afonej', 11 47, II 
229, II 260 

USHER, A. p.; Hijtorji of the Grain 
Trade in France, II tit* 
ussEUNX, W., 371 

Usury! in English Indualtial regula- 
tion, 249, 269; application and 
result, 258, 260 f., 11 45 f.; in ll>c 
discussion on interest, 11 200 I'., 
II 286 (1, -2. fu rt her Inte rest 
Utllitarknism, 469, II 271, II 298 
Utopia ! V. MORE, Sir t, 

Utrecht, Treaty of, 1713; English 
fear of French competition, 196 f. 

Vagrancy; in Eikabeth’s Poor Law, 
232 ; function of J.P.s, 250; farm- 
mg of this function, 255 f, j appli- 
cation and effects ofregulation,258 ; 
more intense measures under Law 
of Settlement, cgSf.j picturesque 
exceptions, 465; organized for the 
wealth of the country, II 297 f. 
Valence: douane ds, 100 ff,, 105, 108, 
458 

Valenciennes, 86 

VAtENTiN, H. : Judmas historia i 
Sverige, II goS* 

Value, theory of; canonical, 11 278 
vandal, a. : L’avimmmt ds Bemaparte, 
456 

VAN ROBAIS: V. roeAis, van 
VAUBAN, S, LE P., 125, II 264 
VAUCAN50N, 154 

VAUGUAN, R. : Discourse of Cm and 
Coinage, II 247 
VAUZBLIES, 80* 


Vcl.iy: UilL, luj 

Vcldeii?; Ictin- of tlir Cftiint of the 
l'dlali;wti-, Hulls Hcoig, fq 
Velotily of (iuuLition of money, 
II 223 

Veiwisstti; toih, too 

VBMIRAMINO, II till)* 

Venice, 39 f,; ILinseutii' business, 
333! Rt'lley voyages, 343, H luii, 
H 140 i.j Englisli bow staves, 
11 32; passive trade, 11 Si; 
Staple policy, II 62-65; rights of 
merchant strangers, II 74; salt 
works: fiscalism ami shipping 
policy, II 140; export as condition 
of import: treaty witli Ancona, II 
140; free export of precious 
metals, II 253* 

Verdun: tolls, 98 

Verlag in Gcnniui and Swedish 
mining, 337. v. also Putting-out 
system 

Vciona, 11 140 

Victoria Cmniy fliiloiy ; laimler, 194'" ; 
PVorcfstets/iIre, 300* 

Vienna : siapln compulsion 11 67 ; laws 
cmicerniiig merchant stvangms, 
n 75, n 78 

Vienne: douane di ra/snes, lOt 
“Viewing": of clotli! French system 
of industrial regulation, 166 
viujBNsirvE, Marquis dki ftcedam 
of trade, 11 275 

Villesi do lot, i44;juri!ef, 144, 147 
viNEB, J. : Tlieorks of Foreign Trade 
bejott Adam Smith, II iB4,''',ll237*, 
11 251*, H 266 

Vintners of England, II 85, II 98 
Virginia Company: foat and second! 

V, Trading compantea 
Visiting; system of: modification in 
control of rural industry in 
Gfvaudan, 209 f, 

Vivarais: toUs, 99, !04 * 

vrvnui., R, : La grande ordonnmi de 
fkrUr iggt, 138* 

VOGEL, w. ; Geschichle dor diuisohM 
Ssesehijfahn, 60, 333* II- 133*; 
Hansische Oesehieksbmv, 60* 
VMr-cDmpa^ieia, 356!. 339 £,, 366, 
36gf.~v, also East India Oo»‘ 
panics, Dutch 
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Voyages of discovery : precious 
metals, II 175 


WADSWORTH, A. P., and MANN, J. 

DB L. : The Cotton Trade and 
Induslrml Lancashire, 172*, 175'*', 
193*, 201*, 300*, 3i7->' 

WAGANOr’s Case . v. Cases, English 
Wage fixing : in Elizabeth’s Statute 
of Artificers, 228!, 235, J.P.s 
function, 228 f., 250, 252, chaiter 
for control of wage-fixing in the 
cloth industry, 255; application 
and effects, 258 

Wage level . importance ol stock of 
gold foi, II 230 
Wage policy v. Wages 
Wages • level according to protec- 
tionism, II 1 53-1 72; m usual 
mercantilist view, 188/., con- 
nection with stock of money, 
II 229 f . — V further High wages, 
“economy of — ”, Low wages, 
“economy of — ” 

Wales : tolls, 53 

WALLER, A. R.j v HOBBES, Lemathan 
WALPOLE, Sir R., 446 
WALsiNGHAM, Sir F., II 37 
Wardens, of gilds : France • fiscahsm, 
1 5 1, 180, 182; as controllers in 
the cloth factories in Amiens, 
162 f. , painter waidens contra 
artists, innkeeper wardens contra 
outside innkeeper, 177; election 
-itfegulations in the 1581 edict, 
206 f.; wardens more important 
than masters, 208; control over 
rural mdustry, 208 

War fleets : mercantilist attitude 
, towards their strength, II 34-40; 
English : manning through forceful 
recruitment of sailors, II 300. — 
' % V. also Defence, Shipping 
|War treasure, II i8g : in kind, II 189; 

' Of the different countries, II 210; 

attitude of the mercantilists, II 
ft, 209-213 

(Watch chains; French manufacture 
of. English influence, ig6 
^ater law; codification of French 
laws, 126 

Mera^nhlism — Vol. 11 


WATERMAN, E., V. GILBOY 

Watermen’s Company) 466 
War, II 17 ff,, II 99, 11 177 : precious 
metals, II 182; vvithin the coun- 
try; advantages of 11 igof. — 
V. also Trading war. Money war 
Waterway undertakings ; v. Trading 
companies 

WATjEN, H ' Die Niederlander im 
Mittelmeergehiet, 3,55* ! Juden- 
lum md die Anfangt der modernen 
Kolomsation, II 307* 

Wax • French duty oil, 93 > m English 
industrial regulations, 264 ; 
medieval loll conditions in 
Cologne, II 87 ; lA Berwick, II 87 
Wealth : centre of interest of mercan- 
tilist and laissez-fiwe, 25; synony- 
mous with money, II 186, II 201 ; 
wealth and capital, II 207 ; 
“flux of wealth”, H 209) “arti- 
ficial wealth”, II 236) List’s 
thesis, II 335 

Il^ea/th of Nations, v Adam Smith 
Weavers’ Act (1555/6) '• v. Statutes, 
English 

Weaving ; v. Spinning 
WEBB, s. and b. . Engiith Local Govern- 
ment . The Panih and the County, 
223*, 247'*=, 256*, 295*) 312*, 
The Manor and the Borough, 5**> 
54*, 224’“, 236*, 237*) 244*) 
295''’) 297) 301*’ 303*) 3°9*) 
310’*-; Statutory Authorities for 
Special Purposes, 4^*) 5°*) 256* ! 
Story of the King’s Highway, 48*, 
4g*; English Poor Lam History, 
223*, 231*, 248*, 252*, 256'*', 
300*, II iQi”*, II 163*, II 2981‘. 
—History of Trade Unionism, 282* ; 
Industrial Democfoiy, II 328’'' ; 
Assize of Bread, 116* 
wiBER, H. ; La compagnie frangaise des 
Indes, 348* 

WEBER : MAX ; Die protestantische Ethik 
und der Geist des Kapitalismus, 
II 154 

WEGE, B. : Die Trager 

wirtschaftlicher KoV.^ktivmassnahmen, 

385* 

Weights and measures : in general : 
medieval confusion, 40; local 

o 
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measuies, ui increasing meaa- 
uiCj uq; work of unification, 
fu 1x8, 458.- FnJrtM, iixE, 

117: specification for local differ- 
ences, xxsfi; fWlip V, iifi', 
Francis I, 1x7; Louis XIV, 

1 17; unification, 438 l\~ Enjilaiid, 
iifif. : Edgat’s Law, 114; Magna 
Charta, 1155 variations, iigfi; 
in industrial regulation, 248; 
feudal disintegration persisting, 
467.— Gsxmxwpi, rn, 118; Baden, 
118. — Sweden, iii ff., 118: weights 
of staple cities, inland cities, 
copper and pig iron, ita; Gustav 
Vasa, iia, Charles fX, iiO; 
Age of Liberty, nfi 
WKiuAND, I-, : V. Monumenta Germaniae 
hisioiica 

Welfare, policy of: Stuart, 258, 294 
Well-being, II ifi, II 22 ; in Wealth of 
MUons, n 24 f. ; of different 
countries: comparison and lest, 
II 3>5 

WELLS, H. 0,! Mr, Britliiifi Sen it 

Through, 4fiB 

WELSER, 336, 345 

WENDT, E. : Det mnska licenlvdtendet i 
Pretisseii) 68 * 

Weser : river tolls, 58, 463 
West India Company: v. Trading 
companies 

Westphalia; absence of the Batrn- 
mile, 463 

West Riding : v. Yorkshire 
WETZEL, E. : der deutseben 

Konige, 62* 

Weymoutlr, 430 

Whale : fishing ■ organization : Dutch, 
357 

WHEATLEY, H. B. : V. PEPYs, Diary 
WHEELER, j. ; Treatise of Commerce, 
270*, 422*, 427*, 428*, 429,* 
II 62*, II 95*, II too*, II l3J*f. 
White Sea, trade with the : in Dutch 
organization, 354 

Wholesale trade : determination of 
ita free position in France, 2 1 1 f.* 
wieselgren, o. : “Om Tppighets rytia", 
II 292* 

WILBERFORC3B, w,, II 323 

WILD, K, • Stoat und Wirtscheft in den 


BistUmeui II mzhurg und Bombers ' 
7 O* 

WILKINSON, I,, 197 

WIUTAMSON, o/c.; Curious Survivals, 
467 * 


wtLUsrrON, s. ; History of the Law <f 
Buuitess Corfioialions, 382*, 398*, 
4 -M* 

WILLSON, B. : 7 he Great Company, 406*, 
439 *) 451 * 

WUEON, T. ; Discourse upon Usury, 250*, 
379 *) n 198*. II 245, II 247, 

11 287*; Tawney’s Introduction, 
II 247, II 287* 

WINCHCOMB, J.; II 156; The Pleasant 
History of, II 157* 

Winchester; Wincliester bushel, u6j 
Winlon ( == Winchester) v. Wilks, 
285, 291, 307, 309 
Winchester Assize of Customs, Great 
(1203): independent national 
duties, 52; export prohibition, 
11 90 

Wine: tolls: Germany, 60, 681 
France, 90, 91, 96, 104; England, 
II 88; French toll reforms, loS; 
mcasmes: local measures, in; 
English, 115; English import 
of! linked together with W 
staves, n 32! export licenses, 
II 82 fi 

Wismar: ancien rigime, 463 
Withernam, 467 
WITT, JAN DE, 214 
I Wittenberge, 74 

Woad: French duty on, 91; English, 
II 87 ; French protective measure, 
II 148 

WOLF, A., and ZWIBDINECK-SttoEff- 
HORST, H. von: Gsterreich unttr 
Maria Theresia, Joseph 11 ,, und 
Leopold, 70* 

WOOD, w. : Survey if Trade, II 162* 
Wool : French duty on, 91 ; systen»of 
compensations in the export of, 
II 91, II 97; export prohibition 
on, 11 89, II 96, II 137, 11 148, 
11 150; system of solidarity: 
Discourse f the Common Weal, II 
15 1 ; compulsory as shrouds, 265, 
297 5 woollen caps : duty to wear, 
265 
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Wool broggcrSj 268 

Wool cards : import prohibition, 
n 148 

Woollen industry : v. in general Cloth 
industry 

Wool trade; freedom in France, 215 ; 
m English system of industrial 
regulation, 249, 268 f. ; Mer- 

chants of the Staple, 330; wool 
packers, 292; wool combers, 314; 
relation to laws concerning 
strangers, II 75 

Worcester, 323 

WORCESTER, Marquis of. A Century of 
ike Jiames and Seanthngs of Suck 
Inventions, etc , II 127, II 127* 

Workers • versus employers ■ struggle 
in Rouen, 2 1 1 ; interference with 
workers’ organization, 29B f., 
298’'' ; mobility, attempts to bring 
about higher wages, 303 ; function 
in mercantilist society, 11 188 f., 
attitude of laissez-faire towards, 
II 328 f. 

Workhouse : French large-scale indus- 
try, 184, 187 f. ; English system of 
industrial regulation, 233, 258; 
Becher’s project, II 298; Ben- 
tham’s ditto, II 298; unemploy- 
ment problem, II 162 

wiUQHT, T., V. Poems and Songs, 
Political 

WRIGHT, W. A., V. BACON, FRANCIS 

Wtirttemberg : nationalization of 

municipal policy; diffusion of 
municipal power over the country, 

133 f- 

Wtirzburg-Bamberg • toll confusion, 
76 

WYKES, TH., Chronicon, 56 


Yarn: trade in, 269; export prohibi- 
•tions on, II 89, II 123; Dutch 


4*9 

import prohibition on English, 
II 142 
Yarn choppet, 269 
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